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contested. Bangladesh, no less than other Islamic societies, displays a 
range of Muslim voices (or ‘multivocality’ [Wiice 1998]) and offers a 
rich setting in which to observe the negotiation of multiple religious 
identities to which Katherine Pratt Ewing (1997, 1998) has called our 
attention. 

It is true that Bangladeshi Islam has of late displayed an authoritarian 
and militant face. But the recent high-profile visibility of literalist and 
political Islam in Bangladesh tends to obscure deeply rooted, alternative 
manifestations of Muslim belief and practice that are in fact more wide- 
spread. Of these, the veneration of Muslim holy men (or pirs) as bearers 
of spiritual power is undoubtedly the most ubiquitous. The phenomenon 
has largely gone unnoticed, except as a bit of esoterica, by academic 
students of Bangladeshi society and, it seems, is regarded by some among 
the Bangladeshi elite, both religious and secular, as an embarrassing 
anachronism. Deprecation of pir adulation was reinforced during the 
colonial period, in order to marginalise and subordinate indigenous trad- 
itions of spiritual belief and conduct which the then rulers had found 
threatening to the social, as Ewing (1997: 41-90) has shown at some 
length. However, despite such disdain, very many, perhaps even a large 
majority, of Bangladeshi Muslims from across the entire urban-rural 
and socioeconomic spectrum accept the legitimacy of some holy men, if 
not as workers of miracles and purveyors of magical cures, then at least 
as sources of spiritual wisdom and guidance. Many, if not most, visit the 
graveside shrines (mazar) of pirs, some at least occasionally, many often, 
and an untold number rather regularly, throughout their lives (Banu 1992; 
Begum and Ahmed 1990). So popular is this phenomenon that, in contrast 
to their colonial precursors, post-colonial leaders have found it conveni- 
ent to accommodate to pirs and their followings. Former president 
H.M. Ershad and his coterie, who made frequent, highly publicised visits 
to the most famous living Bangladeshi holy man, the pir of Atroshi, pro- 
vide the most salient such example; Ershad even used the occasion of a 
major commemorative event in 1988 at Atroshi to announce his intention 
to make Islam the state religion of Bangladesh (Mills 1992: 202). 

The historical importance of Sufism in Bengal has been well noted 
(see, for example, Haq 1975; Latif 1993) and the role of Sufi saints in 
the construction and propagation of Bengali Islam has been the subject 
of important studies by Richard Eaton (1994) and Asim Roy (1983, 1996: 
100-20). But only a few recent and highly welcome studies by social 
scientists have documented the present-day ubiquity and vitality of saint 
veneration and its centrality to Bangladeshi culture. Notably, these include 
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the study by Begum and Ahmed of a Dhaka shrine (1990), Gardner's 
extended discussion of saint veneration in Sylhet (1995: 228-68; 2001), 
Mills' studies of the Atroshi pir (1992, 1998), and Mannan's (n.d.) in- 
depth analysis of the phenomenology of pirs and the belief structures in 
which their presence is embedded, to all of which Ellickson (2004) has 
recently added some welcome detail. There has also emerged some schol- 
arly interest in the presence of a well-established school of Islamic mysti- 
cism (or tariga) in Bangladesh that is of relatively recent origin and has 
attained a large, far-flung following, and whose spiritual centre is located 
in the Chittagong District village of Maijbhandar. Selim Jahangir (1999) 
has provided a major, non-hagiographical contribution to the study of 
the movement, and an Indologist with a special interest in Bengali reli- 
gion, Hans Harder, has done an extensive field study of the Maijbhandari 
movement, especially its musical traditions, which is awaiting publication 
(Harder 2000). 

This article seeks to make a contribution to this research, my own 
association with which has its roots in a fond and memorable experience 
of the Maijbhandari Sufi movement in the 1960s, when my interest in 
the anthropology of Bangladesh began. Though not pursued during later 
research visits to the country, my interest in the Maijbhandaris remained 
and eventually led to a serious, if preliminary, ethnographic inquiry in 
late 1999, the results of which, along with some theoretically relevant 
reflections, I wish to set forth here. Throughout 1967 and into 1968, 
I spent many Thursday evenings attending the musical gatherings 
(mahphil) of a small group of followers of the Maijbhandari tariqa, to 
which an unknown, but undoubtedly large, number of Bangladeshis claim 
some measure of adherence. From a composite of my recollections of 
those evenings, aided by a few notes and tape recordings I made at the 
time, I reproduce a brief account of what these gatherings were like. 


A local Maijbhandari mahphil 


Comilla, 1967: Abdur Rahman, the rickshaw puller, sits in the middle 
of the circle. A gaunt, graying man with intense, flashing eyes, he 
cradles a dotara,' the mandolin-like instrument that often accompanies 


! Bengali words are spelled as in the Bangla Academy Bengali-English dictlonary 
(All et al. 1994), following a modified standard transliteration to permit ease of 
pronunciation. In the case of standard Islamic terms, the Arabic form is used throughout 
where possible, following the spellings in Trimingham’s (1998) glossary. 
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performances of indigenous Bengali music. Next to him, a world- 
worn pushcart driver plucks his ektara, so called for the single string 
with which it emits pulsing monotones to back up a song. Others in 
the group, also nondescript urban labourers with rural roots, provide 
percussion with little more than blocks of wood which, when struck, 
produce sharp, resonating, rhythmic clicks, or with palm-sized brass 
cymbals that, clashed together by cupped hands, sound muted, muffled 
clinks. This rhythmic ensemble, miraculously, does not drown out 
Abdur Rahman’s melodic lyrics as he belts out, in solo fashion, yet 
another in his seemingly inexhaustible repertoire of tunes, loud, clear, 
never missing a beat or note. ‘Ami nouka, tumi majhi’, goes the refrain, 
‘I am the boat, you the boatman’, implying, ‘take me where you will’. 
As his voice rises in intensity, moving from moderate to rapid tempo, 
others in the stuffy little room respond to the music with the chanting 
of the name of Allah, all in mesmerising unison: 'Allah-hu, Allah-hu, 
Allah-hu...’. At the height of the music’s intensity, some rise to sway 
and rock in an attempt to dance. A few teeter to a near-fall, to be 
caught by their fellows, themselves only slightly less enraptured, 
before hitting the floor. Others, including Rafiq, our host, seem to 
withdraw inside themselves, impervious to the near cacophony around 
them. I find myself being drawn irresistibly into the ecstatic atmos- 
phere, enveloped helplessly by its sound and fury. Later, in the early 
morning hours of the sabbath Friday, we share a parting ritual of tea 
and sweets before dispersing into the oncoming dawn. Ambling along 
the banks of the Gumti River in the warmth of the rising sun, my 
friend Rafiq turns to me and smiles. ‘I feel that if I am to die,’ he says 
softly, ‘let it be now.’ 


My attendance at these events was largely recreational, and I took no 
detailed notes on my observations, as popular religion was not the focus 
of my research at the time. But the sincere piety so displayed could not 
fail to impress me, and I found myself attending as often as I could, with 
no pretense at scholarly investigation. So self-contained did it seem that 
the connection of this group to a larger Sufi movement was not particularly 
apparent to me at first. The organiser of the weekly mahphil was my 
friend Rafiq, the manager of a local bank branch where I held an account, 
a genial, corpulent man whom one would not suspect of a spiritual bent 
of mind. Regulars included several other middle-class professionals, 
government administrators and an engineer. But the largest number in 
attendance were men from nearby villages who worked at hard, menial 
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jobs in the town. What seemed to draw these men together week after 
week was not only the lively intensity of the musical performance, but 
also a larger sense of genuine communion with something in themselves 
and in each other. Though their everyday lives would not overlap, except 
tangentially, and even then in markedly hierarchical settings, the ease 
with which they seemed to engage with one another during these mahphils 
was impressive, evoking the communitas to which Victor Turner (1969: 
78—104) has called our attention in describing ‘antistructural’ liminality 
in social life. 

The massiveness of this movement was brought home to me when, 
after many years away from it, I visited its centre on a major ritual occa- 
sion. What I witnessed and summarise below was remarkably similar to 
Mills's account (1992: 214-36) of the Atroshi urs (a Persian word denoting 
a commemoration of the death anniversary of a saint; in Bengali: uras, 
oras). Such large-scale events truly dramatise the widespread appeal of 
the Maijbhandari movement. 


A national commemoration event 


Matjbhandar, October 1999: 1 join thousands of people gathered a 
dozen kilometres north of the city of Chittagong for the annual khosroj 
sharif (birthday commemoration) of Hazrat Shah Sufi Syed Golamur 
Rahman, who lived from 1865 to 1937. More popularly known as 
Baba Bhandari among those who revere his memory, Golamur 
Rahman is one of five holy men whose lives and teachings form the 
dynastic and spiritual core of the Maijbhandari tariga. During this 
three-day event, I daresay all of those present in Maijbhandar will 
visit one, more likely several, if not many, of the forty or so shrines, 
ranging from simple graves to more elaborate tombs and mausolea, 
that have cropped up ever since the village began to acquire pro- 
minence as the spiritual centre of the Maijbhandari tariqa over a 
century ago. 

The five-story pucca guest house where I am staying is packed, 
with people camping on its roof and in its corridors. Every available 
open space has been commandeered to accommodate the crowds. 
Temporary awnings on bamboo poles have been set up both in the 
centre and at the periphery of the shrine complex, and these are fully 
occupied by masses of people, mostly villagers from the look of them. 
Whole families have literally bivouacked for the duration, including 
men, women and children of all ages. A huge canteen-style restaurant 
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has been erected in tent-fashion in order to provide cheap food and 
drink to the visitors who would otherwise be subjected to extortionate 
prices by the many other shops and restaurants in the locality. 

AII day and late into the night, the narrow streets are crammed 
with people, and moving efficiently is impossible. There is a constant 
milling in and out of all of the various shrines as people approach the 
graves of the saints to enpage in various forms of adoration and sup- 
plication. Musical performances, song and dance, in the groups densely 
scattered around the holy site, start spontaneously every afternoon 
and continue late into the night. In a similarly sporadic yet never- 
ending fashion, beribboned and tasselled water buffaloes are paraded 
through the narrow, crowded streets by the members of groups donat- 
ing the animals. They are often accompanied by a marching brass 
band whose blaring induces some in the assembled throng to attempt 
ecstatic dance. The lumbering, patient beasts are led from shrine to 
shrine, to be offered to and receive the blessings of each of the pirs 
the group wishes to propitiate, and finally to a makeshift corral at the 
edge of the shrine complex where they will await slaughter. There the 
animals find respite from their long march before providing tabarruk 
(Bengali: tabarrak), blessed food, for the thousands present at the 
culminating ceremony. 

The formal commemoration of Golamur Rahman takes place at 
around 1 A.M. Throngs of devotees, mostly men in white traditional 
(kurta-pajama) dress and wearing conventional Muslim skull caps 
(rupi), fill the courtyard in front of the main administration building 
(manjil). No doubt in the muddy tent shelters at its periphery the hosts 
of villagers are in rapt attention as well. Some two dozen young murids 
(initiates or disciples) are crowded onto the manjil's porch, in front of 
the anteroom. There, in a niche-like spot designated as a mihrab (and 
thus denoting the gibla or direction of Mecca), seated on a mat 
(his tom or ‘throne’) next to the khat (cot) where the founder of the 
Maijbhandari tariga is said to have sat and meditated, the current 
Teigning pir greets visitors and, on this night, sanctifies the ceremony 
which, however, he does not conduct. It is simple enough: a maulana 
(learned cleric) leads the assembled masses in performance of milad, 
the chanting of the names of saints, and a longish dhikr (Bengali: 
jikir), the repetitive, rapid-fire utterance of the kalimah (declaration 
of faith) and the name of Allah. At its end, those nearest to the pir 
rush forward to touch his feet, kiss the tom and receive his blessing. 
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He responds efficiently with a quick caress of the shoulders of all 
who reach him, doing so patiently for all those who desire his blessing 
and have come before him. At the very end, two young would-be 
initiates come before the pir, seeking his permission to become his 
disciples. After a few quick questions he dismisses one; not sincere 
enough, it seems. The other he accepts, exhorting the youth to be ever 
faithful to the shari'a and, reminding him how the dhikr is to be done, 
enjoins upon him its vigorous daily performance.? By now, the khosroj 
sharif having ended, the crowds are beginning to disperse, having 
taken their tabbaruk of buffalo meat. The next morning, the momentary 
emptiness of the courtyard, the silence of the open fields and the pau- 
city of devotees at the shrines will seem eerie and anticlimactic— 
until, of course, the next commemoration in a few months’ time. 


II 
The major figures, their shrines and their contested silsila 


There is no way of knowing how many Bangladeshis call themselves 
followers of the Maijbhandari pirs and participate in one or more of the 
Maijbhandari brotherhood's activities. The movement certainly has a 
very wide following in southern Bangladesh, where accounts of Sufi 
saints’ activities go back half-a-dozen centuries, especially in Chittagong 
(Ellickson 2004; Haq 1975). My observations in Maijbhandar convince 
me that the movement has a huge rural following, and I met several 
dignified yet humbly sincere believers who were introduced as leaders 
of Maijbhandari groups in their villages. But this is not a cultic congre- 
gation of unwashed ruralites. Its past and current leaders were and are 
well-educated men, and both in Maijbhandar itself as well as in Dhaka 
one meets Maijbhandaris who are accomplished professionals and 
successful businessmen. This should not be surprising. The Maijbhandaris 
draw their members from the same mass following across all lines of 
social class. 

Adepts of the Maijbhandari tariga consider its founder, Gausulazam 
Shah Sufi Syed Ahmad Ullah (1826-1906), to be descended directly from 
followers of the line of the Sufi saint Abdul Qader Jilani (1077-1127) 


2 On the pir-murid relationship and the place of dhikr therein, sec the lucid and 
informative essay by Mohammad Ajmal (1989). Mills (1992: 145-48) describes a similar 
initiation at Atroshi. 
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and thus, of course, of the Qadiriya Order of Sufism associated with 
Abdul Qader. Qadiri holy men, they believe, were sent as imams or gadis 
to Delhi and from there to the city of Gaur, in its heyday the capital of 
Bengal. One of these emissaries is said to have migrated to Chittagong 
in 1575 and, several generations later, a scion of his ensconced himself 
in the village of Maijbhandar. Gausulazam Shah Sufi Syed Ahmad Ullah 
was the latter’s descendant. After education in local schools and madrasas, 
Ahmad Ullah received higher Islamic learning in the Calcutta Auliya 
Madrassa, after which he served for a time as a gadi in Jessore, then 
returned to Calcutta where he taught for several years in another major 
Islamic school. During this period he came into spiritual contact with 
and took bai’a (Bengali: bayet), the disciple’s oath of allegiance, to a 
north Indian saint who was visiting Calcutta. It was this saint from whom 
he would ultimately receive the Qadiriya spiritual mantle; this was in 
addition to the familial association with the order he had acquired by 
birth. Returning to his home village of Maijbhandar, Ahmad Ullah began 
a life of preaching, the performance of miracles and the establishment of 
what would become the Maijbhandari tariga, or ‘brotherhood’, a genu- 
inely indigenous Sufi-inspifed movement in eastern Bengal (Bhuiya 1994; 
Jahangir 1999: 59—88). 

The Maijbhandar holy shrine complex (darbar sharif, the ‘saintly court’ 
at which the pirs hold sway) today encompasses an area of approxi- 
mately 6 square kilometers (Jahangir 1999: 53). Although this once- 
undistinguished farming village is now the site of some forty shrines of 
real, imagined or concocted saints, only the sacred mausolea (raoja sharif) 
of the four commonly recognised Maijbhandari pirs are considered legit- 
imate holy places by the founder Ahmad Ullah's descendants and their 
followers. Next to three of the mausolea are located the buildings which 
house the residential quarters and administrative organisations (manjil) 
associated with three of the pirs; and the management of the large, com- 
plex spiritual, social and financial enterprises that have grown up around 
the Maijbhandari movement. 

The mausolea in which the physical remains and memories of these 
four men are enshrined constitute par excellence the material objects— 
the *bardware', as Mills (1998: 32) puts it—that 'extend [their] physical 


? Hagiographic accounts are offered by Rasul 1994 (pp. 38—42) and Bhuiya 1994. See 
also Jahangir 1999 (pp. 31-45). 
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presence' and 'provide the solid matter for the construction of [their] 
sanctity’. These shrines display considerable variation in form.‘ The cen- 
tral mausoleum is that of Maijbhandari founder Ahmad Ullah, who first 
enunciated the movement’s basic doctrines and laid out its ritual forms. 
His resting place is (or was, at the time of my visit) a white-walled, blue- 
fringed mosque-like structure that strikes one as particularly ornate. The 
second of the Maijbhandari pirs, at least chronologically, Golamur 
Rahman (1865-1937), was the nephew of Ahmad Ullah and recognized 
by his uncle as ‘the rose of my garden’ (Rasul 1994: 44). Perhaps the 
most retiring of the pirs, Golamur Rahman is said from childhood onward 
to have possessed remarkable spiritual gifts. He lived a life devoid of 
‘sorrows, desires, worldly attachments and unrestrained passions, ... 
tutored by Allah himself’, thereby accomplishing fana (union with the 
divine) at its end (ibid.: 45). Perhaps befitting a life of such simplicity, 
yet of towering achievement, his mausoleum is more imposing than that 
of Ahmad Ullah, and less externally decorative, its white walls subdued 
by its large, auspiciously-coloured green dome. Both these shrines other- 
wise reflect, at least to the untutored eye, standard mosque architecture, 
with their domes, arched entryways and windows, and multiple minarets. 

In contrast, the smallest and simplest of the shrines is that of Delwar 
Hossain (1893-1982), Ahmad Ullah’s grandson and chronologically the 
third of the Maijbhandari pirs. By all accounts the most austere of them, 
Delwar Hossain, with the passing of Ahmad Ullah, acceded to both spir- 
itual and temporal leadership of the tariqa and held it until his death in 
1982. Perhaps also the most ‘intellectual’ of the Maijbhandari pirs, he is ` 
remembered for his scholarly bent and known especially for his written 
works developing Ahmad Ullah's ideas and expounding the movement's 
theosophy, or the ‘Maijbhandari School of Thought’, as it is regularly 
called. The external modesty of his shrine perhaps reflects his disdain 
for the material world and is thus in keeping with his conduct in life. But 
its interior is uniquely remarkable. In the other shrines, the canopied 
tombs of the saints, though centrally positioned, are removed from imme- 
diate public proximity by glass barriers and must be venerated from a 
respectful distance. In the small inner sanctum of the Delwar Hossain 


* As of this writing, photographs of tbe mausolea of the four major Maijbhandari pers 
may be seen at the movements website: www sufimaizbhandar.ocg. That of Ahmad Ullah, 
reconstructed since the research for this paper was done, is shown on the site; the others 
shown are as described in the text. 
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shrine, however, the raised graves of the saint and his wife, placed side 
by sido, lie exposed and unprotected, and devotees can kneel directly in 
front and on two sides. The graves, backed by a white wall on which ex- 
cerpts from the saint’s writings are displayed in Bangla for the edification 
of the worshipfully assembled, lie under no canopy. Rather, both are 
topped with live green grass, lovingly tended to ensure perpetual renewal. 
This is because, according to acommonly offered account, Delwar Hossain 
instructed his followers that they should not ‘make raoja [mausoleum] 
with minar [turret] on my grave. Bury me 'neath the green grass of nature;’ 
it is quoted here from a rendition by the hagiographer Rasul (1994: 48). 
“He was buried accordingly’, Rasul goes on to state, surely more with 
ambiguity than with intended irony, ‘[and] no Pucca Raoja [sic] was 
made on his grave’ (ibid.). Thus, the saint’s wishes were followed, in 
letter if not wholly in spirit. There is no towering dome, no canopy, and 
just two turrets at the entry. But his devotees also have what they seek 
by way of his palpable presence at a holy site, as they kneel before the 
gray marble graves, shrouded by green grass and representing, as one 
Maijbhandari devotee put it to me, a continuation of the saint’s spirit and 
of life itself. 

Delwar Hossain had five sons, the eldest of whom, Ziaul Hag (1928— 
88), was an ecstatic charismat, reverentially known by his often quite 
fervent followers for the performance of miracles (keramat). Many of 
these followers are still alive and have given both written (e.g., Rasul 
1994 and Islam 1992) and oral testimony to Ziaul Haq’s spiritual accom- 
plishments. If Delwar Hossain's grave is arresting in its unique simplicity, 
Ziaul Haq's is the most spectacular of Maijbhandar's raoja sharif. Among 
the tallest of the shrines at Maijbhandar, it is the least conventionally 
Islamic in architectural style, and distinctively modern in design. Its white, 
. gracefully curved single lotus-shaped dome stretches into the sky with 
an élan that evokes the forceful impact of Ziaul Haq's personality. The 
lotus motif draws, of course, upon a symbol of great historicity, shared 
by many faith traditions, and thus serves to emphasise Maijbhandari eclec- 
ticism. Next only, perhaps, to the shrine of Ahmad Ullah, that of Ziaul 
Haq is the most often reproduced in photographs of the Maijbhandar 
complex. Its designer was Alamgir Kabir, a prominent Bangladeshi archi- 
tect who, as it happened, died not long after completion of the shrine. 
The event of his passing is regarded by some followers of Ziaul Hag as 
a keramat, miraculous, in that the architect’s demise would prevent him 
from exceeding what they consider his greatest masterpiece, embodying 
the power and spirit of their beloved pir. 
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The mausolea in which the tombs and memories of these four men are 
enshrined provide ample evidence that each in his own way is regarded 
by a significant body of followers as a genuine saint. Although living 
pirs generate their own appeal on the basis of their individual discourses, 
demeanour and deeds, they depend also on retaining the charisma of 
their forbears. Thus, who is bequeathed the mantle of spiritual authority 
can be a matter of contestation. Among the Maijbhandaris there are at 
least two major rival lines of spiritual authority (or silsilas), the Ahmadiya 
(Ahmad Ullah’s direct descendants) and the Rahmaniya (descendents of 
Golamur Rahman), and these silsilas run the main (and rival) administrative 
organisations (manjil) of the movement (see Figure 1). Followers of both 
silsilas reverently acknowledge the founding role of Gausulazam Ahmad 
Ullah himself, but the question of who legitimately should wear the mantle 
of leadership bequeathed by him depends upon acceptance of one or the 
other of the following two accounts. One group argues that Ahmad Ullah 
turned to his grandson, Delwar Hossain, to carry on both spiritual and 

temporal leadership of the tariqa. As noted above, this Delwar Hossain 
did down to 1982. His eldest son, the ecstatic Ziaul Haq, showed no 
interest, according to his followers, in exercising tarigat or the formal 
management of the tariga. Instead, he actively encouraged passage of 
the mantle of leadership in 1982 to his brother, Emdadul Haq (the third 
son of Delwar Hossain), who is the current sajJadanashin (temporal head) 
of the Ahmadiya Manjil. However, followers of Ziaul Haq tend to look 
to his son, Mohammed Hasan, for authority and leadership of their particu- 
lar emerging sub-branch of Maijbhandaris. The other major line stems 
from Golamur Rahman, the nephew of Ahmad Ullah, whose followers 
believe that he inherited the spiritual authority from Ahmad Ullah and, 
in turn, passed it on to his fourth son, Shafiul Bashar (1919-2002). The 
recently deceased Shafiul Bashar was also sajjadanashin or head of 
the Rahmaniya Manjil; his family has been energetic in propagating the 
saintly charisma of the Rahmaniya line throughout the country, and one 
or more of his sons may emerge as his successor(s). Other relatives of 
Shafiul Bashar are also said to be pirs with significant followings. 

Emdadul Haq is the supreme bead (sajjadanashin) of the Ahmadiya 
Manjil, and with his remaining three brothers directs the anjuman (‘central 
committee') of the organisation. It is worth noting that Emdadul Haq 
worked for twenty years as a bank official before acceding to the spirit- 
ual leadership of the order. His younger brother, Didarul Haq, is a medical 
doctor who for years has served as a consultant to a major international 
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And there is much for them to administer. The opulent shrines need 
constant maintenance, there is a profitable store associated with the 
operation of the Ahmadiya Manjil itself, and the Maijbhandari operation 
puts out publications and audiocassettes for its followers and potential 
recruits. The logistics of managing the nine or more commemorative 
events held annually and attended by thousands of people require tre- 
mendous organisational effort. Needless to say, the financial resources 
‘involved in all of this must be immense, although this is not an aspect of 
the movement that I tried to investigate in any detail. Judging from the 
open flow of cash at the event I witnessed and the income sources alluded 
to above, the Maijbhandari enterprise would appear to have a huge 
financial dimension. Indeed, this seems to be true of all the large-scale 
mazar operations in Bangladesh that J had occasion to visit and observe. 


III 
Ritual practices and hints of the Maijbhandari past 


The founders of the Maijbhandari tariga developed a fairly elaborate 
‘Seven Step’ (sapta paddhati) methodology for the attainment of their 
view of spiritual perfection, and every basic written description of it that 
Ihave seen alludes to this doctrine reverently as the ‘Maijbhandari School 
of Thought’ (see, for example, Islam 1992: 58—62; Jahangir 1999: 46—48; 
Rasul 1994: 42—43), describing it as a unique contribution to the world's 
body of spiritual knowledge. In the Maijbhandari system, the devotees 
are to focus first on three stages in which the distractions of everyday 
existence are diminished in impact and their capacity to impede spiritual 
development is ‘absorbed’ or 'dissolved' —as implied in the Arabic term 
for these stages, fana (Bengali: phana). In the first stage, one concentrates 
on self-discipline and development of spiritual awareness (phana anil 
khalak). From this stage, devotees proceed to a second (phana anil haoya), 
in which release is sought from ordinary activities which fruitlessly con- 
sume them, so that they may move on to the third stage (phana anil 
erada) in which gradual surrender to the will of Allah becomes possible 
as a goal. Once the disciplines at each of these stages are mastered, 
devotees move to the last four stages, in which the temptations which 
ensnare the soul are ‘put to death’, as it were. At the fourth stage one 
seeks the ‘white death’ (moxte abayaj/shada mritu) of the appetites 
through self-control, involving fasting and the moderation of consumption 
in general. In the fifth stage, the ‘black death’ (moute achhaoyad/kalo 
mritu) of defensiveness and vindictiveness in human relations, of rage 
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and vengeful feelings, is courted by the willingness to engage in dialogue 
and accept constructive criticism of one’s actions by others; and in the 
sixth, the stage of ‘red death’ (moute ahmar/lal mritu), one strives to 
conquer decisively the powerful impulses of greed and lust. Devotees 
who have reached this point move finally to the seventh stage of the 
‘green death’ (moute akhjar! shobuj mritu), at which, thanks to the mastery 
of all the prior steps, their lives are simplified and their minds prepared 
to contemplate and receive the presence and love of Allah. 

The Maijbhandari Seven Step programme would appear to correspond 
broadly with traditional, well-known Sufi mystical and theosophical 
notions (c.f. Schimmel 1975: 98-186; Trimingham 1998: 133-65), and 
in that regard it seems unexceptional. But, while genuine pirs, including 
no doubt the sajjadanashins themselves, may indeed have attained the 
self-mastery that the system aims at, no ordinary Maijbhandari enthusiast 
Thave gotten to know at all well claims to have submitted to the rigorous 
physical, ethical and spiritual discipline that the Seven Steps would appear 
to require. Indeed, I doubt that the masses of people to whom the tariqa 
appeals are drawn to such rigours and austerities. A number of other 
attributes and activities are the more likely factors accounting for the 
movement’s wide attraction. 

The Maijbhandaris are proud of what they see as their ritual eclecticism. 
Although claiming a lineal link to the Qadiriya Order, founder Ahmad 
Ullah is said to have drawn liberally from the ritual practices of other 
orders in order to attract followers. According to Selim Jahangir (1999: 
46-49), indeed, the Maijbhandari tariqa reflects a melding of several of 
the Sufi orders that have been historically prominent in India—notably 
the Qadiriya and Chistiya Orders—in order to create a new, distinctly 
Bengali tariqa which would mesh well with indigenous Bengali religious 
traditions. 

From the Chistis in particular, it is claimed, Ahmad Ullah drew the 
practice of permitting musical performance as a mode of worship. And, 
indeed, Bruce Lawrence (1983: 73—74) confirms that, in India, sama, 
the use of musical performance, 'assumed a unique significance as the 
integrating modus operandi of the Chisti silsilah’ from Delhi Sultanate 
times on through the Mughal era, with the Chistis insisting that sama 
was ‘an essential component of spiritual discipline ... incumbent on all 
Sufis’. The Chisti commentators whom Lawrence cites were aware that 
music could lead the spiritual novice down the path of sensual pleasure, 
and thus astray. But as a group they accepted the utility of sama in in- 
ducing in the Sufi adept an incipient ecstatic state (tawajud), possibly in 
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sustaining higher levels of ecstasy (wajd) and even, some argued, in 
reaching tbe final stage of 'finding [oneself in God]' (ibid.: 79; see also 
Qureshi 1995 and Schimmel 1975: 178—86; for an Egyptian example, 
Waugh 1989). 

As noted above, musical performance is often the centrepiece of local 
Maijbhandari mahphils and constitutes a major factor in the movernent's 
appeal. In Maijbhandari performances, spontaneous and extended out- 
pourings of song are accompanied by indigenous instruments, notably 
the dotara or ektara when available and typically with the percussive 
thumping of the dhol. But the absence of these acoustic aids is no impedi- 
ment to the highly rhythmic and melodic vocal enthusiasm which can 
make the performances emotionally infectious and lead some of those 
present to meditative withdrawal or near-ecstatic states. In the first century 
after its inception, the Maijbhandari movement is said to have produced 
hundreds of published songs, representing to the ears of the initiated a 
distinctive lyrical tradition (the 'maijbhandari gan') within the genre 
of indigenous Bengali religious music as a whole (see Jahangir 1999: 
179-212). The large Maijbhandari musical repertoire is available on 
audiocassette and can be readily purchased in major urban centres. 

Maijbhandari music may not correspond to sama in the classical sense, 
however, as the latter has a formality, formulaic procedure and exclusive- 
ness of audience and/or participation that is rarely, if ever, present in 
Maijbhandari mahphils. Some Maijbhandari performances reflect pos- 
sible kinship in setting, rhythm, tone and style with gawwali, the standard, 
and quite elaborate, Sufi sama tradition of north India and Pakistan. 
According to Qureshi (1995: 59), the sole function of qawwali in both 
theory and practice is 'the presentation of musical poetry in order to 
arouse mystical emotion in an assembly of listeners with spiritual needs 
that are both diverse and changing'. But Qureshi's detailed and com- 
prehensive study suggests that the degree of formality of performance 
structure and accompanying socio-religious hierarchy in the ‘gawwali 
occasion' contrasts markedly with the spontaneous enthusiasm and 
egalitarian participation one typically observes in Maijbhandari musical 
assemblies. 

Moreover, the melodies and rhythms of maijbhandari gan appeal to 
broad popular tastes and their lyrics appear to give voice to spiritual 
concerns in ways that ordinary people can understand. As made clear by 
Hans Harder's (2000) discussion of the songs of Abdul Gafur Hali (*Mad 
Gafur’), one of the best-known Maijbhandari composers, the lyrics of 
Maijbhandari songs evoke many of the core beliefs and much of the 
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theosophical outlook of the movement, as well as its challenge to more 
conventional forms of Islam. In the songs, Maijbhandar and its tariqa 
are seen as the meeting place of Prophet and pirs; all religious distinctions 
dissolve; the lover and the beloved can be united. The metaphor of the 
boat journey is used for the spiritual quest. Harder also underlines unmis- 
takeable associations between the Maijbhandari musical tradition and 
other well-known indigenous Bengali musical genres, such as baul, 
bhatiali and the like. Bengali Hindu religious traditions also stress musical 
performance, and the fact that Romesh Sil, a Hindu, is considered to be 
among the greatest of Maijbhandari composers is constantly mentioned 
by Maijbhandaris who wish to emphasise the ecumenism and liberality 
of their tariqa. 

Music aside, other kinds of standard ritual performance that 
Maijbhandaris share with Arab, Persian and Indic Sufi traditions are the 
milad mahphil and the dhikr. The dhikr is 'the most crucial ritual' in the 
Sufi tradition (Waugh 1989: 6). In it, one ‘remembers’ Allah through 
the formulaic repetition of His name for extended periods of time.’ The 
purpose of dhikr is to produce concentration on the godhead and the cor- 
responding diminishment of self required to enhance the worshipper's 
spiritual awareness. This can lead, with the right discipline, to mystical 
union with the divine (that is, fana; for a finely nuanced discussion of 
dhikr see Waugh 1989: 6-18). As I have witnessed it in Bangladesh, the 
performance of dhikr typically involves a slow cadence of 'Allah-hu' 
which gradually intensifies in speed at the same time as the verbalisation 
diminishes to an increasingly rapid utterance, simply, of the sacred sound, 
‘hu, hu, hu...’ (or ‘He, He, He’; i.e., ‘He is Allah, the One and Only’). In 
small groups that I have observed, many of those present can, via this 
method, seemingly attain a mildly meditative state of awareness. Indeed, 
the genius of dhikr in raising spiritual awareness would seem to lie in 
the ease with which anyone can engage in it and the potentially hypnotic 
effect it can have in human groups when collectively performed. In mas- 
sive gatherings, such as that of the thousands present at the culmination 
ceremony of Golamur Rahman’s khosroj sharif where the dhikr was 
performed, this effect on individuals is less likely to be seen. But the 
power of collective performance, uniting individuals with their fellows 
in forceful, mesmerisingly repetitive, religious utterance, must be one of 


5 So great is the efficacy of dhukr that in some for instance the Zikri Baluch of 
southwestern Pakistan studied by Pastner (1978: 235n), ‘a compendium of chants’ has 
replaced the Qur’an as the boly book and provides the basis for the group’s central ritual. 
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the appeals of dhikr to those seeking some kind of spiritual solace and at 
least temporary forgetfulness of self. Dhikr is often preceded by a milad 
mahphil, in which a group of worshippers repetitively chant the names 
and praises of the relevant saint, together with the first line of the kalimah 
or statement of faith (la ilaha il-Allah). This ritual act can be performed 
alone and often is at some shrines I have visited, or as a preparatory 
activity to the dhikr itself (on milad, see also Mills 1992: 233-34). 

A common feature of Muslim saint-veneration in Bangladesh, readily 
seen at any shrine, is the offering of a gift (hadiya) to the pir, and, in 
hoped-for receipt of the pir's blessing, or tabarruk, thereby to partake of 
the pir's power (see Trimingham 1998: 311ff). Gifts to pirs may be 
given in many forms, one of which is any ritually acceptable (halal) 
food product. The costlier it is, and the larger the quantity provided, pre- 
sumably the greater the satisfaction of the pir and both the spiritual and 
social standing of the giver. Many regard provision of food for the feasts 
at the great commemorative events, such as the urs and khosroj sharif 
(death and birth commemorations) as especially meritorious, and such 
was obviously the case at the khosroj sharif of Golamur Rahman that 
I observed.$ 

Some Maijbhandaris consider the offering of water bitala to be 
another of Ahmad Ullah's innovations, and indeed, it may be unique to 
Maijbhandar. Mills' (1992: 214—36) extended description of the Atroshi 
urs, for example, which mirrors my observation at Maijbhandar i in many 
respects, mentions cows and some camels, but not buffaloes, among the - 
animals offered to the pir. One can only speculate about the reasons for 
Maijbhandari distinctiveness in this regard. One reason commonly offered 
by Maijbhandaris is that Ahmad Ullah recognised the false and potentially 
corrupting relationship between the costliness of the food prestation and 
the supposed spiritual benefits it was expected to confer. Thus, he dis- 
couraged the temptation of his largely poor peasant followers to offer 
prohibitively expensive beef cattle on such occasions. Rather, he urged 
those inclined to provide a large food animal as a gift to the pir to sub- 
stitute a water buffalo (mahish) instead. Of course, the economy of such 
a substitution is obvious, insofar as water buffaloes provide far more 
meat per animal than do other, more costly, cattle offerings, but buffaloes 
are not inexpensive gifts. On the eve of the final ceremony of the khosroj 
sharif of Golamur Rahman, I visited the corral where the animals whose 
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* For an in-depth discussion of tabarruk, see Kurin 1983; Mills (1992: 226-31) 
discusses similar exchanges at the Atroshi urz. 
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parade I have described were kept prior to slaughter. I was told that 
thirty-nine buffaloes had by then been assembled; they struck me as 
magnificent, healthy specimens, worth on average the equivalent of 
US$250 (at the time of research, nearly two-thirds of the per capita income 
in Bangladesh). By the time of the culminating ceremony, I estimate 
that some fifty buffaloes had been slaughtered, skinned, butchered, and 
their flesh diced into edible morsels, in a highly efficient processing 
operation involving a large number of volunteers, to make curried buffalo 
meat to feed the massive crowd of worshippers and leave each with 
tabarruk to take home. 

Matters of ‘spiritual economy’ aside, the sacrificial centrality of the 
water buffalo in Maijbhandari commemorative ritual calls to mind its 
similar, and clearly much older, role in Hindu cults of the goddess, which 
Madeleine Biardeau (1984) has illuminatingly discussed. Celebration of 
the victory of the goddess in the form of Durga as devi-mahishasura- 
mardini, slayer of the buffalo demon, is the culmination of the annual 
Navratri rite cycle witnessed in many parts of India, in Bengal no less 
spectacularly than anywhere else. Buffalo sacrifice symbolised the god- 
dess' victory over Mahishasura, the buffalo demon, and thus, of course, 
of good over evil. As Biardeau says (1984: 1), at the village level ‘it 
seem[ed] to be the only [ritual] which [brought] together the whole 
village'. With respect to that unifying function, I note that the collective 
consumption of tabarruk from the sacrifice of the water buffaloes at 
the culminating ceremony of the khosroj sharif of Golamur Rahman was 
the only activity that all those present were united in performing. 

It is, of course, tempting to regard Maijbhandari water buffalo sacrifice 
as a crude appropriation of the practice from Hindu goddess veneration. 
And, indeed, insofar as medieval indigenous East Bengali religion appears 
to have been an amalgam of spiritual beliefs and practices that we tend 
today to essentialise and differentiate as ‘Hindu’ or ‘Muslim’ in content, 
such a conjecture might well be justified (see Roy 1983 and Haq 1975: 
317-67). However, there are specifically ‘Sufi’ rationales for the practice. 
One such has been offered by my colleague Professor Manzurul Mannan, 
who has a long and intimate familiarity with Maijbhandar and who sug- 
gests that, for Maijbhandari adepts, the sacrifice of the water buffalo 
symbolises the taming of ‘wildness’. The black-coloured beast, he argues, 
is associated with the fifth step of the Maijbhandari Seven Step method- 
ology of spiritual salvation, discussed above—that of kalo mritu, the 
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*black death', at which stage the devotee (murid) moves toward self- 
purification by submitting to the severest criticism by others. The sub- 
jection of the self to criticism aids in self-correction, and helps devotees 
to emerge from their sinful states and learn to avoid re-entry into that 
abyss. It enables spiritual empowerment and thus prepares devotees to 
approach Allah. If this line of analysis is valid, it is easy to see how the 
literal sacrifice of the powerful buffalo in Maijbhandari ritual enacts the 
murids’ taming and conquest of the ‘black beast’ within themselves and 
prepares them to move toward the divine presence. The sacrifice also 
‘conveys thanks to the Creator for saving the Sufi from possible faults’ 
(Manzurul Mannan, personal communication, 25 December 2001). 

Water buffalo sacrifice may also derive from the agrarian roots of 
rural Bengali Islam that Richard Eaton (1994) has documented so well. 
Eaton links Islamic religious institutionalisation with the gradual trans- 
formation of the once heavily forested land of Bengal into fertile farms, 
led by peasant entrepreneurs, among whom mullahs and pirs actively 
propagated both paddy fields and piety throughout the countryside. Eaton 
ends his account, however, at 1760, nearly a century before the origin of 
the Maijbhandari movement in the mid-1800s, and so it cannot directly 
help us in tracing the origins of this quite modern movement. 

Eaton’s book contains, nonetheless, tantalising mention of a Hindu 
landlord’s grant, in 1705, of ‘17.5 acres of jungle land for the construction 
and support of a village mosque’ in Fatikchari Thana, where the village 
of Maijbbandar is located (Eaton 1994: 252). This fact by itself does not 
justify the conclusion that Maijbhandar itself was a place of prominence 
by the time of Ahmad Ullah’s birth. But the Perso-Bangla name of the 
place—‘middle camp’ or ‘central storehouse’, to offer a couple of rough 
glosses—suggests that it may have had greater administrative or trade- 
related importance than an ordinary village. Thus, Maijbhandar might 
have been a local centre of commerce and government some time before 
it became, for the devotees of its most exalted son, the ‘heart of God’s 
dwelling among men’ (Harder 2000: 4). One can think of less likely 
places from which a local saint might arise to found a spiritual movement 
and shrine complex which would one day draw thousands to its annual 
cycle of celebrations and remembrances. 

But more germane may be Eaton’s follow-up account of ‘the rooting 
of Islam in Bengal’ in the final stage of the conversion process (Eaton 
1994: 268—303). He argues that the hegemonic ‘displacement of [earlier] 
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Bengali superhuman agencies from the local cosmology and their replace- 
ment by Islamic ones’ was accomplished during the 19th century, ‘when 
waves of Islamic reform movements ... swept over the Bengali country- 
side’ (ibid.: 281-82). In this he affirms the well-established view that 
Muslim revivalism was one of the main driving forces behind the con- 
solidation of Islam in modern East Bengal. Noting that the Maijbhandari 
movement dates from the 1850s at its earliest, when Ahmad Ullah returned 
to his home village and began his preaching and performance of miracles, 
we might ask how a Sufi movement could establish itself and thrive 
during a period of ‘waves of Islamic reform movements’ of precisely the 
sort most inimical toward Sufi ideas and practices. 

In seeking an answer to this question, one can readily imagine that 
Sufi shrines like that of Maijbhandar played an important role in con- 
solidating along Muslim lines the spiritual loyalties of East Bengali 
peasants whose religious practice had already long been an amalgam of 
magico-mystical elements drawn from Sufism and Vaishnavism (see Roy 
1983). In a more recent work, Eaton (2001) extends his argument to sug- 
gest that a pir-mazar (saint-and-shrine) Islamic ideology tied to the virtues 
of farming’ may have been pivotal in weaning large numbers of low- 
caste Hindu—or, we might say, ‘proto-Hindu’—cultivators to the Muslim 
fold all along the Bengal frontier; rather in the same manner, as Eaton 
(1989) has earlier shown, as the Punjabi shrine of Baba Farid drew Hindu 
Jats to the Muslim fold. The role of pirs in the process of Islamisation 
has been given similar emphasis by Asim Roy (1996: 104), who states: 
‘Pirification [sic] seems to provide the most significant clue to the process 
of Islamisation of the Bengal masses, as well as the only connecting 
thread linking Islam and the vast masses of rural converts.’ 

I suggest that Maijbhandari founder Ahmad Ullah may be seen as one 
of these ‘pir mediators’. His eclectic spiritual message, and the musico- 
poetic farm in which it so often came, seem likely to have secured him a 
following among peasants who were ‘Muslims’ and ‘Hindus’ in a purely 
nominal sense at best. Moreover, the message’s appeal to rural people 
might well have been reinforced by the enshrinement of the water buffalo 
as a major sacrificial animal. This placid, humble bovine is, of course, 
the premier draught animal of the Bengal peasantry. It is occasionally 
celebrated by elites as a symbol of the Bengali nation. In art, for instance, 


7] join Eaton in relying on John Thorp’s (1978) account of Bengali Muslim peasant 
ideation in which the Prophet Adam is modeled as ‘the First Farmer’, and the ideal Muslim 
is a landowner and master cultivator. 
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a famous work by the revered Bangladeshi painter Zainal Abedin shows 
a farmer and his buffalo joined together in a monumental struggle against 
the forces of nature. In literature, Sarat Chandra Chatterjee's famous . 
story, Mahish, makes the buffalo of the title emblematic of sacrifice and 
love. Thus a link is forged between the Maijbhandari tariga, the agrarian 
past in which the seeds of Bengali Islam were sown, and the modern 
nation of Bangladesh, whose mythic projections evoke dreamy, expansive 
landscapes of green and gold. 


IV 
Maijbhandaris in the city 


While the Maijbhandari tariga’s central shrine is in rural Chittagong, 
and its network extends across southern Bangladesh, the movement also 
has some representation in more northerly urban areas, including Dhaka. 
Major personalities in the Rahmaniya group reside in the nation's capital, 
and an outreach location in the name of its then-reigning pir, Syed Shafiul 
Bashar, was in evidence next to a popular shrine in the Mirpur area of 
Dhaka that I frequented in 1999. The Rahmaniya group maintains a Dhaka 
centre where dhikr/mahphil performances are held on Thursday nights 
and which the current Rahmaniya pir, Syed Emdadul Haq, visits twice 
yearly to take the bai'a of new murids. And followers of Ziaul Haq, 
many of them businessmen, established themselves as a group in Dhaka 
in the early 1990s, not long after his death. The group does not meet 
regularly, but its members try to arrange a 'seminar' once a year at which 
spiritual themes of interest are addressed. On occasion they also hold 
commemorative gatherings at which, once again, the rituals of dhikr 
performance followed by musical celebration are in evidence. These 
mahphils, while sporadic and a bit more formal in set-up, replicate the 
modes of worship and celebration characteristic of other Maijbhandari 
gatherings that I have attended. 


A commemoration of Ziaul Haq 


Dhaka 1999, the High Court shrine. October 31, the final day of the 
urs of the saint Sharifuddin Chisti. The large field on the east side of 
the High Court compound:has been transformed into a sea of awnings, 
divided into perhaps three or four dozen stalls, rented by the many 
groups participating in the urs. Several rows of tables, tea stalls and 
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other refreshment facilities clutter the area, as do mobile ice cream 
and other snack vendors. 

At the urs of a major holy man, many of the groups gathered for 
the commemoration ceremony come additionally to remember their 
own pir, who may have no connection with the saint whose mazar 
hosts the event. Thus, the holy aura of the latter exerts a kind of spiritual 
multiplier effect, permitting amplification of voices celebrating other 
pirs, local, regional or even ‘national’ as the case may be. Indeed, 
I have come not to witness the commemorative rites for Sharifuddin 
Chisti, but rather to join a group of devotees (bhaktas) of Ziaul Haq, 
whose followers are scattered far beyond his lotus-domed mazar in 
Maijbhandar. One of this group’s leaders, a businessman (here simply 
called Ahmad), has generously invited me to join their celebration. . 
Ahmad is a small man with a neat, short beard; balding, he allows the 
gray of his thinning hair to show. His friendly smile is genuinely 
welcoming, but throughout the evening his face will occasionally 
betray worry and care. It turns out that Ahmad has shouldered the 
larger share of the burden in arranging this event, including most of 
the considerable expense that it will entail. But so great is his love of 
Ziaul Haq that the cost of this conclave is no trouble. 

He first encountered the saint in 1981, he says, at a time of great 
personal and financial distress—he does not go into details—and 
became an instant bhakta of this luminous personality. Ziaul Haq, he 
says, 'solved' his problems, and Ahmad has been faithful in his de- 
votion to the pir ever since. 

By around 9.30 r.m., a fairly large group of men—only two or three 
adult women, Ahmad's relations, will be present as part of the group 
throughout the evening—has begun to congregate in the stall. A banner 
proclaiming this spot to be for devotees of Ziaul Haq has been draped 
at the rear, and these people, many middle-class professionals among 
them, have all come to affirm their spiritual allegiance to the holy 
man. Ahmad is seated at the centre of the gathering in front of an 
ashan, a rectangular, box-like mini-altar, perhaps half a meter high, 
some 50—60 cm in width, and around 20 cm deep, on which white 
candles and incense sticks (agarbati) are continuously burned, and 
food offerings will be piled as the evening wears on. The word ashan 
denotes a ‘seat’ of ritual or symbolic import, as in rajashan, ‘seat of 
the king', or throne. Here, as at so many of the small gatherings 
I have become used to seeing at shrines in Dhakg, the ashan is the 
seat of the pir, literally denoting his presence among those assembled 
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in his name. An ashan is thus crucial in facilitating devotees' access to 
their pir in such settings. Ahmad 'owns' this one, keeps it in his home, 
and produces it whenever this particular group of Ziaul Haq’s bhaktas 
comes together. 

Not long after my arrival, Ahmad excuses himself and leaves. He 
returns within a half-hour, driving a car to the front of the stall, from 
which he is helped to unload two large kettles filled with food. Prepared 
by Ahmad's wife, there are perhaps a hundred or more individually- 
filled small plastic bags containing beef biryani, with the meat 
deboned—a laborious but well-thought-out preparation which an- 
ticipates the problem of refuse disposal in this setting. The little packets 
are dispensed to all assembled, and so Ahmad, having marshalled his 
family in an impressive, carefully considered logistical feat, has been 
able to feed his brother devotees fully and with style. 

The newly arrived bhaktas have brought heaps of apples and 
bananas. These are loaded on top of the ashan, nearly crowding off 
the candles and agarbati that are incessantly lit, consumed and re- 
placed. Later, the fruit will be cut up and distributed as tabarruk. 
A man with the dress and demeanour of a local mullah arrives and 
begins to intone prayer-like utterances, which move the group into a 
milad, then on to the dhikr. The sequence moves—I capitalise to 
indicate cadence—from ‘Ja ilaha IL Allah’, to ‘IL Allah’, then just to 
‘Allah, Allah, Allah...’. For some reason the ‘hu’ ending to which a 
dhikr is often reduced does not form part of the repetitive pattern in 
this group. The dhikr completed, singers begin to arrive. The first 
appears to be a professional musician, hair cut in the ‘page-boy’ fashion 
wom by the famous religious mendicant-musicians known as Bauls. 
Next to me someone quips that this fellow must be a ‘nagar [city] 
Baul’, the sarcasm intended to suggest that the man is one of many in 
Dhaka alleged to impersonate and trade on the fame of this traditionally 
rural group of folk musicians, making the rounds of the shrines and 
events to earn their living as ‘Baul’ performers. This one plays the 
ektara and has brought a harmonium player, a percussionist with just 
one of a tabla set, and a man who clicks the little wood blocks. But 
their singing strikes me as somewhat anaemic and disappointing. One 
group of singers after another comes and goes in what becomes a blur 
amid the all-enveloping cacophony—devotees jammed together on 
the slightly elevated, groaning dais, onlookers pushing at the edge of 
the stall as intent as if they are watching a drama unfold. The tight 
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devotional intensity I recall from my first experiences with Maijbhandari 
mahphils in Comilla seems far removed from this chaos. The only 
stand-out performance, at around 3 A.M., is offered by a woman violinist 
who is also a professional singer, and her two accompanists on 
the harmonium and dhol (a drum). She has a strong, clear voice whose 
ring manages to overcome all competing sounds, and exudes a sincere 
dedication to both the lyrical and spiritual dimensions of her art. Things 
continue in this manner until just before dawn, when they begin to 
wind down. Occasionally flower petals are strewn over all assembled, 
and, twice, a man paid for the purpose shows up to wave smoky incense 
(dhup-dhuna) over the devotees, nearly asphyxiating all and sundry. 
At various points participants join in a song; some get up to dance, a 
few doffing their panjabi shirts while doing so. Through it all, Ahmad 
sits in front of his ashan in a posture of meditation. He never rises 
and never sings, seeming content, rather, to remain deep within the 
recesses of his self. 

Dawn at last provides the cue for closure. The fruit adorning the 
heavily laden ashan is cut up and distributed as tabarruk to each and 
all. By now the indigents, some of them spectacularly deformed or 
deranged, who frequent shrines and show up like desperate locusts at 

, events such as these, are on the scene, hoping that part of the tabarruk 
will be passed out to them. None are maltreated or thrust away; rather, 
all are patiently given a pittance, a morsel of the sacred food, and 
gradually fade away. The sleep-famished devotees, too, one by one, 
take their leave, stopping momentarily to thank Ahmad for making 
the gathering possible. He is now alert, attentive to the duties of a 
host, and as smilingly gracious as when wefirst met. He is uncertain 
as to when and where his little band of bhaktas will meet next. But to 
unite them again soon in adoration of their pir and spiritual protector, 
Ziaul Haq, is, it seems, his duty, his pleasure, and his respite. 


V 
Reflections 


The widespread veneration of pirs is one of several perpetually competing 
versions of Islamic belief and practice in Bangladesh. As noted at the 
outset of this essay, pirism appeals to a broad spectrum of people, includ- 
ing some among the otherwise minimally observant and many who are 
conventionally orthodox in their outward expression of faith. Pirism meets 
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its greatest resistance, however, from those whose fervour is embodied 
in spiritualist revival movements, such as the tablighi (readily found in 
Bangladesh), and from others whose devotion to Islam demands political 
activism in seeking an Islamic state wherein strict adherence to the shari'a 
would be instituted as the legal order. It is from groups of the latter that 
Sufi-derived, magico-mystical movements like the Maijbhandari face 
the greatest challenge to their legitimacy, since for shari'a-focused 
Muslims they represent a confrontation with Islamist versions of ortho- 
doxy. In this regard, it is worth remembering that the worship of saints 
has long been contested by the formally pious, from Abdul Wahhab in 
18th-century Arabia to the revivalists in I9th-century East Bengal. These 
two streams of Islam appear to have remained in vigorous opposition 
everywhere in the Muslim world for quite some time. Thus, the Sufi 
stream in Bangladeshi culture that Maijbhandar exemplifies is a key 
source of institutional resistance to the militant thrust of literalist Islam- 
ism, and this may help to account for the lack of truly broad political 
appeal that Bangladeshi Islamists have had to date. 

It remains to be seen whether this competition will continue as it has 
for so long. In her instructive discussions of pir veneration in Sylhet, 
Katy Gardner (1995: 228—68; 2001) argues that traditional allegiance to 
pirs as purveyors of miracles was being gradually undermined as the 
Sylheti migrant families she studied acquired both wealth and a more 
pietistic orientation to Islam from their sojourns abroad. Upon their return 
to Bangladesh, she asserts, they aimed to transform both the narratives 
of the great saints of the past and the conduct of their would-be emulators 
in the present to reflect and embody ritually conformist visions of what 
Islam should be. 

There is some evidence that this globalisation of a shari'a-oriented 
Islam has begun to have an impact on the Maijbhandaris, even though 
they are primarily found in the nation's south, a region not as yet well 
connected with the outside world. In contrast to the founder gener- 
ation whose members never made the haj, key members of the present 
Maijbhandari leadership have gone on the pilgrimage and, one is told, 
other frequent visits to Mecca. It may not be surprising, therefore, that 
since the research for this paper was conducted, the elaborate shrine of 
Ahmad Ullah has been razed, and its replacement built to a design which 
depicts or somehow evokes the pages of the Qur'an (Manzurul Mannan, 
personal communication, 3 November 2003). This is in keeping with the 
view of the movement's current leadership that the movement should be 
seen as compliant with shari'a. Thus, Gardner's observations may well 
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be right, and one wonders what this says about the future of Bangladeshi 
Islam's *multivocality' and whether, by reduction of the form and variation 
which gives the Maijbhandari tariga so much of its intrinsic appeal, the 
movement itself will be diminished. 

Yet one is loath to accept the inevitability of such an outcome. In all 
of its social, political and economic dimensions, the pir-murid-mazar 
complex lies at the heart of Bangladeshi culture, and movements of this 
sort provide genuine vehicles of spiritual expression for very many people 
in Bangladesh. The Maijbhandari tariga draws both leadership and 
subaltern participation from across the social spectrum, including the 
highly-educated men who direct its activities from their manjil head- 
quarters in Maijbhandar, the businessmen and service professionals who 
organise local urban groups of devotees, and the ordinary farmers who 
people its widely-dispersed rural outposts. Bangladeshi elites and be- 
wildered foreign visitors to the country are often tempted to dismiss the 
phenomenon of pir veneration as at best a spectacle of superstition on 
the part of the ignorant or at worst as a conspiracy to fleece the gullible 
on the part of charlatans posing as holy men. No doubt some self-styled 
pirs are ‘touts’—1o use a favourite Bangladeshi epithet—and many vul- 
nerable souls may be taken in by their blandishments. But the charisma 
of genuine holy men, the aura of their shrines and the hope delivered by 
their teachings serve as lifelines for a host of ordinary people, just as the 
carnival element in musical, dance and oratorical performance that en- 
livens commemorative festivals like those I have described, and is the 
nightly fare of mazars everywhere, supplies diversion and entertainment 
for myriad folk whose daytimes are devoid of hope or pleasure. In the 
face of pressures to bow to the primacy of canon and the homogenisation 
of observance, the key to the self-preservation of Maijbhandari and other 
Sufi versions of Bangladeshi Islam may well lie in their power to entertain, 
to overwhelm and to inspire. 
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Dalit rebellion against untouchability 
in Chakwada, Rajasthan 


Bela Bhatia 


This article presents a detailed case study of Dalit rebellion against untouchability in 
Chakwada, a village of Jaipur district in Rajasthan. The case study highlights the fact 
that, while many humiliating practices of the past have ceased, caste discrimination 
continues in many forms. Caste-based hierarchy and power are still at the heart of the 
traditional social order and determine, to a large extent, the kinds of lives that people 
live. Further, the police and the state machinery have failed to protect the constitutional 
rights of Dalits, and often end up aligning with forces that suppress them. In the eyes of 
the law-enforcing agencies, Dalits remain unequal citizens, The Chakwada story brings 
out the difficulties that Dalits face in breaking traditional forms of oppression. Any attempt 
to challenge the traditional social order makes them vulnerable to repression and violence, 
and also to isolation. The article also argues that this rebellion against untouchabllity did 
not really challenge the caste system itself. 


21 September 2002: The morning air on this otherwise ordinary 
September day seems to hold an indefinable expectancy. In a small 
wayside tea stall in Dudu, as I wait for my friends to arrive for the 
rally (a sadbhavna rally launched to raise awareness about Dalit issues), 
I talk to the only other person who is also sipping tea. A fine-featured 
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villager, in Rajasthani attire with earrings and mojhnis (traditional 
Rajasthani footwear), he is not too forthcoming at first. But the mention 
of Chakwada provokes an immediate reaction. "The Bairwas have 
their own ghat which is nyare (separate), so where is the injustice? 
Now they are thinking of entering the Shiv temple. How can they 
when this is forbidden?’ he asked. A middle peasant of Jat caste from 
a nearby village, he added that Jats from the surrounding area were 
going to assemble in Phagi to counter the rally. The teashop owner, 
quite poor, didn’t say much but the nods and shakes of his head made 
it clear that he agreed. 

Later in the morning, en route to Madhorajpura where we were 
planning to join the rally, we stopped at a village called Devriya. The 
Chakwada incident was known there too. Some women and older 

persons who had stayed back told us that many from their hamlet had 
gone. This was clearly a Dalit hamlet. In their village, they said, they 
lived discriminated lives at the hands of those the women kept referring 
to as ‘aado’ and ‘dhando’ (the obstructive and stubborn ones). 

The rally could not continue from Madhorajpura. The rallyists 
decided to avoid a confrontation with the Jats who were assembled in 
thousands in Phagi, the next big junction on the scheduled route.! 
Since they were armed with lathis and in a belligerent mood, violence 
seemed inevitable. Violence could not be completely avoided, how- 
ever, for policemen trying to disperse the assembly became targets of 
Jat anger, and 44 of them were injured in the clash that followed. 


I 
Introduction 

Chakwada, a little-known village around 50 kilometres from Jaipur, 
has been in the midst of a social upheaval. The issue is the ever-persisting 
one of 'untouchability'. The most basic of all human rights—to be re- 
garded as a human at par with others—is still out of reach for many 
Indian citizens. This basic freedom continues to be for most of them like 
stars in the sky—sparklingly attractive but distant. 

The story began in December 2001. After several years of continuous 


drought, the water in the village pond had depleted. The pond is a large 
one, and impressive even in its depleted state. It is said to be more than 


! Phagi, the tehsil beadquarterz, is only 6 kilometres from Chakwada. 
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500 years old. Herdsmen like to stop by this pond, as do yatris (travellers). 
It is a popular stop due to the shade of many different trees nearby as 
well as the Shiv temple located at one end of the pond. However, not all 
yatris or all inhabitants of the village have equal access to the pond. This 
has been the parampara (tradition) of the village, as laid down by the 
buzurg (elders).? This parampara allows bathing rights to all except those 
who are avarna, that is, outcaste (also identified with castes presently 
listed as Scheduled Castes). This law, made by the elders of savarna 
Hindus, allows access even to the Muslim and Adivasi residents of the 
village, but not to Dalits.? Clearly, in their eyes, Dalits were outside the 
Hindu fold, and therefore could not be allowed equal access to water, 
which in Rajasthan has always been a precious commodity. 

Since olden times, the Chakwada pond had four ghats where the gaon 
wale, as all castes and communities other than the Dalits are referred to 
by the Dalits, were allowed to bathe. These ghats are located in a semi- 
circle, at one end of which is the Shiv temple. Beyond the Shiv temple, 
there used to be a few slabs of stone where the Dalits would bathe. Dalits 
had to struggle before a ghat was also built for them at this location 

_ about thirty years ago. But even today, all the other four ghats have dig- 
nified Hindu names (Jorawar, Narsingh, Mahadev and Ganesh) while 
the fate of the last ghat is like that of a child who was allowed birth but 
has been thwarted ever since. The Dalit ghat remains nameless. "That is 
the ghat of the poor. It has no name. They call it “Bairwaon ka ghat” [the 
ghat of the Bairwas]', said Phoolchand, a young Bairwa. 

Even after the Dalits got a ghat of their own, their problems were not 
over. Their ghat, located on higher ground, always had less water than 
the other ghats, and in drought years it dried up completely. This unfavour- 
able location, combined with the continuing prohibition of access to the 


? These rules were laid down by the panchayat, which existed in pre-modern times. 
Even though this panchayat was known as the ‘village panchayat’, it was not representative 
of all social classes. Its members were from the upper castes. Dalits would be called only 
‘apni baat kahnai ko, dabanai ko’ (to say what they had to say, to subjugate them). 

? According to Babulal Bairwa, the main protagonist in this rebellion, this was out of 
fear. Muslims were feared due to the power of their badshah over the local rajas, a power 
that was often misused for sexual advantage; and Meenas were feared because the Meena 
tnbe had a reputation of being deft at theft (interview, 22 May 2004) Muslims are 
considered pert of the ‘general castes’ in the village, though they too are not entirely on an 
equal footing. In certain quarters, untouchability with the Muslims is felt even though not 
practised openly. 
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other ghats, had led to the present rebellion.‘ Following a collective deci- 
sion to break this unjust tradition, Babulal Bairwa and Radheshyam Bairwa 
took a dip at Ganesh ghat (close to the Shiv temple) on 14 December 
2001, acutely aware of the mayhem that would follow. As expected, this 
resulted in social outrage unprecedented in the recent history of the region. 

The trajectory of this resistance highlights many crucial aspects of the 
predicament of Dalits in rural Rajasthan: the continuation of untouch- 
ability in brazen violation of the law; the absence of government initiative 
in this matter, the difficulties Dalits face in claiming their basic democratic 
rights; the nexus between government officials and dominant castes; the 
complexity of caste divisions and alliances, among others. A close look 
at the Chakwada rebellion can help us to understand these issues, espe- 
cially the persistence of untouchability and the state’s passivity to it even 
in the face of a rebellion. 


n 
The setting 


I visited Chakwada for the first time on 25 September 2002. Alighting 
from a local passenger jeep, my very first sight was the large pond, the 
stage for this confrontation. Even though four days had lapsed since the 
Phagi skirmish, I expected the atmosphere to be tense. Feeling like an 
unwanted cactus in this somewhat desolate and even hostile landscape, 
Imade my way to a nearby shop. Besides the young shopkeeper, another 
man (who turned out to be a Jat by caste) was also present. After answering 
the usual questions posed to an outsider, I asked what the conflict in 
Chakwada was about. 


‘Yahan nahane-dhone ki ladai hai.’ (The conflict here is about bathing 
and washing.) 

‘Yahan mooch ki ladai hai.’ (The conflict here is about keeping the 
moustache [honour] intact.) 

‘Kiski mooch?’ (Whose moustache?) 

*Jaaton ki, Bairwaon ki. Bairwa kahte hain ki veh Brahmin ho gae. 
(Of the Jats, of the Bairwas. The Bairwas are claiming that they have 
become Brahmins.) 


* The Bairwas felt this to be unfair because equal contribution (in cash or as shramdan— 
donation of labour) was taken from them towards the maintenance of the pond, but equal 
access was denied to them. 
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"Bairwaon ne to hamein aise rakha hua hai jaise jeebh hoti hai danton 
ke beech. Thoda sa bahar nikle to kat jae. Thoda sa kahe to chua- 
choot ka case ho jata hai.’ (Bairwas have kept us like a tongue between 
the teeth. If it comes out just a little, it gets cut. Even if just a little is 
said, an Atrocity case is slammed.) 


The other man was worried about the repercussions in his village 
Pachala (3 kilometres away), which also had Bairwas, a strong Jat com- 
munity and a pond with separate ghats. Bidding them farewell, I proceeded 
towards the Bairwa hamlet, encouraged by the tacit acknowledgement 
that the Bairwas had a moustache and were entitled to keep it! 

Chakwada village falls under Phagi tehsil in Jaipur district. Socially, 
the Dalits divide their village into two: the ‘general castes’ and the Sched- 
uled Castes (known there as 'SCs'). Predominant among the former 
are the Jats, who comprise roughly half of the village’s 525 households 
(261 households, to be precise). Jat domination is a common feature of 
the villages in this region. Among the upper castes, there are nearly 
100 households of Brahmins. Rajputs, traditionally the dominant upper 
caste in Rajasthan, are a small minority in Chakwada (three households). 
Meenas, a well-off community listed as a Scheduled Tribe in Rajasthan 
(thirty-two households), and thirty-five households of Muslims, make 
up the remainder of the general castes. 

There are 102 Dalit households. The Bairwas (known as Chamars else- 
where) are numerically the strongest (seventy households), followed by 
the Balais (thirty households). The Member of the Legislative Assembly 
(MLA) for the Phagi reserved constituency, under which Chakwada falls, 
is a Balai. As we shall see later in this article, he sided with the Jats in the 
present conflict. At first sight, judging by the mostly fair-sized and at 


* | was struck by this analogy of a tongue between teeth. It reminded me of another 
instance when exactly the same analogy had been used by a Rajput farmer in Nannor 
village (Sahar block, Bhojpur, Bihar) during the 1996 Lok Sabha elections, following a 
massacre by the CPI(ML) Liberation of eight Bhumihars on the day prior to the election 
(which tn itself was a response to a massacre by the Ranbir Sena the previous month), as 
a result of which the upper castes had stayed indoors on election day—# situation which 
had been the fate of the Dalits in the region in most of the previous elections. While in this 
latter case, the analogy may well apply, its usage in the Chakwada case is difficult to 
understand, What it conveys is the acute sense of persecution that the upper castes, 
comfortable in the traditional social order, feel at the slightest attempt by the Dalits to 
change the status quo. 
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least semi-pucca houses of the Bairwas, the Dalits of Chakwada seem to 
be economically better placed than their counterparts in other states such 
as Bihar. This shows that advancement in social status does not necessarily 
follow from an improvement in economic circumstances. The remaining 
two Dalit households are Bhangis. 

Not unlike in other parts of India, the upper castes have dominated 
public positions in Chakwada. This is evident, for example, from the 
caste background of the functionaries of the panchayat, especially the 
sarpanch. The present sarpanch, Pushpadevi Sharma, is from an upper 
caste, as was the previous sarpanch, Bhagwansai Sharma. Pushpadevi, 
however, is considered a dummy sarpanch (Chakwada panchayat is a 
reserved seat for women); it is common knowledge that her husband, 
Nandkishore Sharma, is the de facto sarpanch. 

Jats are the most powerful caste in Chakwada. The Jat community is 
not only numerically strong, but owns most of the land. Administratively 
included in the ‘Other Backward Classes’ (OBC) category, most of thenr 
have been Congress supporters, though a significant number are known 
to have shifted to the Bharatiya Janata Party, or BJP, in the recent elections 
(Assembly elections in 2003 and parliamentary elections in 2004). An 
important reason for this shift is the Vajpayee government's granting of 
their long-standing demand for reservations soon after it came to power 
in 2002. 


IH 
Untouchability: Past and present 


The contemporary face of untouchability in Chakwada and surrounding 
areas is nuanced ın some respects, blatant in others, but remains a major 
social evil that causes pain, humiliation and rage amongst the victims. 
While many humiliating practices of the past have changed, caste discrim- 
ination continues and the present remains troubled due to the unresolved 
caste question. 

The recorded history of caste conflict in Chakwada goes back at least 
to the mid-1930s, when Ambedkar referred to it in his famous essay 
‘Annihilation of caste’: A 


A most recent event is reported from the village Chakwara in Jaipur 
State. It seems from the reports that have appeared in the newspapers 
that an untouchable of Chakwara who had retumed from a pilgrimage 
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had arranged to give a dinner to his fellow untouchables of the village 
as an act of religious piety. The host desired to treat the guests to a 
sumptuous meal and the items served included ghee (butter) also. But 
while the assembly of untouchables was engaged in partaking of the 
food, the Hindus in their hundreds, armed with lathis, rushed to the 
scene, despoiled the food and belaboured the untouchables who left 
the food they were served with and ran away for their lives. And why 
was this murderous assault committed on defenceless untouchables? 
The reason given is that the untouchable host was impudent enough 
to serve ghee and his untouchable guests were foolish enough to taste 
it. Ghee is undoubtedly a luxury for the rich. But no one would think 
that consumption of ghee was a mark of high social status. The Hindus 
of Chakwara thought otherwise and in righteous indignation aven- 
ged themselves for the wrong done to them by the untouchables, who 
insulted them by treating ghee as an item of their food which they 
ought to have known could not be theirs, consistently with the dignity 
of the Hindus. This means that an untouchable must not use ghee 
even if he can afford to buy it, since it is an act of arrogance towards 
the Hindus. This happened on or about the Ist of April 1936! 
(Ambedkar 1989, Vol. 1: 40-41). 


This story, told and retold, is part of the oral history of the Bairwas of 
Chakwada today. They recall how the meal was being served to the rows 
of seated people when the attack occurred. Armed with lathis, and hurling 
abuses, the attackers threw mud in the food. Their pressure tactics, how- 
ever, could not contain the revolt against the unjust ban on ghee consump- 
tion, and Dalits of Chakwada continued to consume ghee on special 
occasions as and when they could afford it. Today this rule stands broken, 
and the Bairwas take pride in their ancestors’ fight for dignity. 

There are other examples of unjust rules that have died out over time. 
One is the practice of giving water to Dalits through an iron or wooden 
pipe called a pandala. Even in a piau, and public places such as hotels, 
Dalits would be thus humiliated.’ Caste discrimination at school was 
also the norm. Ramlal Bairwa, for instance, recalls that twenty-five years 
ago, when he was in primary school, 'ham pyase khade rahte the jab 


* Interview with Babulal Bairwa, 25 September 2002. 
7 Interview with Laduram Solaniya (former MLA, Phagi), 25 September 2002. 
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tak savarna jati ka koi baccha hamein matke se pani na pilata’ (we had 
to remain thirsty until a high-caste child would give us water from the 
pitcher). There were also other forms of caste discrimination at school, 
such as separate seating arrangements. Ramlal Bairwa added that as 
children he and his friends couldn't understand why they were considered 
‘dirty’, even when they were actually cleaner than some higher-caste 
children. 

While some discriminatory practices have ceased, discrimination in 
other guises persists. Untouchability at school is not as common as it 
used to be, but some parents complain that even today Dalit children are 
often made to sit in the back rows. There is a separate cremation ground 
for the Dalits. Purther, water sources such as wells remain separate. And 
while all can draw water from the government hand pumps, Dalit women 
often have to fight in order to get others to respect the queue. Also, the 
public hand pumps are sometimes deliberately so placed that access to 
them becomes difficult for the Dalits. Describing a recent instance of 
this, Jamku Devi said: 


There is an old Hanuman temple in our village. Four months ago, as 
part of the drought relief works, a raised platform was built near the 
temple and a hand pump was installed in the centre. Then a boundary 
wire was fixed and a gate constructed, and soon a sadhu made himself 
at home there. The handle of the hand pump was installed only after 
the gate was in place, in order to control the use of the hand pump. 
Now, Jagdish Jat prohibits us from entering the gate and filling water 
from that hand pump. He says, ‘puja karna hai to dur se karo, tilak 
lagana hai to dur se lagao, matha tekna hai to dur se teko’ (if you 
have to worship, do it from afar). Except SCs, all are allowed to fill 
water from that hand pump. 


As we can see in this instance, pani (water) and puja (worship) were 
strategically so mixed that Dalits were effectively barred from both. 
Similarly, Dalits in Chakwada are yet to gain the right of temple entry. 
None of the five big sarvajanik (public) temples in the village, includ- 
ing the Shiv temple, are accessible to them. In fact, they are not even 


! Besides, there are sıx other smaller temples, including three of Baba Ramdev, in the 
Dulit hamlets. Dalits are prohibited from entry into all the temples, except their own. 
Interestingly, Baba Ramdev himself was a Rajput from Jaisalmer who had fought for 
Dalit mghts. Even though the Bairwas pointed out that they hed no desire to enter these 
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allowed to be in the vicinity of the temples. On one occasion, related by 
Kanhaiyalal Bairwa: 


This happened eight years ago. I was making a rope near the Mahadev 
ghat. As the length of the rope increased, I had to move backwards 
and soon I was quite close to the temple. I was fined Rs 500 for this. 
They said I had no right to come near the temple. The fact is that we 
have no right to bathe 1n the ghats, or even sit under the shady trees 
near the temple, and nor can our children play in that area. After that 
incident, they constructed a wall around the temple... 

Ironically [continued Kanhaiyalal] it is the labourers [usually Dalits] 
who lay the foundation of the temple and create its splendid form, but 
as soon as the structure is complete and the murti installed, it belongs 
exclusively to the savarnas and Dalits become outcastes. 


Parampara or buzurgon ke niyam (rules made by the ancestors) are 
invoked as reasons in defence of these discriminatory practices. That 
these rules were made by and for the dominant castes is conveniently 
overlooked. 


IV 
The present conflict 


'As mentioned earlier, the recent conflict began when Babulal Bairwa 
and Radheshyam Bairwa took a dip in the Ganesh ghat of the pond on 
14 December 2001 (around 9 A.M.). This was not a spontaneous action; it 
followed a collective decision of the Bairwa community to rebel against 
the existing norm that prevented them from accessing all ghats. 

Late in the evening on the same day, the upper castes held a meeting 
near the pond and shouted slogans against the Bairwas. Babulal and 
Radheshyam kept indoors. They made a phone call to the police station 


temples, temple entry remains an unfulfilled democratic night of Dalits ın Rajasthan. A 
prominent case 1s that of the famous Shrinath temple in Nathdwara, one of the most cele- 
brated pilgrimage shrines of India. As recently as mid-January 2004, activists participating 
in a national Dalit Swadhikar rally organised by the National Campaign on Dalit Human 
Rights were denied entry, in spite of a strong court Judgement affirming that the right of 
Dalits to enter the temple unhindered was protected under Arucle 17 of the Constitution. 
The judgement was given in 1988 when Swami Agnivesh sought the protection of the 
Court before entering the temple with a group of Dalits. In spite of the Court order, their 
attempt had failed (Mohammed 2004). 
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at Phagi and appraised the Station House Officer (SHO) about the situ- 
ation. They were told that nothing could be done that night and that they 
should file a complaint at the police station the following morning.? 

The next day, the SHO (Mahesh Sharma) came to the village along 
with the tehsildar, Bhagirath Sakh. On reaching the village, they sent word 
to the Bairwas that they should come to meet them near the pond. When 
the Bairwas came, they were roundly scolded for breaking the village 
tradition. They were told not to do anything that would escalate the con- 
flict. On the same day, the Deputy Superintendent of Police and the As- 
sistant Collector-cum—Magistrate also came to the village. They held a 
meeting of the Bairwas and the upper castes in the village community 
hall. Again the same message was repeated: that the Bairwas should, in 
accordance with the village parampara, desist from bathing in the ghats 
reserved for the upper castes. None of the government officials who 
visited the village that day or in the following days visited the Bairwa 
hamlet or talked with the Bairwas separately. This censorious and non- 
supportive attitude of the government officials only increased the isolation 
and fear of the Bairwas. 

On 16 December, the general castes of the village organised a meeting 
to which the Bairwas were summoned. Babulal Bairwa was asked why 
he had bathed at the prohibited ghats. To this he replied, ‘main bhi 
insaan hoon, mujhe nahane ka adhikar nahin hai? (1 am also a human 
being; don't I have a right to bathe?) The Bairwas were asked to sign a 
statement admitting that they had broken the village parampara and called 
the police. They were told to sign the statement or face the consequences. 
When the Bairwas refused to sign, another meeting was held. In this 
meeting, presided over by Swami Bajrang Das, a local Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad (VHP) leader, a fine of Rs 51,000 was imposed on Babulal and 
the Bairwa community. The meeting held that by bathing in the ghat 
reserved for the upper castes and involving the police and administration 
in the internal affairs of the village, the Bairwas had broken the village 
parampara and lowered the dignity of the village. 

The Bairwas refused to pay the fine. Explaining this, one of the Bairwas 
argued: ‘Hamne gai thodi mari hai, ya khoon thodi jo kiya hai' (it's 
not that we have killed a cow, or murdered someone—why should we be 


* A Sub-inspector in the Phagi thana later acknowledged that according to official 
directives, ‘suchna mlltal lu mokai par jana jaruri ha? (we are required to reach the site 
as soon as we receive information). 
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asked to pay a fine?). Following their defiance, a social and economic 
boycott of the Bairwa community was announced on 21 December. The 
boycott meant that no landowner would employ them or lend farm imple- 
ments to them, they could not buy vegetables or a cup of tea in the village, 
the local doctor would not treat them, the fair price shop would not serve 
them, the local mechanic would not repair their bicycles, and so on. 
Further, if anyone broke the boycott, a fine of Rs 5,000 would be imposed 
on that person. 

The next day, the Bairwas finally lodged a First Information Report 
(FIR) against seventeen persons under the Scheduled Castes and Sched- 
uled Tribes (Prevention of Atrocities) Act, 1989. They had been planning 
to do this for some time, but were waiting for the return of Harishanker 
Bairwa, a relatively knowledgeable member of their community, who 
had gone to Gujarat. The police, however, remained indifferent and did 
not take any action. In the village, the Bairwas continued to face verbal 
abuse and were threatened with physical abuse if they did not fall in line. 
In the absence of any protection or action by the police and the local 
administration, the Bairwas finally approached the Rajasthan State 
Human Rights Commission for protection and justice. The SHRC, how- 
ever, did not initiate an independent enquiry. Instead it ordered the Super- 
intendent of Police to investigate the case. 

On 3 January 2002, some police officials were sent to the village and 
the Bairwas were able to bathe in the ghat under police protection. How- 
ever, when they attempted to bathe again the next day (without police 
protection), they were chased away by a mob of dominant castes. The 
Bairwas were now convinced that they would not get any sustained 
help from the government, and decided to approach other groups like 
the People’s Union for Civil Liberties (PUCL) and the Centre for Dalit 
Human Rights (CDHR) in Jaipur. These groups started putting pressure 
on the administration. 

Under this pressure, Liakat Ali Khan (Superintendent of Police, Rural) 
and the then District Collector, B.N. Sharma, visited the village. Even 
though the Collector affirmed that the law had primacy over any village 
tradition, and that everyone would have to abide by the law, no punitive 
action against those accused in the FIR was taken. Instead, on 6 January 
2002, the local administration forced the Bairwas to enter into a com- 
promise with the upper castes. This included the Bairwas having to sign 
a statement saying that there was no prohibition on the Bairwas and that 
they were free to bathe in the pond. Under pressure, some of the Bairwas 
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signed the statement, even though in practice this was not the case. On 
hearing about this compromise later on, the SHRC closed the Chakwada 
file, three months after the initial application, on the grounds that during 
this period none of the Bairwas had approached them with any further 
complaint (and also because the matter had by then been taken up by the 
National SC/ST Commission). Thus, the grievance of the complainants 
and the Bairwa community was not addressed adequately, either by the 
state machinery or by the SHRC. 

In the absence of any government action, the CDHR along with the 
PUCL and several other organisations initiated a 60-km long sadbhavna 
rally (peace and harmony march) to Chakwada on 20-21 September 2002. 
The objective of this rally was to sensitise the public as well as the admin- 
istration to the problems faced by Dalits. The rally started from Chaksu 
on 20 September, and covered an initial distance of 45 km. Meanwhile, 
8 rumour spread that the Dalits were planning not only to bathe in the 
pond but also to enter the Shiv temple. In reaction to this, the upper 
castes of Chakwada began a ‘Ram dhun? programme near the pond and 
thereby blocked access to it as well as to the temple. This Ram dhuni had 
the support of the local VHP as well as financial contributions from the 
local MLA. The next day (21 September), a large mob assembled in 
Chakwada itself, while another mob of around 15,000 assembled in Phagi, 
the next big junction on the scheduled route of the rally. The mob con- 
sisted mainly of Jats, armed with lathis. Since violence seemed imminent, 
the rally was called off before it could reach Phagi. Following the rally, 
late at night on 24 September the administration managed to facilitate 
bathing of Bairwas in the ghats under police protection. Even though the 
sustained struggle of the Bairwas had secured them the bathing rights, 
they had little confidence that they would be able to hold on to those 
rights in the long term. 


V 
Subsequent developments 


After the Chakwada rebellion and the subsequent Phagi confrontation, 
the situation in the surrounding area was tense. Dalits, particularly 
Bairwas, were frightened of repercussions. Their apprehension that they 
would be made targets of Jat anger proved justified. Several cases of 
caste-based harassment and excesses against Bairwas were reported in 
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the Phagi-Chaksu area. The actual number of cases is likely to be large, 
considering that many victims may not have reported these incidents to 
the police or higher authorities for fear of reprisal. Even though such 
incidents had occurred even prior to the Chakwada rebellion, there was 
a marked increase in frequency after it. The following is a selective list 
of some of these cases; the diverse forms of discrimination used to humili- 
ate the Bairwas should be noted. 


1. On21 September 2002, Jats of Kansel village participated in the 
Phagi action in large numbers. That night, after dining in Chakwada, 
they returned on their tractors to the village. They stopped in the 
Bairwa hamlet, abused and insulted the Bairwas in casteist ter- 
minology and challenged them to come out of their homes and 
face them. The Bairwas remained indoors. However, this increased 
their insecurity and fear. 

2. On 22 September 2002, Dhanpal Bairwa of Khera village 
and Laduram Bairwa of Jharana village were travelling from 
Madhorajpur to Phagi in a private bus as they had done countless 
times before. Unlike previous journeys, that day they experienced 
abuse and humiliation by dominant-caste co-travellers. These 
passengers claimed that *ham savarn jati ke logon ko in achoot, 
neech Bairwa logon ki badboo aa rahi hai' (we upper-caste people 
are being affected by the stink of these untouchable, low-born, 
Bairwas). They waved the objections of the driver and the con- 
ductor aside, promising them full payment of the tickets owed to 
them, and compelled them to stop the bus midway and evict the 
Bairwas. Severely outnumbered, Dhanpal and Laduram stepped 
down, but their trial was not yet over. They were spat at from the 
windows of the bus, abused and threatened with dire consequences 
(that their family members would be lynched) if they dared to 
inform the police. Frightened for their families, they did not make 
a police complaint. 

3. On 25 September 2002, the dominant castes of Kansel village put 
a large quantity of faeces in the drinking water well of the Bairwas. 
This action was severely criticised by elders in the village, and 


10 I am grateful to PL. Mimroth for sharing a letter written by Chandalal Bawa 
(Barwa Samaj, Phagi) and R S. Dev (National Campaign for Dalit Human Rights) to the 
CDHR in October 2002, which contains some of the details mentioned here. 
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the well was cleaned up. However, the following day the act was 
repeated. A FIR was then lodged in the Phagi police station, with 
no immediate effect. Subsequently, the police along with the local 
administration contacted the Bairwas, only to impress upon them 
that they should enter into a compromise. Besides getting the police 
to act on their behalf, the dominant castes tried to confuse the 
situation by getting some of the Bhangis of the village to complain 
against the Bairwas. 

4. In Chapri village, a different method more direct and drastic — 
was used to deprive the Bairwas of drinking water. Here, the drink- 
ing water well in the Bairwa hamlet was filled up with stones and 
mud and sealed with wooden planks. The dominant castes were 
successful in vitiating the atmosphere and traumatising the Bairwas, 

5. During this period, individual Bairwas were victimised in diverse 
ways. For example, on 12 October 2002, Bannalal Jat and his 
wife Kamla Jat, who ran the government dairy in Gokulpura vil- 
lage, refused to accept milk from Gopal Bairwa. 'I do not accept 
the milk of Chamars in my dairy, shouted Bannalal as he ran 
after Gopal waving his shoe, mouthing casteist abuses and threat- 
ening to kill him. Gopal, who had been depositing milk in the 
same dairy throughout the previous year, lodged an FIR in the 
Phagi police station on the same day. But no action was taken. 
A discouraged Gopal wrote to CDHR requesting them to intervene. 
‘I am a poor Scheduled Caste person, that is why the police has 
not taken any action against the culprits based on my report, he 
wrote. The CDHR did take immediate action by writing to the 
SHRC. However, nothing happened thereafter. 

6. Attempts were also made to revive old untouchability-related prac- 
tices. For example, in a teashop in Ladana village a few dominant- 
caste customers forced a Bairwa to wash his glass after drinking 
tea, against the wishes of the shop owner.!! The matter escalated 
and reached the sarpanch. The sarpanch took a clear stand against 
this discrimination, but his views were disregarded and his author- 
ity ignored. The miscreants announced that all teashops that catered 
to the Bairwas would be closed down. A similar incident occurred 
in another teashop in Mohanpur Prithvi Singh village where the 


"' The Bairwas are not usually expected to wash their glasses in local teashops even 
though some other communities, such as the Bhangis and Vaghris, still are 
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Bairwas were prohibited from using the jug and the glass for drink- 
ing water as well as from sitting on chairs and benches. They 
were insulted and physically threatened if they dared to disobey.” 


What is important to note is that all these cases came under the juris- 
diction of the Phagi police station. In all the cases the police responded 
in a similar fashion, that is, no responsible action was taken. As in the 
Chakwada case, the mandatory response from the police and admin- 
istration—legal action as per provisions of law at their own initiative— 
was not forthcoming. The Dalits have had to cope with their fear, physical 
insecurity, distress and anxiety on their own and wait for the situation to 
return to normal. As the Phagi case shows, the ‘rule of law’ comes into 
effect only after much prodding, especially by civil society organisations. 
Pleas of the people, requests which are made in a language and tone of 
respectful expectation rather than rights (‘Aap ham par meharbani karein. 
Doshi par karyavahi karein'—Please oblige us by taking legal action), 
are ignored. The bottom line is that the thana police personnel feel no 
sense of responsibility or obligation to act, nor fear of any punishment if 
they do not. 

The anti-Bairwa sentiment also pervaded the pre-poll calculations 
during the Assembly elections of 2003. There was an unspoken under- 
standing amongst the dominant castes in the Chakwada area that ‘kisi 
bhi halat mein Bairwa ko jeetne nahi dena hai’ (on no account should a 
Bairwa be allowed to win). The Bairwas were equally determined that 
only a Bairwa should win. With this in mind the Bairwas voted for the 
BJP candidate, Laxmi Narayan Bairwa, who also happened to be the 
President of the all-India Bairwa Mahasabha, even though, as they admit, 
he did not speak out against the upper castes forcefully enough. ‘We 
have habitually voted for the Congress, but this time it became a caste 
fight, said Babulal Bairwa." 

The caste fight that Babulal was referring to was a fight to ensure the 
victory of a Bairwa candidate. It was not a fight between Dalits and 
the upper castes. In fact, the Congress candidate, Mukesh Valmiki, had 


" Besides the above-menuu xu cases, a few instances of encroachment on lower caste— 
owned land by the dominant castes also occurred. Since accurate details could not be 
gathered, these are not reported here. 

" Caste sentiment, it seems, has also influenced decision-making in previous elections. 
As Babulal pointed out with some pride: ‘In all previous elections, except in two instances, 
we have always had a Bairwa MLA’ 
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more credibility than the BJP candidate (Laxmi Narayan Bairwa) as a 
Dalit leader. The Bairwas themselves acknowledged that he was an able 
person, sympathetic to the cause of the Dalits, and that unlike Laxmi 
Narayan he was able to stand up to the upper castes. Yet they voted for 
Laxmi Narayan because he was a Bairwa. Another reason was that they 
did not feel that Mukesh Valmiki would be able to defeat Ashok Tanwar, 
the previous MLA (contesting as an independent candidate). Ashok 
Tanwar, a Balai, had opposed the Bairwa rebellion and the Bairwas were 
keen to trounce him, come what may. 

In the Lok Sabha elections (2004), the Bairwas voted for the BJP can- 
didate again. The BJP candidate this time was a Brahmin by caste. But 
they voted for him because they wanted to prevent the Congress candidate 
(a Rajput) from winning since Ashok Tanwar was backing him. His vic- 
tory would mean strengthening the clout of Ashok Tanwar, which they 
wanted to avoid at all cost. Thus, ironically, in both elections the Bairwas 
ended up voting for the very party (the BJP) which stands for a restoration 
of the traditional social order which they had tried to rebel against. 

One can see how complex is the ground reality as far as caste identities 
are concerned. Caste equations during elections bring out popular under- 
standing more sharply than at other times. The politics of reserved con- 
stituencies further undermine Dalit solidarity, as Dalit castes are pitted 
against each other. Dalit candidates fight Dalit candidates, and different 
Dalit castes (such as the Bairwas and Balais) often end up competing 
with each other. This has evidently applied in the case of Ashok Tanwar. 
Tanwar is known to enjoy the patronage of the Jats and openly told us 
that it was quite understandable that the Jats were not allowing the 
Bairwas to bathe in their ghats considering how dirty the Bairwas usually 
were.'^ In fact, his attitude appeared to be not just anti-Bairwa but anti- 
Dalit, confirming Dr Ambedkar's apprehension that Dalit parliamen- 
tarians would not truly represent the interests of the Dalits unless they 
were elected by separate Dalit constituencies. Dalit parliamentarians 
elected by general constituencies, Ambedkar had argued, would not be 
accountable to Dalits but to a larger constituency, effectively dominated 
by the privileged castes. Phagi constituency has a ‘reserved’ seat, but a 
Scheduled Caste candidate is unlikely to win there without the support 
of the Jats. Ashok Tanwar himself gave the impression of being a virtual 
spokesperson of the Jats. To some extent the same comments also apply 
to Laxmi Narayan Bairwa, the BJP candidate. 


^^ Meeting of tbe PUCL fact-finding team with Ashok Tanwar, September 2002. 
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On another visit to Chakwada in May 2004, a year and a half after my 
earlier visits, I learnt that the Bairwas were now regularly bathing in the 
pond. However, this did not mean that equality had been achieved. 
In fact, the upper castes had stopped bathing there altogether (from the 
very day the Bairwas started bathing), as they considered the pond to be 
‘impure’. They were themselves flouting the buzurgon ke niyam by walk- 
ing with their slippers on the ghat, polluting it in many different ways, 
and not watering the plants and trees on the banks, even cutting some 
down. Untouchability thus continues in another garb. 

Even among Dalits, the right to bathe in the pond has not been extended 
equally. While all the Bairwa men bathe regularly, only the younger 
generation of the Balais do so occasionally. (That is, in spite of the rebel- 
lion, others do not dare to challenge the parampara.) The two Bhangi 
families rarely use the pond, and that too only for washing clothes. Women 
(of all castes), for their part, are still barred from using the pond. 

Further, there seems to have been a deterioration in the relationship 
between the Bairwas and the Bhangis after the rebellion. The Bhangis 
have stopped working for the Bairwas. The Bairwas feel that this could 
be because they enjoy a greater patronage from the upper castes and are 
under their influence. In fact, according to Babulal, the upper castes tried 
to use Chotu Bhangi to create dissension within the Dalit ranks. Chotu 
Bhangi had come one day to wash his clothes in the pond. Nobody ob- 
jected. Babulal feels that the upper castes had sent Chotu. Perhaps they 
had expected that the Bairwas would not allow him, and then they would 
be able to make an issue of this. In those days, said Babulal, in order to 
keep Chotu under their influence they often gave him liquor. After their 
ploy failed, he was of little use to them, and the invitations to drink ceased. 
Chotu now lives in Jaipur and comes only occasionally to Chakwada.' 


VI 
Caste power and rights 


Caste continues to be a major force in the villages of Rajasthan. Caste- 
based hierarchy and power are at the heart of the traditional social order 
and determine, to a large extent, the kind of lives that people live. It 
comes into play, for example, in village conflicts. 


15 The fact that the upper castes thought that the Bairwas would disallow Chotu Bhangi 
shows that the Bairwas too practice untouchability vis-à-vis the Bhangis, something that 
Babulal admitted later. 
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Conflicts, known as ‘vivad’, abound locally; they include an acrimoni- 
ous exchange of words, and sometimes more than words. Some are the 
kinds of conflict that inevitably emerge in community living. These may 
be within a caste and class, or between castes and classes. However, 
there are many other everyday conflicts which are imbued with caste— 
class aspects in the causation or response. For example, a fairly common 
occurrence in a village, which may give rise to some degree of acrimony, 
is that of someone's errant goat or cow crossing a boundary into another 
person's field. In such cases, whether the response is one of mild irritation 
or extreme anger may depend less upon the act or the actor and more 
upon who owns the animal. The waywardness of the cattle may be seen 
as the wilful disobedience of the owner. Motiveless actions may be con- 
strued as purposeful and devious, or sometimes even as forms of everyday 
domination or resistance, as the case may be. Thus, ‘small issues become 
big issues' (choti-choti baatein badi ho jati hain) as old distrust and dis- 
dain come to the fore. 

Caste hierarchy gets reflected in village institutions such as panchayats 
and, as the present case study shows, even in the traditional water- 
management systems. Such traditional systems have been widely admired 
for their effectiveness and ecological sustainability. By and large, how- 
ever, the propertied sections of society have designed them for their own 
purposes. The interests of Dalits, women, the landless and other margin- 
alised groups have been overlooked. 

Extreme gender inequality is another oppressive aspect of the trad- 
itional social order. As with caste hierarchy, it is reflected in traditional 
water-related institutions. Like the Dalits, women in Chakwada are not 
allowed to bathe in the pond and, until recently when it was put away, a 
wooden board near the Shiv temple made it clear that women of all 
castes were excluded from bathing in the pond. (Interestingly, this did 
not become an issue in the course of the present resistance.) 

The Chakwada story brings out the difficulties that the Dalits face 
while breaking traditional forms of oppression. Any attempt to challenge 
the traditional social order makes them vulnerable to repression and 
violence, and also to isolation. The intermediate castes (1n this case the 
Jats) have sided with the upper castes and even led the backlash against 
Dalits. Further, other marginalised groups, such as the Muslims and the 
Meenas, have also collaborated with the practice of untouchability. 

Special mention should be made of the collaboration of the Jats with 
the Meenas (a Scheduled Tribe). According to some Bairwas, ‘the Meenas 
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in this village are our real problem; Jats are not fighting directly but 
getting Meenas to fight on their behalf.' They explained that the Meenas, 
being STs, could not be prosecuted under the Atrocities Act, making it 
convenient for the Jats to use them. The Meenas, in any case, associate 
with the Jats more than with the Bairwas, as they have a relatively high 
status in this area. $ 

Even among the Dalits themselves, there are significant divisions, 
which have weakened the struggle. For instance, there is little solidarity 
in Chakwada between the Bairwas and the Balais. In fact, according to 
some residents, the relations between the two communities are quite 
antagonistic. It is not clear when and how this antagonism developed. 
In the past there have been notable instances of cooperation between the 
two communities. The most important, about thirty years ago, concerned 
the same pond. Both communities had together struggled for a ghat 
for the Dalits (to replace the stone slabs). The pond managing committee 
finally had to part with Rs. 1,500 towards the cost of materials, while the 
Dalits provided the rest, including labour. The unease between the two 
communities does not seem to be restricted to Chakwada. A brief look at 
the history of these communities might help explain the discord. 

The Bairwas and the Balais, as also the Jatavs, Meghvals and Chamars, 
all work with leather." In the late 1930s and early 1940s, the Bairwas— 
then called Chamars— fought against the compulsion to engage in this 
occupation. 


Is kaam ko nafrat kar ke bahishkar kiya. Yah log jabardasti yah kaam 
karvate the. Tab sangharsh kiya. In sab logon ne hamse bair kiya. 
Ham dabe nahl. Dare nahi. In sab se bair kar ke hamari jeet hasil 
hui. Is liye hamne apna naam Bairwa rakha. (Hating this occupation, 
we boycotted it. These people would force us to do this work. We 
launched an agitation. All these people became our enemies. But we 


' 


'6 One frequently-invoked reason for this relatively high status is that, before 
Independence, Meenas used to be in charge of the treasuries of some Rajput rulers As a 
result they consider themselves on par with Rajputs, as do others. 

17 In Rajasthan, the Chamars are known by these different names in different regions 
For example, in the eastern part of the state, they are known as Jatavs and Chamars, 10 the 
central region largely as Bairwas, and in the western and south-eastern regions as Meghval, 
Balai, and Meghvanshi Even the present day Bunkars in Rajasthan used to do leather 
work, though they have now taken to weaving. 
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did not give in to fear or intimidation. Out of this enmity [bair] and 
our struggle was born the Bairwa.)'® 


In Rajasthan, as in other parts of India, Chamars have led many resist- 
ance struggles. There are several reasons for this, according to PL. Mimroth 
of the National Campaign for Dalit Human Rights (NCDHR). In numer- 
ical terms, the Chamars are a large community, perhaps larger than any 
other Dalit community. Many of them have given up their traditional 
occupation as a mark of protest and adopted other means of livelihood. 
As a result, many of them have also bettered their economic situation. 
A break from their traditional occupation has also meant that they are 
less dependent on the upper castes, unlike some other Dalit castes such 
as Valmikis. Educationally, they have done relatively well, and this is 
also reflected in their political participation. All these factors have led to 
their emergence as leaders amongst Dalits and, in many regions, this is 
precisely why they have been victims of major atrocities. However, this 
has also alienated them to some extent from the other Dalits, In Rajasthan, 
for example, tbe Regars, Kolis, Khatiks, Valmikis and similar Dalit castes, 
which are comparatively ‘weaker’ than the Chamars, do not ‘sqoperate 
_ with them. According to Mimroth, this is because—in their perception— 
the Chamars pick fights with the upper castes without adequate cause. 
Some other castes, like the Balais, who are still working with leather, do 
not cooperate with Chamars because of the latter’s haughty attitude to- 
wards leather workers. 

Much of this also applies in Chakwada. Bairwas are numerically 
stronger and economically better-off than other Dalit communities. Some 
Bairwas have acquired higher education and are today placed in good 
jobs in cities, some even outside Rajasthan. Also, unlike the Balais and 
Bhangis, most of the Bairwas in Chakwada own land as a result of an 
earlier struggle waged by them against upper-caste encroachment. This 
local history of resistance has also made members of this community 
relatively confident and morally superior in their own eyes. For these 
reasons, the Bairwas may well be regarded as 'dominant' amongst the 
Dalits in Chakwada. 

Dalits have also imbibed the caste ideology. While there is greater 
social equality between the Bairwas and the Balais, untouchability with 
the Bhangis is the norm. In a long interview on this issue, Babulal Bairwa 
as well as an elderly Bairwa from Akoda village (Dudu block) admitted 


1t Interview with Babulal Bairwa, 22 May 2004. 
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that they practised untouchability with the Bhangis, that is, they did not 
drink the same water or share their food. In fact, the Bairwas refer to the 
Bhangis as Harijans, arguing that while they themselves had ‘always 
had their own caste', Gandhiji had identified the Bhangis as Harijans. ' 
Lack of solidarity amongst the Dalits in Chakwada has meant that the 
Chakwada rebellion basically involved the Bairwas. Other disadvantaged 
communities (including the Balais, Bhangis, Muslims, and Meenas) have 
played little part in it, or in some cases have even sided with the upper 
castes. 

The present rebellion has raised several other issues related to 
Dalit existence in Chakwada—for instance, the question of religious 
identity. In the past, some Bairwas had taken part in the activities of the 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad (VHP). However, their participation in the sangh 
parivar only sharpened tbeir quest and need to belong. The testimony 
of Harishanker Bairwa, who is a leader of sorts among the Bairwas of 
Chakwada, is quite enlightening in this respect: 


There was an RSS shakha in this village. About 20—25 of us Bairwas 
used to attend it. It continued for about two years. But when we felt 
that we were not being treated equally, we all left. Since then the 
shakha bas been disbanded. Before participating in this shakha, some 
of us also participated in similar activities in otber villages. In appreci- 
ation of the participation from Chakwada, our village had also received 
a reishmi jhandha from the RSS, but now they have taken it back. 
Three of us had also gone to Ayodhya for kar sewa at the time of the 
demolition of the Babri Masjid. 'Main kar sewa mein raha, maine 
Hinduon ki sewa ki, phir bi mere se bhedbhav ho raha hai, to ismein 
rahne se kya faida?' (I have gone for kar sewa. I have served the 
Hindus, even then I am being discriminated against, so what is the 
point of remaining within Hinduism?) 

After the ghat incident, we sent a petition to the VHP office in 
Jaipur, and VHP workers came to investigate. There are some RSS 
workers in our village, too. But all of them have kept silent on this 
issue. If the VHP, sangh and BJP were really close to the Dalits, from 
their atma (soul), then the continuation of untouchability would not 
be possible and the country could be saved. If they openly stand by 
us, then the general castes can't do anything. Par VHP aur sangh ki 
niti Daliton ke prati saaf nahin hal. Jab dharma parivartan ki bat 
hoti hai to aa jate hain. Apne swarth ke liye lete hain aur phir baad 
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mein dhakka mar dete hain. (The policy of the VHP and the sangh 
towards the Dalits is murky. They come when there is talk of con- 
version. They use us, for their own selfish purposes and later push 
us out.) 


It is because of this character of the sangh parivar that Harishanker 
Bairwa left the BJP after supporting it for eight years. The Congress, he 
feels, did not help them either: ‘Wahan bhi andar kucch, bahar kucch’ 
(There, too, there are double standards). The Congress leadership is in 
the hands of a few, and the Dalits are not allowed to develop. The Dalit 
MLA himself repressed the rights of the Dalits. 

Harishanker subsequently joined the Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP). He 
says that most of the Scheduled Castes will join the BSP, because they 
can see some hope from it. He is also toying with the idea of conversion 
to Islam. He commented in passing that conversion to Islam would be 
more effective than conversion to Buddhism, because Muslims are far 
greater in numerical strength than Buddhists, and if the numerical strength 
of Dalits is added to it, ‘Hindus will be hurt the most'.? 

Even though Harishanker is by far the most articulate leader amongst 
the Bairwas in Chakwada, his stand is not always clear. In recent times, 
he is known to have drifted back under the influence of the upper castes, 
and even supported their petition to be allowed the use of one ghat in the 
pond.” Babulal turned this request down, saying that, ‘If the same request 


19 In Rajasthan, there are other examples of public announcements by Dalits of thear 
intention to convert to Islam The most recent was by Gopal Krishan Dhankiya (Nimora 
village, Bassi block, Jaipur distnct) who was prohibited by the upper castes of his village 
from worshipping Hanuman. Not allowed to enter the public temple, he constructed a 

, private temple with an idol of Hanuman, which was larger than in the main temple. This 
was an objectionable act in the eyes of the upper castes, who then imposed a senes of 
restrictions and punishments on him and his family, finally leading to their ouster from 
the village. The local police colluded with the upper castes and the FIR lodged by him 
was judged as ‘false’. After petitioning all higher officials and the SHRC, to no avail, 
Gopal Krishan in a public announcement finally stated his intention of embracing Islam. 
(For a full report, see Mimroth 2004.) 

D [t 1s possibly under the influence of the dominant castes that Harishanker Bairwa 
wrote to the NCDHR in late 2003 and asked the organisation to drop Chakwada from the 
itinerary of a proposed rally for Dalit human nghts. This event, along with similar rallies 
elsewhere in the country, was planned in preparation for the World Social Forum (Mumbai, 
January 2004). In response to this request, NCDHR decided that the rally would not pass 
through Chakwada. Hanshanker’s argument was that all was well in Chakwada, that the 
Bairwas had won their bathing rights and that the rally might trigger unwanted repercus- 
sions in the area. 
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had been made during the time of negotiations, we might have conceded, 
but now we have got this right after being crushed under their jootis 
(shoes), and we will not give up our rights so easily.’ However, the fact 
that this would have amounted to segregation and continuation of the 
old system was not articulated clearly enough. 


VII : 
The nature of the official response 


The Chakwada events throw some useful light on the relation between 
state power and social power in much of rural India today. Constitutional 
provisions and related laws are meant to protect Dalits from social dis- 
crimination and exploitation. In practice, however, a large majority of 
Dalits is unable to access these laws or get them implemented in its 
favour. In the eyes of the law-enforcing agencies, they remain unequal 
citizens. The police and the state machinery fail to protect their con- 
stitutional rights, and often end up aligning with forces that suppress 
them. There are several reasons for this. State officials themselves often 
belong to privileged sections of the society, in terms of class and caste. 
Even if they do not, they may imbibe the same attitudes in their own 
self-interest; and even if they have a different world view, they are often 
constrained to cave in under pressure from the powerful, either within the 
government system or outside. Rare is the officer who has the motivation 
and courage to stick his neck out in favour of the rights of the Dalits. 
In fact, such officers are so rare that they often become objects of local 
folkore. Thus, the socially powerful are often able to wield state power 
to their advantage and thereby maintain the status quo. 

It is not that the state is unable to intervene, or never intervenes. 
In fact, even in the Chakwada case, whenever and to whatever extent 
the officials have responded, the positive effect has been there to see. 
For example, after the conflict, the presence of the police force in the 
village made the Dalits feel more secure. As Kannaiyalal Bairwa said, 
‘when the administration is around, we feel more secure, otherwise we are 
scared.’ In the absence of the prashasan (administration), the shasan 
(rule) of the dominant castes prevails. 

As we saw, however, the administration has failed in its duty on many 
occasions, and has even taken the side of the upper castes from time to 
time. In fact, the first reaction of the SHO and the tehsildar (as well as 
other senior officials) was to urge the Bairwas in Chakwada to give up 
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their demand and maintain the parampara, allegedly for the sake of 
avoiding an escalation of the conflict and maintaining ‘law and order'— 
a rather ironical argument since the Bairwas were precisely trying to en- 
force the law. 

The local administration is also violating its duty insofar as it is failing 
to take proactive measures to protect the rights of Dalits. It is well known 
that unequal access to ponds and other forms of caste discrimination are 
rampant in the area, yet the administration acts only in response to 
‘incidents’, and that too with great reluctance. Indeed, the truth is that 
the Atrocities Act is implemented half-heartedly, at best. A large majority 
of untouchability cases goes unreported. Even when an FIR is lodged, 
artificial delays on the part of the official machinery are the norm rather 
than the exception. 

On a later visit to the Phagi thana in May 2004, J attempted to ascertain 
the record of the thana in addressing cases registered under the Atrocities 
Act. Accessing these old records was difficult, but the information that 
I could gather was revealing enough. I discovered that out of 268 FIRs 
filed under this Act between 1991 and 2004, a majority (143) were judged 
as ‘adam baku' or ‘jhoot’ (a lie) and dismissed at the thana level itself. 
Of the 121 cases where a chargesheet had been issued, according to pro- 
cedure these cases were heard first in the Dudu court and then sent to the 
Special SC&ST Court in Jaipur. What happened afterwards nobody 
knows. According to the SHO, the fate of these cases is reported back to. 
the thana annually, but registers are not up-to-date and no entries have 
been made. I was not sure whether this was the truth, or whether facts 
were being withheld (despite Rajasthan's having a Right to Information 
Act). For one year (2000) for which the record was available, out of the 
total of twenty-two FIRs, fifteen had been declared jhoot, and of the 
seven for which chargesheets had been issued, two were still pending. 
In one case, rajinama (compromise) had been arrived at, and in the re- 
maining four cases, the accused had been acquitted without charge! When 
I pointed this out, the SHO said, ‘Jn kaison mai saja kahan hoti hai? 
(When is punishment ever given in these cases?) 

This exercise also gave me an inkling of how the inhospitable and 
even hostile environment at the thana must have stifled many a cry for 
justice. To start with, the SHO and almost all his predecessors belonged 
to privileged castes. Judging by the attitude of the last two SHOs I was 
able to meet, and what one hears from villagers, the thana police personnel 
tend to side with the upper castes. They routinely dismiss complaints 
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from Dalits as jhoot, refuse to register their FIRs (or dictate FIRs on 
their own terms), and openly make disparaging comments about them. 
This behaviour contrasts sharply with the official notifications promin- 
ently posted on the walls of the thana informing the Dalits of their rights 
and the assistance they may expect from the police. 

As this example of one police station in Rajasthan reveals, the Atrocities 
Act in its practice has been deliberately derailed. Even though the Act 
(Section 4) states quite explicitly that a public servant who wilfully neg- 
lects his duties under this Act is liable to be severely punished, and even 
though instances of such deliberate neglect are plentiful in Rajasthan, to 
date not a single officer in the state has been prosecuted under this section 
of the Act. There are other changes that need to be made in the Act itself. 
For example, at present the accused under the Act has to be a non- 
SC/ST. The Act clearly states that if ‘the offence is committed by persons 
belonging to SC or ST, they cannot be prosecuted or punished under the 
Act’. This being the case, the role of the Meenas of Chakwada in maintain- 
ing untouchability cannot be effectively challenged. If the principle of 
social equality for all and discrimination against none is to be fully upheld, 
the Act should also apply to SCs and STs. 

Having said this, the potential power of the Atrocities Act cannot be 
denied. The Act empowers the Dalits, and overpowers the dominant 
castes, both in terms of the intellectual argument against untouchability 
on which the Act is based, and in terms of the power that it gives the 
state and society to curb untouchability in practice. No doubt this power 
is resented. In fact, some members of the dominant sections go so far as 
to accuse the Dalits of misusing the Act?! Even though stray cases of 
misuse cannot be ruled out, this general allegation against Dalits reflects 
resentment at their new-found power. The power of the Act could be 
even greater if it were able to realise its full potential instead of remaining 
the ‘paper tiger’ it is now. 


21 In support of this contention, an upper-caste respondent in Chakwada mentioned a 
specific case of misuse of the Act, which had allegedly occurred in Phagi. In this case, an 
altercation between a doctor and a medical representative over the 11106 of commissions 
led to the enforcement of the ‘teen by panch ka case’ (or 'chua-chut ka case’), as the 
Atrocities Act is locally known, against the non-Dalit party. Though it may seem unlikely 
that an ‘atrocity’ would have been committed in this particular dealing, an offence cannot 
be ruled out. The dominant sections of society, for example, are so used to addressing a 
person of lower-caste origin with disdain as a matter of course that they may not even 
potice it, though this would count as an offence under the Atrocities Act. 
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On an everyday level, traditional caste norms are increasingly coming 
into conflict with modern legal ‘rights’. Among Dalits, the more conscious 
are aware of their rights under the Constitution and this enhances their 
confidence. As one of them put it: ‘Ab hamein samanta ka adhikar mil 
gaya hai’ (Now we have the right to equality). However, legal rights 
require assertion on an everyday basis because these perceptions do not 
coincide with those of others, who may view modern rights as a trans- 
gression of the normal. And’ what has been traditionally normal, they 
argue, is also right practice (sahi reet hai). In short, the legal rights of the 
subaltern are in contest with what is understood as right in the moral and 
social universe of the dominant. However, a legal right can also positively 
affect the understanding of what is right (sahi) in the moral and social 
universe of the villagers, as the following example illustrates. 

"When we go to fill water the Bairwa women tell us to stand in the 
queue,’ complained an apparently affronted Jat woman. The logic of the 
queue, its intrinsic fairness, is outside the pale of legality. However, in 
the popular perception the queue is an extension of an existing law based 
on equality of all. Insistence on maintaining the queue by the Dalits 
stems from the notion of it as a ‘right’, over and above its intrinsic fairness. 
Therefore, even though its intrinsic fairness may not have impressed the 
Jat woman, who may have preferred to benefit from the traditional norm, 
she may nevertheless have to abide by the newer insistence on observing 
the queue. 

Social and political consciousness amongst the Dalits is on the increase. 
Education, better jobs due to reservations, development, migration and 
pro-Dalit laws have all played a role. Dalits are no longer ready to accept 
the ‘apmaan’ (insult) that has been their lot. Social inequality is being 
questioned and attempts are being made to bring about social equality 
on an everyday level without institutional help. This awareness is not, 
however, getting translated into the concerns of political parties nor of 
the state machinery. In the recent Lok Sabha elections in Rajasthan, the 
BJP and Congress (the two main parties in the state) fielded candidates 
in all the twenty-five parliamentary constituencies in the state, but Dalit 
and Adivasi candidates were fielded only in reserved constituencies (four 
and three respectively). There was not even one exception.” Issues related 
to social discrimination and exclusion do not figure on the agenda of 
these political parties either. 


? See Rajasthan Election Watch (2004). 
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An active state could further the Dalit cause appreciably, but unfortu- 
nately the state in Rajasthan has been largely unresponsive and ineffective. 
Dalit atrocities in Rajasthan continue unchecked. According to some Dalit 
human rights activists, more than 50 per cent of the cases go unreported. 
. Even much-publicised cases like that of the Kumher carnage often fail 
to come to any conclusion.? The State Human Rights Commission, for 
its part, has little power. As P.L. Mimroth (NCDHR) puts it: 'SHRC is 
just like a post office. We have sent as many as 300 cases to them from 
all over Rajasthan. All they do is to forward the petitions to the concerned 
collectors or police officials and resend their replies to us. No independent 
enquiry is held, no relief or protection to the victims." 

The gram panchayat in Chakwada has also failed to uphold the legal 
rights of Dalits. The panchayat is governed by modern law, and the aboli- 
tion of untouchability is one of its twenty-nine main duties, yet it did 
nothing positive to support the Dalits in the present case. On the contrary, 
the sarpanch and other prominent members of the panchayat are said to 
have been supportive of the upper castes during the entire period when 
the Bairwas were in crisis. It is only after the bathing right was affirmed 
by the administration that the husband of the sarpanch visited the Bairwas, 
clearly to curry favour with them. 

When incidents go unquestioned again and again even after the Dalits 
have drawn the attention of the administration towards them, Dalits in- 
creasingly lose confidence in the promise of equal citizenship, and espe- 
cially in equality before the law. The relationship of the Dalits with the 
state in Rajasthan has so far not taken an aggressive turn; in fact, Dalits 
have been respectful towards the law, and no incident of violence 
has occurred. However, continual foot-dragging by the state functionaries, 


22 The incident that came to be known as tbe ‘Kumber carnage’ occurred on 6 June 
1992 in Kumher town of Bharatpur distnct (Rajasthan). According to media reports, 


The people belonging to the Jatav community in Kumber town were attacked by a 
mob on June 6, 1992 and 17 of them were massacred in one of the worst incidents 
of caste violence in the State. A large number of Dalits were injured and their 
houses, cattle and other properties bumt Many of those killed were burnt alive and 
the town was under curfew for several days. 


An inquiry commussion headed by Justice S.K. Lodha was formed to investigate the 
incident, submitting Its report in 1996. However the repart is yet to be tabled in the State 
Assembly (The Hindu, 14 October 2004). 
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and their pro-upper-caste bias, may well result in Dalits being pushed 
towards violent forms of struggle, as has already happened in other parts 
of the country.” 

A struggle for bathing rights in a public pond may seem insignificant, 
but in rural Rajasthan it is making history. The Chakwada story carries 
important lessons about the predicament of Dalits at the village level, 
the difficulties they are faced with while struggling for their rights, and 
the challenges of Dalit liberation. Not least among these challenges is to 
link struggles for specific rights (such as access to a pond or temple) 
with a larger vision of social equality. In this respect, the aims of the 
main protagonists of the Chakwada rebellion have been somewhat 
restricted. The rebellion focused specifically on the rights of the Bairwas, 
and did not really involve either broad-based Dalit solidarity or a vision 
of progressive social change. Further, women's rights did not feature at 
all in the entire struggle, or even in the consciousness of the resisters. It 
remains to be seen whether in future years the movement will be able to 
overcome these limitations and pose a principled challenge to the trad- 
itional social order in Rajasthan. 


VIII 
Concluding remarks 


The Chakwada story sheds some interesting light on ongoing questions 
in recent sociological literature on caste, in particular the question of the 
persistence or erosion of caste hierarchy. An influential school of thought 
holds that the caste system is becoming more a matter of ‘difference’ 
than one of 'hierarchy'. For instance, contesting the view that the caste 
system is made up of a single, clearly-ranked hierarchy, Dipankar Gupta 
has argued that most castes ‘proclaim exalted origins’, that they have 
their own perception of the caste hierarchy (often at variance with the 
Brahminical view), and that “such hierarchies are idiosyncratic and equally 
valid’ (Gupta 1991: 12). In other words, 


No matter which way one looks at caste, the system, such as it was 
supposed to have been, has clearly collapsed. Where there was once a 


* In states such as Bihar and Andhra Pradesh, Dalits have joined movements such as 
the Naxalite movement in large numbers to redress their grievances against the local 
landlords who continue to flout the law and exploit them, most of the time in full view of 
state authorities (see Bhatia 2000, 2002). 
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seeming tranquillity of caste relations, ordered by a status hierarchy 
(howsoever localised in character), we now have a plethora of assertive 
caste identities, each privileging an angular hierarchy of its own (Gupta 
2004: x).5 


This argument bas some validity, but it does not do justice to the com- 
plexity of the situation as it emerges in Chakwada. It is true that there 
are many ‘assertive caste identities’, but this is not to say that the trad- 
itional caste order 'has collapsed', or even that the claims of different 
castes are ‘equally valid’. 

The existence of several ‘assertive caste identities’ in Chakwada does 
not alter the fact that there is also a well-defined hierarchy, imposed by 
the privileged castes and ruthlessly enforced. The Chakwada story as 
well as similar stories from other states in the country indicate that the 
dominant castes in rural India are fighting tooth and nail to maintain the 
traditional caste hierarchy and their power and control over the rest 
of the village members. The interrelationships may appear ‘tranquil’ until 
the point when the poor attempt to give voice to the turmoil within by 
organising themselves for a better deal—often to begin with economic- 
ally, but also socially and politically. As ‘power’ begins to be relocated, 
the contest for this power—to retain it or to share it as the case may be— 
begins. For the Jats of Chakwada, for instance, suppressing the Dalit 
rebellion was associated with the assertion of their own caste identity. It 
was in the name of protecting their jati (caste) and dharm (belief system) 
that they came out in large numbers (as they had not done for any other 
reason in recent times) and also armed themselves with lathis. Their 
mobilisation was clearly an attempt to impose their view of the caste 
hierarchy on others, as they had done in the past due to their economic 
privilege, numerical strength and political power. A similar belligerence 
can be observed in other parts of India—in states like Bihar, for instance, 
where the gun culture prevails and dominant castes are defending the 
status quo with guns. The indignation and anger are the same. Their 
motivation is also similar in at least one crucial respect—to keep those 
who were ‘below’ them in their place. The assertion of caste identity is 
therefore of many different types and carried out with diverse motivations. 


D For further discussions on this theme, see Gupta 2000 and various contributions in 


Gupta 1991 and 2004. For related interpretations of the caste system, see also Deshpande 
(2003), Fuller (1997) and Srinivas (1996), among others. 
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When viewed from the upper or upper-middle end of the ladder, it is to 
forestglLthe' possibility of a transition from hierarchy to difference. 

From the point of view of the disadvantaged castes, the phenomenon 
of ‘assertive caste identities’ has to be seen in the context of a rigid 
social system where these castes are bound by the identity that is given 
to them. Proclaiming ‘exalted origins’ may be seen as a contestation of 
the prevailing caste hierarchy; but it can also be seen as a way of rational- 
ising and coping with one's place in the caste hierarchy—a place one 
can alter only in the realm of the imagination. The exalted origin is some- 
thing that may have existed in the past, and can thus be invoked to justify 
aspirations for the future, but is of little relevance to the often dismal 
present. 

Indeed, the issue is not just how different castes *perceive' themselves, 
but also the objective power that some castes have over others. The 
disadvantaged castes may have their own perceptions of 'exalted origins', 
but they also know that they are way down in the caste hierarchy and are 
expected to stay there. This applies even to those amongst them who 
have achieved some economic mobility by getting good jobs in the city, 
and who have improved their material conditions in the village and may 
now look and speak like their upper-caste counterparts. However, in the 
eyes of the upper castes and other castes as well, a person’s original 
location in the caste hierarchy-—hierarchy at origin—continues to be the 
most fundamental fact, the first point which defines his or her social 
identity. In this sense, a Brahmin remains a Brahmin and a Bairwa ultim- 
ately a Bairwa. 

Castes at the lower end of the hierarchy are fighting the discrimination 
that emanates from this hierarchy and to this extent it can be argued that 
they are struggling for ‘difference’—a difference which may allow their 
castes to transform into communities on par with others. However, one 
finds, along with a struggle for a ‘difference’ in the structure, a simul- 
taneous struggle with one’s own social identity. Do those who ‘assert’ 
from within the confines of a caste identity really identify with that iden- 
tity? The fact remains that they have no choice in the matter. If they had 
a choice, they would cast off their old identities and take on new ones— 
and not just as myths of origin but as realities of existence.” 


* The slogan ‘Jiyo aur jine do’ can be understood as an expression of this sentiment. 
7 As Chandra Bhan Prasad states in his critique of Dipankar Gupta's thesis ‘Are 
Varna/caste groups free to abandon occupations ..which are not ‘regarded as prestigious’? 
If that were the case, no Dalit would have remained a sweeper, or a cobbler, or a washerman. 
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In fact, those who can, do attempt to ‘cast off’, to distance themselves 
from their pasts—from the domain of memories. Painful and humiliating, 
past memories contiriue to define, defile, and come in the way of a step- 
ping out and assuming a new being in the present. The social histories of 
individuals and groups who have been victims of the caste system are 
made up of these memories. These memories can be firmly put in the 
past where they belong only if current reality bears no similarity to past 
existence and experience. It is only when these individuals are free from 
all social tyrannies and are treated as humans on par with other humans, 
that hierarchies will really be obliterated. For the ‘hierarchy’ aspett of 
social identity derives from ‘differences’ in the opportunities that are 
available to people of different groups from the time of birth: differences 
in home environment, quality of education, health facilities, and so on. 
Dalit liberation is therefore not just a matter of ‘assertion’ but also of 
changing their life circumstances. 

In urban areas where such ‘differences’ in actual opportunities have 
been reduced, some change can be discerned. But even there the erosion 
of the caste hierarchy is slow and uncertain: it is often the cover of ‘anonym- 
ity’ rather than the comfortable co-existence of caste identities that enables 
Dalits to avoid the oppression of a hierarchical caste system. Otherwise 
amicable social relations may suddenly tum sour when caste identities 
are revealed. This is well conveyed in Joothan, Omprakash Valmiki’s 
moving autobiography, described by the author as a ‘narrative of pain’. 
For instance, Valmiki describes an incident where a friendly conversation 
in a train compartment turned into abrupt silence after his fellow travellers 
discovered his caste. In another incident, an intimate friendship between 
a Valmiki and a Brahmin girl came to an end after the girl discovered 
that he was a Dalit. ‘How can you be an SC?’ she asked—the girl and her 
family had mistaken him for a Brahmin, as Valmiki is a Brahmin surname 
in Maharashtra. 

Further, the assertion of caste identities often reflects a failure to chal- 
lenge the caste system itself, either because of a lack of vision, or because 
of the powerlessness of the disadvantaged castes. This failure was quite 
apparent in Chakwada. For the Bairwas, assertion (specifically, the strug- 
gle for bathing rights over the pond) was couched in the language of 


While not all Dalits are sweepers or cobblers or washermen, all sweepers, all cobblers, 
and all washermen are Dalits! Are they so by choice? Or us there no opportunity to ‘abandon 
these occupations’ (Prasad 2000: 19)? 
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opposition to untouchability and discrimination. It was justified under 
the rubric of insaniyat (humanism), suggesting a need to distance the 
struggle from and go beyond the caste system. However, this concern 
for insaniyat was essentially self-centred and did not stem from a general 
commitment to social equality: even as they fought against untouchability 
insofar as it affected them, many of the Bairwas continued to practice 
untouchability against the Bhangis. Therefore, their struggle against un- 
touchability can be viewed as a fight for their own self-interest, but not 
against the principle on which it is based or the system that it is a part of. 

Social mobility in the Indian context results in the weakening of some 
features of the caste system but does not do away with the system itself. 
What it does is to increase understanding and thereby change the way in 
which a disadvantaged individual perceives his or her own self and 
history. These revised perceptions of self and society, however, do not 
change the position of a person in the social hierarchy, acquired at birth. 
The child of a Dalit takes on a Dalit identity even if it has lost all meaning 
in the changed circumstances. This identity certainly does not have the 
old meaning. But whether it can acquire a new meaning de-linked from 
the old is a question which at present can only have an uncertain answer. 
At present the old system is being retained in a new garb. The question 
is: can redefinition happen within the confines of the old system, or can 
new definitions be born only when the old system and the premises on 
which it was based are discarded? 
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Shifting balances in a ‘craft community’: 
The mat weavers of Pattamadai, 
South India 


Soumhya Venkatesan 





This article seeks to critically examine conceptualisations of community through the study 
ofa ‘traditional craft industry’ in the Tamil town of Pattamadal. Arguing through detailed 
ethnographic analysis that both the substantialist and constructivist models of community 


` ignore individual agency as well as tension within a group characterised as a ‘craft 


community’, this article attempts to present a nuanced portrait of a group of people bound 
together by locality, kinship and shared occupation, yet pursuing their own individual 
goals, especially in response to development interventions. The article focuses on three 
interconnected Issues. (i) the way in which community ls conceptualised in the context of 
‘traditional craft groups’; (ti) the lived experience of one particular group of craft pro- 
ducers; and (ill) the role of individuals in the interface between Ideology and practice. 





This article seeks to critically examine conceptualisations of community 
through a detailed study of a ‘traditional craft industry’ in the Tamil 
town of Pattamadai. I will focus on the powerful idea of the craft com- 
munity, which has dominated discussions of rural artisanal work since 
the beginning of the 20th century and continues to inform craft development 
in contemporary India. I will argue that this notion, which drives so much 
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of social science as well as popular and developmental thought on craft 
in India, is in part a romantic fiction bearing little relation to the ways in 
which craft producers conceptualise their identities and interact with 
each other. However, the realms of ideas and of practices do not form 
separate and parallel paths; nor does the former merely provide an ideo- 
logical icing for the latter. They influence each other, especially in the 
case of development practice. The paradigm of the craft community, 
embedded as it is in power relations, affects both local organising prac- 
tices and ways in which it is acceptable for producers to represent them- 
selves, and interact with the wider nation. This produces situations which 
can aptly be termed ‘battlefields of knowledge’ (Long and Long 1992). 
I will focus here on three interconnected issues: (i) the way in which 
community is conceptualised in the context of ‘traditional craft groups’; 
(ii) the lived experience of one particular group of craft producers; and 
(iii) the role of individuals in the interface between ideology and practice. 

As Jodhka points out, the notion of ‘community’ is frequently invoked 
in India in the official discourses of development (Jodhka 1999). Commu- 
nity, like civil society, is considered a good thing—a way of mobilising 
groups that are roughly egalitarian and of helping them to help themselves. 
However, ‘in most of these discourses the internal structure of the sup- 
posed communities invariably gets elided in favour of a notion of moral 
bonds and cultural authenticity' (ibid.). Carol Upadhya (2001) identifies 
two ways in which community has been conceptualised in studies of 
India. Within the 'primordialist' or what she calls the ‘substantivist’ 
model, communities are regarded as natural groupings based on ties of 
shared blood, language, history, territory and culture. She argues that 
the idea of community gained importance as the result of a long tradition 
of imagining India through categories that make it the oppositional other 
of the ‘West’. ‘Culturally’ defined groups thus came to be identified as 
the authentic units of social organisation in India in contrast to the asso- 
ciational interactions believed to characterise Western or *modern' soci- 
eties. The community in this paradigm is based on the gemeinschaft 
model (Tonnies 1974 [1935]), that is, it is pre-modern and conservative, 
characterised by affective bonds; indeed, the growth of modernity is 
always inimical to community (Upadhya 2001: 34). Constructivists on 
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the other hand see communities not as anachronistic remainders of India's 
pre-colonial past but as invented by discursive processes, policies and 
actions of the colonial state. This position, as Upadhya points out, is 
problematic. While bringing communities within the purview of history, 
it has 


a tendency to regard social identities as discursively constructed while 
ignoring the concrete political or economic structures within which 
such construction takes place...an absence of agency on the part of 
the colonised, an overemphasis on knowledge systems and discourses 
of the state and less attention to the ways in which such discourses 
get played out in actual social life (Upadhya 2001: 41). 


Both the primordialist and constructivist models tend to ignore the 
individual. In the former, all members of the community are seen as 
essentially alike, united by a common culture which differentiates them 
from others and is the source of their social identity. In the latter, both 
individual and group are seen as acted upon rather than acting. This has 
been challenged by scholars. In his book The warrior merchants (1984), 
Mines shows how the organisation of the Kaikkoolar weavers changed 
in response to the roles played by leading individuals, who were in turn 
responding to changes in the political economy. Leaders created different 
kinds of organisations—naadus, cooperatives, caste associations, and 
so on—Wnich, when successful, attracted followers. Such associations 
were responses to the larger political climate. Mines’ work shows that 
conceptualising ‘the community’ as a static entity based on primordial 
ties and unchanging except when buffeted by external forces is misleading, 
and in urgent need of critical questioning. At the same time, it is equally 
misleading to think of categories such as the craft community as dis- 
cursive constructions that are reified by particular relations of power 
and/or as purely coming from the outside. A more subtle analysis that 
incorporates questions of agency—both individual and collective—in 
craft-producing groups is urgently required. This is what this paper at- 
tempts to do. 


I 
Crafting communities 


In the metamorphosis of the green korai growing wild on the banks of 
the Tamaraparani, into the wonder that is the Pattamadai mat lies the 
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genius of the paramparic Indian craftsman. His conceptual harmony 
which so effortlessly -weaves function and aesthetics together into 
objects of superb craftsmanship, his empathy with the moods and 
rhythms of nature, from which much of his work is crafted as well as 
total dedication to his calling spells the very essence of India's craft 
heritage, be it the minakari and jadau jewellery of Jaipur, the namdahs 
and carpets of Kashmir, the shola pith craft of Bengal or the stone 
carving of Karnataka. Or the serene allurg and brilliant workmanship 
of the fine Pattamadai mat.' 


The constituency of craft is extremely wide, and has been since its 
usage in the current sense in 18th-century Britain. Greenhalgh discusses 
how opposition to the forces of industrialisation saw an emerging nostal- 
gia for rural communities and the simple products they made for local 
use. These products, characterised as craft, were grouped together with 
handmade luxury decorative objects manufactured for distant and elite 
markets. In the same group were to be found those objects that did not fit 
into the increasingly exclusive category of fine arts. The term ‘craft’ 
therefore came to denote disparate kinds of objects which, though grouped 
` together, had little in common (Greenhalgh 1997). In India, ritual art 
forms— whether commodified or not—are identified as craft, grouped 
together with handmade objects that have been made for the market for 
decades, if not for centuries, and with newer kinds of objects which have 
benefited from design and manufacturing interventions. 

The notion of the pan-Indian craft heritage stems in part from the 
idealism of the Arts and Crafts Movement and its influence on Indian 
thought in the early 20th century. Reacting against urbanisation and the 
disruption of villages following the industrial revolution, thinkers and 
writers in England, notably William Morris and John Ruskin, focused 
on the politics of work, pleading for a return to traditional modes of pro- 
duction where the worker was not alienated from the products of his 
labour and where creativity could flourish. These influential ideas spread 
beyond Europe and were taken up in India which, with its living traditions 
of craftsmanship, became one of the utopias of the Arts and Crafts Move- 
ment (Mitter 1994). A representative sample of the writings on this sub- 
ject by William Morris, George Birdwood, Ernst Binfield Havell and 
C.R. Ashbee may be found in the Foreword and Appendices of The Indian 
craftsman by A.K. Coomaraswamy (1909). 


! P. Chari, ‘The wonder of the Pattamadai mat’. The Hindu, 25 February 1996, p. 15. 
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In India culturally-rooted resistance to colonialism in the early 20th 
century was added to the trope of craft. During and after the swadeshi or 
home industry movement of the first two decades of the 20th century, 
during which Indians all over the country and particularly in Bengal op- 
posed British rule, artisanal manufactures were transformed into symbols 
of the nation, particularly by Gandhi. Craft continues to retain an import- 
ant position in the ideology of the nation. Selected village industries and 
handicrafts are a crucial component of the nation-building project and 
are important in cultural diplomacy. Crafts are seen as quintessentially 
Indian, transcending regional variations, embodying a national aesthetic. 
As a Government of India brochure on craft development would have it, 
“There is nothing so Indian as Indian Handicrafts’ (cited in Durrans 1982). 

G.M. Birdwood, writing in 1880, drew a beautiful picture of the Indian 
village where the villagers, including artisans, work all day at their re- 
spective tasks, coming together in the evening for music and feasting. 
The next day the same unchanging schedule is repeated (Birdwood 1880: 
59-60). This portrait, pleasing and harmonious, ignores both horizontal 
and vertical divisions in Indian village life, yet it continues to be in- 
fluential well into the 21st century, especially in the context of artisans,’ 
Ananda Coomaraswamy (1877-1947), Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay 
(1903-88) and Pupul Jayakar (1915-97), all of whom wrote on craft and 
whose writings were extremely influential in the revival of traditional 
Indian artisanal work, celebrated the anonymity of the craft producer, 
contrasting this with the individualistic artist of the ‘West’. In Earth 
mother Jayakar wrote: 


the rural craft expression, the desi, by its very nature demanded a 
total anonymity of name. It reflected the familiar unchanging forms 
of rural life, its simple needs, its links with archaic magic and ritual 
(Jayakar 1989). 


‘This idea of the village has its antecedents in the colonial period. Colo- 
nial ethnographies characterised villages as unchanging and economigally 


2 Sir George Birdwood was professor of Anatomy and Physiology in Bombay, though 
hus interests in India extended far beyond medical practice and study. Inspired by the 
ideals of the Arts and Crafts movement, Birdwood contrasted the evils of Western 
industrialism with tbe ideal village communities of India and formulated policies for the 
preservation of crafts skill in India and the protection of artisans from Western influences. 
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self-sufficient —indeed, India came to be known by, and as, its villages. 
Jhodka shows how the Indian village in the colonial discourse was 
‘a self-sufficient community with communal ownership of land ... marked 
by a functional integration of various occupational groups. Things as 
diverse as stagnation, simplicity and social harmony were attributed to 
the village' (Jodhka 1997: 4). For Gandhi, the village was a crucial aspect 
of Indian identity. ‘I would say that if the village perishes, India will 
perish too. It will be no more India." Gandhi's picture of the Indian vil- 
lage was a normative one wherein caste and other hierarchical divisions 
would be erased, people would be gainfully occupied and village indus- 
tries would supply primarily local but also national needs. Village recon- 
struction was crucial in the recovery of the lost self. While Gandhi laid 
emphasis on the individual as agent of change, he focused on the urban 
Indian or the Congressman who would move to the village and bring 
about the desired change. The village studies of the 1950s, 1960s and 
1970s focused on villages as sites of traditional, even vanishing, practices. 
Conceived as ‘little communities’ (Redfield 1955), villages were often 
studied in isolation from the larger regional, national and global networks 
of which they formed a part. In contemporary development discourse 
and practice, the villager is a subject to be instructed, taught and helped. 

Few studies of Indian villages have explored the worlds of Indian 
artisans in any detail. For the most part, artisans are dealt with as close- 
knit traditional communities bound by kinship, caste and occupational 
ties, linked with other communities by the ‘jajmani system’. The material 
relations of production and exchange are thus subsumed within the struc- 
ture of caste and community (Fuller 1989). Artisans are also studied as 
victims of the processes of colonialisation, industrialisation, globalisation 
and urbanisation, and therefore as needing ‘development’. Some scholars 
have focused on ritual aspects of artisanal work or on issues of craft and 
identity (Brouwer 1995; Frater 1995; Mehta 1997).* The focus here is on 
a moral order reproduced through highly culturally-specific ideologies 


3 Harijan, 29 August 1936. 

+ Mehta’s focus on Muslim cloth weavers (1997) offers an interesting contrast to my 
work. For the Labbe: Muslims of Pattamadal, weaving and worship are not linked. While 
weavers say the Bismullah before setting up the loom for a new mat, something which 
they do when commencing any task, there 1s little reference to sacred texts or ntual aspects 
of weaving. 1 learned how to weave whilst doing fieldwork. For a discussion of weaving, 
work and the body in Pattamadai, see my forthcoming paper ‘Learning, doing’. 
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and practices relating to work. Every person has a role within the produc- 
tion process. The craft object is seen as the result of unchanging physical 
and social processes. It embodies the values of the group. Individual 
rural artisans continue to be invisible in many studies on craft, with the 
notable exceptions of work on traditional painters and sculptors (for 
example, Bundgaard 1999; Jain 1997). The national awards for excellence 
in craft production do recognise individual effort, but as I will show 
later, are also based on specific ideas of the craft community and its 
development.* 

It is mainly social, political and economic elites who are concerned 
with ‘craft’; for otherwise marginalised artisans, commercial craft produc- 
tion is a means of livelihood and the trope of craft provides a means to 
engage with these socially and often physically distant sections of society. 
Ways of thinking about craft were, and continue to remain, an uneasy 
mix of the moral and the economic.‘ Crafts are important in contemporary 
India both for their income-generation potential, and for the foreign ex- 
change earnings they bring (Vijayagopalan 1993). Craft development 
forms part of the agenda of the national planning mechanism. 

Not all craft producers are from hereditary artisanal groups, though 
the products they make may be, indeed often are, termed ‘traditional’. 
People, especially women, may be trained in craftwork as part of income- 
generation programmes initiated by the state or by non-governmental 
organisations. Here, craft is explicitly tied to development and seen as 
instrumental in alleviating or reducing poverty (see, for example, 
Rajasekhar 2002). Whether or not from a hereditary artisanal group, the 
craft producer is often characterised in the general and development 
literature both as a representative of the ‘real or traditional India’, to be 
protected from the evils of capitalism and faceless mass production, and 
as someone who needs to be encouraged to join the mainstream economy 
and compete within it. Craft development programmes often involve a 
large amount of community building; indeed, craft development may be 
described as community development through the medium of objects. 


3 For a more detailed account of the national awards for master craftspersons, sec 
Venkatesan (2002b); also Bundgaard (1996). 

5 Moral, because support for craft is seen as a good thing in and of itself; economic, 
because an important sum of craft development is the generation of income for India's 
rural poor, especially for disadvantaged groups such as women and lower castes. 
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II 
The ‘craft community! in Pattamadai 
N 

If, as Benedict Anderson has pointed out, the nation is an imagined 
community (Anderson 1991), part of what gives the Indian nation a 
kind of unity over time is its ‘craft heritage’. In the previous section 
I argued that the idea of fhe craft community stems, on the one hand, 
from a longing for the small face-to-face intimate worlds of pre-industrial 
life and, on the other, from particular readings of India’s villages and 
social relations within them. It is also influenced by larger discourses 
about community in India. In this section I will discuss how the mat 
weavers of Pattamadai have been classified as a craft community, and 
what that entails. I will show that conceptualisations of community within 
the Indian craft context incorporate both the idea of community as an 
actualised social form and as an idea or quality of sociality. Community 
is here translated as collective identity, rather than interaction (Amit 
2002: 3). There is thus both the expectation of a gemeinschaft type of 
sociality within craft groups and of larger commonalities of experience, 
concerns and empathy between different groups of people identified as 
craft producers. 

The weaving of high-quality mats on looms has been carried on in 
Pattamadai since at least the end of the 19th century. Unlike coarse mats 
produced for general household use throughout Tamil Nadu, Pattamadai 
mats feel like silk cloth and are skill- and labour-intensive in their manu- 
facture; even lower-quality mats take up to a week each to weave, and 
higher-quality mats can take a month. (This does not include the time 
taken to prepare the raw materials.) Weaving is mostly carried out in the 
home, and both men and women weave, though more women than men 
weave today. The mats have always been commodities for sale, usually 
in distant and elite markets (Pate 1917; Rao 1929). While weaving is 
spoken of as a traditional occupation, it holds an ambivalent position in 
people's narratives—both as a source of pride, and as instantiating the 
lack of other choices. 

How did the mat weavers become identified as belonging to a craft 
community? The answer to this question reveals the top-down nature of 
craft in India. A Pattamadai mat was awarded a bronze medal at the Delhi 
Exhibition of 1902-1903 (Watt 1904). While this made the mats known 
outside the region, the critical event came in 1952 when V.A:K. Rangan, 
an agent of the Madras-based Royal Insurance Company, originally from 
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the Tirunelveli region where Pattamadai is located, decided to commission 
a mat commemorating the coronation of Elizabeth II and gift it to the 
Queen. Palace protocol forbade the giving of coronation gifts by indi- 
viduals, so the mat was given as a gift of the Mat Weavers Association of 
Pattamadai, presented through Mr Rangan.’ Exhibited before being sent 
to England, the mat was seen by Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay, the founder 
president of the national handicrafts development agency and later also 
of the pan-Indian craft development organisation, the Crafts Council of 
India. Chattopadhyay visited Pattamadai and encouraged the weavers to 
form a handicrafts cooperative society (Nambiar 1964). The weavers 
were now identified as craft producers, and as constituting a craft com- 
munity. It is crucial to remember that this was not a self-identification 
on the part of the weavers, but a way of representing themselves and 
their work primarily in the public sphere. 

The majority of mat weavers hail from the Labbai sub-group of Tamil 
Muslims. In discourses about mat weaving outside Pattamadai, it is they 
who form the ‘craft community’. Along with mat weaving in which both 
women and men are engaged, key livelihood options for Labbai males 
include ritual specialisation and petty trading, both within and outside 
Pattamadai. Several men have also migrated to Saudi Arabia and other 
West Asian countries on short-term labour contracts which last up to 
three years at a time. Men also travel to other countries around the Indian 
Ocean. Few members of the group own agricultural land or are involved 
in agricultural work. Both parallel and cross-cousin marriages are com- 
mon in the Labbai community, and most Labbais in the town are related 
to each other in multiple ways. Though most women migrate to their 
marital homes after marriage, several return to Pattamadai and live there, 
either in their parental homes or separately with their children, while 
their husbands work and live in cities within and beyond India, making 
periodic visits. Most Labbai women are engaged in household-based 
income-generation activity. Women often say that the reason why they 
do not accompany their husbands to other places even if the husbands 
have permanent employment is because ‘in Pattamadai everyone is related 
(ellam sondakarar) so women can move freely around the Labbai areas 
which we cannot do in Bombay, or Madras’. One woman said, ‘I can 


7 According to some weavers, the Mat Weavers Association was especially formed for 
the purposes of this gift. Certainly, it seems clear that an older association formed to 
facilitate access to raw materials, which had since become defunct, was revived for this 
purpose (see Nambiar 1964). 
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work here in Pattamadai. I can go out of my home, see others, get the 
materials I need for weaving mats or for rolling beedis [leaf cigarettes]. 
I get bored in other places.” 

Several characteristics of community are clearly visible among the 
Labbais of Pattamadai. These include a shared sense of identity based 
on locality, occupation (including but not restricted to weaving), religion 
and kin ties. Most Labbais personally know most other Labbais living in 
the town. Does this translate into a 'craft community'? In some ways it 
does, but I will argue here that the idealised gemeinschaft notion of com- 
munity also obscures important aspects of social organisation and inter- 
action within the mat-weaving industry. These are characterised by what 
might be termed cooperative competition wherein mat weavers and 
traders who might compete in some areas, work together in others, form- 
ing short-term alliances and strategic groupings. 

Locality constitutes an important aspect of belonging. This is true both 
within the Labbai group and in Pattamadai as a whole. The fame of the 
mat-weaving industry is a matter of pride for most residents and also for 
those who have left the town. During my fieldwork in Pattamadai, most 
people, Labbai and others, would ask me what I was doing there and 
then provide the answer themselves—you must be here because of the 
mats. However, the pride is mixed with other concerns, especially in the 
current political climate. One Brahmin man was proud that the finest 
mats in the country were woven by the Muslims of Pattamadai; however, 
and almost in the same breath, he added: "The Muslim areas are terrorist 
dens.' A policeman warned a group of visiting students wishing to learn 
about village life and crafts in 1998 against going to the Muslim areas. 
Another policeman told me in 1999 that he had written a short treatise 
on the mat-weaving industry as it was a matter of pride (perumaiyana 
vishayam) to him that the mats were so famous. Like other small towns 
and villages in India, there is both a sense of oneness through coming 
from the same place and, at the same time, vertical and horizontal 
divisions based on caste or group identity. Even the different kinds of 
craft producers in the town—mat weavers, potters, carpenters and cloth 
weavers—tarely interact across caste or other structural boundaries except 
within the context of micro-economic transactions. A mat weaver might 
go to a carpenter or a blacksmith to commission or get repaired a loom 
component. Such interactions take place without any reference to the 


* She used the English word ‘bored’ (bore adikkum). 
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concept of ‘craft’. Except in commercial establishments (teashops, shops), 
in the mosque, and in service provision, there is often little interaction 
between people belonging to different groups. This is especially true in 
the case of women, as neighbourhoods too are broadly divided along 
caste or caste-like lines. 

Though both groups are Muslim, Labbai and Rauther neighbourhoods 
in Pattamadai are more or less distinct. Though some Rauthers own agri- 
cultural land and other assets, several live on subsistence incomes and 
have little financial security. Intermarriage between the two groups is, 
according to most people, permitted though not common (cf. Fanselow 
1997). People bring up this question of intermarriage to show that the 
divisions between Labbai and Rauther are not caste-like. Rather, they 
are based on the historical origins of the groups and irrelevant insofar as 
marriage and commensality are concerned. The unity of the jumma or 
the Muslim congregation is a matter of pride and is often held up as a 
contrast to the divisiveness of the caste system in Hinduism. Nevertheless, 
it is generally agreed that Labbais are of lower status than Rauthers. One 
of the traditional Labbai occupations is the performance of rituals for 
client households, for which they are paid in kind and/or cash. This provides 
an irregular means of income. A weaver, Wahab, told me that this was 
because Labbais acted as ritual specialists not just at wedding and other 
auspicious events, but also at death ceremonies. For this reason he had: 
resisted learning the requisite skills as a boy. Some Rauthers, he said, 
did not like to look at a Labbai first thing in the morning, or before em- 
barking on important work. The similarities to Hindu ideas of pollution 
are striking here. Certainly, recent reformist movements, which are begin- 
ning to gain popularity in Pattamadai and in the region as a whole, seek 
to rid Islam of its syncretic practices, including the caste-like demarcation 
of different kinds of Muslims. ° 

Labbai weavers describe their skill as inherited from distant ancestors, 
as being in the blood. As one weaver said, indha thozhil enga rathathil 
oori irukku (roughly, ‘this profession is present in our blood’). However, 
place is even more important than blood, and the mats take their name 
from that of the town. The Tamaraparani river flows just outside Pattamadai, 


* A detailed discussion of the literature relating to Labbais, Rauthers and otber Tamil 
Muslums and issues of hierarchy among them is beyond the scope of this paper. For in- 
depth discussions, see Bayly (1989); Fanselow (1997; also 1989); and More (1997). For 
early ethnographies of Muslims in South India, see Thurston and Rangachari’s Castes 
and tribes of southern India (1909). 
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and on its banks grow the wild plants of korai (Cyperus corymbosus and ` 
C. pangorei), the main raw material in weaving. The waters of the Tamara- 
parani, in which the cut reeds are soaked as part of their preparation, are 
said to contain special qualities which make it possible to weave the fine 
mats for which the town is famous. Women who are married to Labbais 
outside Pattamadai do not weave these mats unless they return to live in 
the town. However, Labbai women who marry into Pattamadai may start 
weaving and, as weavers, they are not distinguished in any way from 
those Labbais born in the town. There are also two Rauthers who weave 
the high-quality mats. Almost every Labbai in the town claims ownership 
over mat-weaving whether or not he or she weaves. This is in part a 
result of the craft development mechanism which recognises Labbais as 
a ‘craft community’ such that most members of the group can tap into 
government funds and schemes allocated for the development of the craft. 
But there is also an element of pride involved. 

Tonnies identified gemeinschaft, or communities based on primor- 
dial bonds, as pre-modern, inexorably and inevitably to be replaced by 
gesellschaft associations made up of atomised individuals (1974 [1935]). 
Within the national discourses on craft, artisanal groups are seen as ex- 
amples of primordial communities with both the advantages and disad- 
vantages of such forms of social organisation. The contradiction is often 
resolved by the creation of more structured professional associations 
such as handicraft or handloom co-operative societies, but without losing 
the community aspect of sociality. In other words, through their emphasis 
on co-operatives, craft development initiatives seek to create craft asso- 
ciations drawing their members from the ‘craft community’. This gives 
rise to certain irresolvable problems. 

First, does the notion of the ‘craft community’ exist at all within the 
artisanal group concerned or, as in the case of the mat weavers, is craft 
practice seen in a different light from the other community structures 
that I identified earlier—kinship ties, religion, locality, and so on? The 
ambivalent place that weaving occupies and the frequent movement of 
people in and out of craft-work (whether in the case of males as migrant 
labour or females into beedi [leaf cigarette] rolling, sewing and other 
household-based occupations) means that although one is always a 
Labbai, all Labbais of Pattamadai are not always weavers. Even those 
who do weave, do not wish to identify themselves in that way, except in 
certain kinds of situations, such as when seeking access to resources and 
opportunities from craft development initiatives. 
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The Labbai Fine Mat Weavers’ Co-operative Society today suffers 
from a lack of working capital and is barely able to buy mats from weavers 
or sell them. Nevertheless membership offers some important benefits. 
Despite widespread discontent with the way the Society functions, it is a 
nodal point through which government funds and aid can be channelled 
and utilised by Labbais, whether or not they weave. Through the coopera- 
tive society, several Labbais who did not own their bomes were given 
land to build houses. These houses, clustered together, are known as the 
Labbai colony. Most households in the colony own looms, though not 
all weave. According to one informant, the Society was the only Pattamadai 
Labbai organisation recognised by the state. It represented their interests 
and was a way for them to tap into government schemes and opportunities. 
For this reason, he argued that the Society should not be dissolved, regard- 
less of whether or nof ft worked to help weavers. His is not an uncommon 
position. In 1999-2000 the Tirunelveli District Collector sanctioned the 
building of a weaving shed within the compound of the cooperative as 
part of a rural infrastructure development programme. Reactions to the 
shed were telling. One woman said: ‘Even if no one uses it for weaving, 
it can be used as a Labbai marriage hall.’ 

The second issue is the question of individual agency. Within the 
paradigm of community, there is little room for the individual agent. 
However, associations, by definition, are made up of self-interested indi- 
viduals who must see an advantage in collective action whether it be to 
enforce collective rules of conduct or for the management of legal, fi- 
nancial or managerial affairs, advocacy, and so on.'° As mentioned, every 
Labbai adult in Pattamadai is a member of the Labbai Fine Mat Weavers’ 
Co-operative Society but, as will become clear, commitment to the work- 
ing of the society is intermittent, mobilised when advantageous and dis- 
regarded when not. 

Almost every Pattamadai mat starts its social life (Appadurai 1986) 
as a commodity. Its sale, and the prices offered for it, are crucial for the 
household subsistence economy. For the weaver-members, the coopera- 
tive society must not only buy their mats and offer work-related support, 
it must also be discriminating—able to recognise skill and reward quality. 


10 See Baviskar and Attwood (1984) for an analysis of the uneven performance of 
rural cooperanves ın India. Though they deal mainly with agricultural cooperatives, their 
paper sheds interesting light on the successes and failures of institutions ın encouraging 
cooperation within groups of producers. 
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Cooperative societies, however, are not allowed to pay more for a mat 
because it is better than one made by another weaver; nor are they allowed 
to treat weavers differently on the basis of their skill or socioeconomic 
needs. In other words, theoretically speaking, all members have to be 
treated in the same way. However, some individuals rise up the ranks of 
the co-operative organisations and become office-bearers. For this they 
need a mixture of political savvy, ambition, goodwill and connections. 
They are rarély able to achieve the last two by treating all members in 
the same way. 

Weavers constantly judge their work against that of others. Weaving 
is embodied work—weavers pride themselves on the skill in their hands 
and the keenness of their eyes (kann nidhanam) in matching colours and 
ensuring symmetry in the patterning of the mats. A private mat trader, 
also a Labbai from Pattamadai, argues that the main reason for the lack 
of support for the cooperative society is that it fails, indeed cannot but 
fail, to recognise individual ability. A weaver who stopped selling his 
mats to the cooperative and has started selling to this trader corroborates 
the point: ‘The trader knows that I am one of the best mat weavers in the 
town and treats me accordingly. He not only buys all my mats and asks 
me to weave any special mats he requires but also pays me advances on 
mats that I have not yet woven.’!' Outsiders, however, see this relationship 
between trader and weaver differently, attributing it to the ‘uncle-nephew 
relationship’ between them. Despite this, the weaver’s brother, who claims 
the same relationship (the trader is the weaver’s mother’s father’s brother’s 
son [MFBS}), did not at the time of this conversation sell mats to the same 
trader, preferring instead to sell to a non-governmental organisation. 
Similarly, a weaver who for years bad supplied mats to a particular Labbai 
trader on the grounds that he was closely related to her husband, stopped 
doing so in 2000 after a disagreement with him. In other words, the 
idiom of kinship, while cited as an important organising practice both 
within the mat-weaving industry and more widely, may be mobilised 
strategically and in the light of other concerns and available options. 

Few rivalries in the mat-weaving sphere extend beyond it. In that sense, 
mat-weaving is bounded. Thus a trader arranged his daughter’s marriage 
with the brother of the vice-president of the Mat Weavers’ Co-operative 
Society. The daughter’s husband then went on to open a mat shop, and 


! Interestingly, the man and his wife work on mats jointly, yet be claims individual 
ownership of them. Not even within this household of two is the sense of self erased. 
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she began to weave mats for, and also work in, the shop. Relations be- 
tween the two households continue to be close even though they are busi- 
ness rivals. This raises an interesting point. The theoretical centre of the 
moral economic approach, as Booth points out (1994), is the essential 
dichotomy between the embedded economy and the disembedded or 
autonomous market, where market principles govern the securing of 
livelihood and are extended into other social relations and institutions. 
In Pattamadai, while actions, needs and social expectations are informed 
by the larger Labbai group and by kinship and other bonds, weavers are 
producing commodities for markets which are distant, and where buyers, 
moreover, have a particular conception of the moral importance of craft 
work and craft objects. Both of these—that is, the local and the larger 
craft worlds—inform interactions within the group as well as the business 
of producing mats and selling them. There is intense competition within 
the mat-weaving industry, but also cooperation, for instance in the forma- 
tion of self-help groups to access microfinance. 

Geert de Neve has convincingly argued that, though kinship structures 
and ideologies have been extensively studied and are at the heart of Indian 
village ethnographies, the anthropologists’ concern with kin relation- 
ships in India has rarely been extended to studies of work. De Neve 
addresses this lack through a focus on the idiom of kin on the shop floor 
in the dyeing industry of Bhavani in Tamil Nadu (de Neve n.d.). He 
shows that in the highly unstable work situation of the dyeing units in 
Bhavani, where work in factories is irregular and the number of workers 
required varies hugely from month to month, employers use the idiom 
of kinship, with all its moral connotations of trust, cooperation and recip- 
rocity, to try and bind permanent and short-term workers to them— 
regardless of whether the workers are biologically related to the employer. 
The workers, on the other hand, partly resist this. However, they are 
aware that kinship entails duty and obligation, along with support and 
patronage, and they use this as a way of making employers take a measure 
of responsibility for their welfare, asking employers for loans and other 
kinds of help. This, as de Neve shows, does not mean that workers— 
whether real or fictive kin of the employer—do not leave their jobs when 
better prospects offer themselves. As one employer realised to his cost: 
"Kinship and its morality are in themselves inadequate tools to command 
trust and commitment’ (ibid.). 

De Neve’s study goes beyond the static models of caste and kinship to 
explore the social nature and construction of kinship ties within a volatile, 
labour-intensive, private sector industry. Very little attention has been 
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paid to such questions in craft industries. This is partly because craft, in 
the informal sector of the economy, is seen as fundamentally different to 
other industries, but also because of craft’s ideological (and ahistorical) 
construction in popular thought. The static kinship and community models 
continue to be applied uncritically; and indeed, the greatest challenge is 
seen to be the revival of the functionally integrated ties which were be- 
lieved to mark traditional craft production and consumption in the pre- 
colonial period. Furthermore, there are no employees or employers in 
most home-based craft industries as, theoretically at least, producers own 
the products of their labour and are paid piece rates for them. Exploitative 
relations in craft industries are conceptualised as being between middle- 
men who sell craft products and producers, who are often cast as victims. 
This is too simplistic, as my discussion of the relations of weavers, traders 
and the Cooperative Society has shown. 


Il 
Opening avenues: Individuals and their projects 


Writing about his experiences as an ethnographer in Tamil Nadu, Mines 
Says: 


I have often sensed that the Tamil’s world view perceives the person 
concretely, looking out at the world from the perspective of the self, 
posing two interconnected questions: ‘What is my social context? 
How shall I act?’ (1994: 199). 


The individual as social actor is a product of his or her habitus 
(Bourdieu 1977), conforming to existing social structures in some ways, 
yet pushing the limits of the possible, opening up new avenues and ways 
of being which may be adopted or rejected by the wider social grouping. 
The concept of the craft community obscures the role of individual agents 
and the ways in which they enrol others in their projects by creating 
forms of community which, composed as they are of heterogeneous indi- 
viduals with their own projects, constraints and aspirations, are fluid 
and open-ended. I now turn to two individuals who, in their different ways, 
are extremely influential in Pattamadai. The first, A.S. Peer Mohammad 
(ASP), has carved out a unique space for the mat-weaving industry 
through his consummate engagement with wider discourses on craft. 
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This has brought huge publicity to the entire mat-weaving industry, 
something that even his detractors acknowledge. The other is Khadeeja 
Beevi (KB). More individualistic in her ambitions, she seeks to do things 
that mark her out as a powerful woman, whether it is leadership of the 
town panchayat, exerting influence over a group of weavers, or teaching 
mat weaving in other Tamil towns. Through these she opens doors hitherto 
closed to other people, particularly women."?? 

ASP is one of the most prominent mat traders in Pattamadai. He owns 
a mat shop and employs a tailor, a right-hand man and an odd-job man. 
His son also helps him run his business. Two of his daughters, one of 
whom has won a national award for excellence in craft practice, supply 
him with mats on a regular basis. He also buys mats from other weavers, 
several of whom sell exclusively to him. ASP is a local big-man. He is 
the president of the Pattamadai Labbai association, a loose affiliation of 
adult male Labbais that helps settle disputes within and concerning the 
group. The Pattamadai Labbai association can only make recommenda- 
tions, which may or may not be followed. Jt also owns cooking equipment 
sufficient for use at weddings and other large feasts, which members can 
bortow. The association itself meets rarely —though people with problems 
come to ASP to seek his personal advice or intervention. He sometimes 
obliges. ASP is also a member of the mosque committee made up of both 
Labbais and Rauthers. He uses both his personality and his mats to good 
effect and is a member of open networks within and beyond Pattamadai. 
For example, he presented a mat to the Sivananda Ashram and gave a 
talk on religion when the current head of the Divine Life Movement 
visited the town. When I once needed a place to stay during a short 
visit to Pattamadai in 2003, ASP accompanied me to the Sivananda charit- 
able hospital and introduced me as being like his daughter, a helpless 
female come all the way from England to study the mats. At no point did 
he make it clear that I had lived in Pattamadai and had been coming to 


12 The question of names has been a difficult one. My work is seen to bring much 
valued publicity to Pattamadai and everyone I discussed this with was keen that neither 
their names nor that of the place be changed. While I have retained the name of the place 
in publications, I have used my discretion with regards to individuals’ names Bundgaard 
in ber work with the Patta painters of Raghurajpur (1999) reports a similar dilemma. 

13 Swami Sivananda, the founder of the Divine Life Society, was born In Pattamadai 
in 1887 Even though the movement has its headquarters in Rishikesh in North India, 
there is a Sivananda Ashram and a charitable hospital in Pattamada: to which many visitors 
and devotees come. 
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the town since 1995. "The swami [religious head of the hospital] knows 
me, he said to me, ‘and I will speak for you.’ I was given a room in the 
hospital guesthouse. 

Outside Pattamadai, ASP is seen as a community leader and 'the head 
of the family’: the family being the Labbai ‘craft community’. A member 
of the Crafts Council of India, a pan-Indian craft development NGO, 
described him in this way during a discussion about exploitative middle- 
men in craft industries (conversation with author, Madras, December 
1999). She believed that all the weavers were from the same family of 
which ASP was the head. She thus felt that any benefit to him would 
reach everyone else. Weavers, however, do not describe ASP in this way. 
Indeed, when they do refer to him in the context of their mats, they do so 
using the name of his'shop indicating that the relationship is one of buying 
and selling, though in some instances the gloss of kinship may be added. 

I am not the only female from outside Pattamadai whom ASP likens 
to a daughter. Both the others are members of a non-governmental organ- 
isation (NGO) which was active in Pattamadai between 1995 and 2001. 
This NGO, which I shall call Craft Enterprises, was seeking to develop 
the mat-weaving industry through building the craft community. Initially 
the NGO bought mats from traders and sold them outside Pattamadai in 
a bid to open new markets for the mats and thereby revive the industry. 
Some weavers, however, wanted to bypass the traders and sell directly 
to the NGO as they wished, in the words of one weaver, 'to escape from 
the nets that the traders cast to trap us like fish'. Over time, some 
weavers returned to working with the traders as they felt this suited them 
better; others continued to sell directly to the NGO." ASP's relations 
with Raghunathan of Craft Enterprises, who lived in Pattamadai for a 
year, were somewhat tense as she and the NGO represented a threat to 
his position within the industry. At the same time, the NGO also repre- 
sented a resource which he could tap into, giving him access to other 
members of the craft world. Also, Craft Enterprises worked with the 
kind of mat known in Pattamadai as 'super-fine', while ASP mainly dealt 
in slightly coarser quality mats known as 'fine' mats. They were not 
therefore in direct competition with each other for goods, only for weavers. 


4 The NGO has now ceased to exist and most weavers are selling mats to the private 
Labbai traders again, though a few have formed a new co-operative society to which they 
sell mats when there are orders for them. 
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This tension between different traders and the NGO came to a dramatic 
head when the vice-president of the Labbai Fine Mat Weavers’ Coopera- 
tive Society (or ‘Society’ as it is commonly known) sought to resume 
control over the weavers who had started working with the NGO." In 
May 1998, after Craft Enterprises had been working in Pattamadai for 
about three years, the Society called for a meeting of all the weavers of 
super-fine mats and urged them to sell their products exclusively to the 
Society. Both the prominent mat traders of Pattamadai were at this meet- 
ing, even though traders see the cooperative society as a threat and fre- 
quently make allegations of corruption against it. Weavers working with 
Craft Enterprises have also frequently been threatened with eviction from 
the Society, though this has never happened. Private traders, who are 
more inimical to the well-being of the Society, rarely face this threat, 
nor do the weavers who work with them. 

The private traders compete with each other for mats and for the loyalty 
of weavers. Weavers who form part of a trader’s household—his wife 
and children—usually supply mats to him. Others require a mixture of 
patronage and coercion to continue. supplying mats to the same trader. 
As the bulk of weaving takes place in homes and weavers often own the 
raw materials they require, they are theoretically free to sell their mats 
to any buyer. In practice traders constantly seek to limit this freedom. 
This is done in different ways. For instance, a trader might give a loan to 
a weaver in times of need, which is then recovered in the form of mats 
over a period of time. Traders also try and avoid paying a weaver the 
total sum of money owed for a mat. 


They take four or five days to pay you for a mat and you have to keep 
going to them to collect your money. They also know when you have a 
new mat on the loom. So when you go to collect your money, they 
ask about your mat and you cannot say ‘no [I will not sell it to you]', 
as this will delay the payment even more. 


Not all weavers are treated in the same way, however. Those who 
are more skilled than others at weaving patterns or ‘writing names’ on 


13 The English word ‘control’ 1s frequently used by both traders and office-bearers of 
the Co-operative Socsety when referring to their relationship with weavers. 
!* Craft Enterprises, Pattamadai project report, April -July 1998. 
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mats," tend to be paid instantly as traders fear they will begin to sell 
their mats elsewhere. This fact is recognised by weavers who, when they 
are able, try and learn extra skills so as to stand out from the others and 
ensure better treatment. Two weavers living in the same house might be 
supplying their mats to different traders. Their reasons often include the 
very different treatment they receive at the respective traders’ hands. 
' Relationships between different private traders are difficult to categor- 
ise simply on the basis of professional rivalry. This does exist but, as the 
description of the cooperative society shows, rivalry may be set aside to 
make common cause. Indeed the principle of cooperative competition, 
which marked the brief alliance between traders and the cooperative 
society, operates here as well. Rivalries may also be hidden in the public 
sphere, especially when it is advantageous for a trader to emphasise con- 
nections rather then competition. In 2003, a women's self-help weaving 
group closely associated with one of the mat shops presented a mat to 
the Tamil Nadu Chief Minister who was visiting the nearest large city. 
The presentation received widespread publicity with pictures of the Chief 
Minister holding the mat splashed across various local newspapers. One 
day following this, when I was in his shop, an influential person of 
the locality phoned to talk about placing an order with ASP. Right at the 
beginning of the conversation, she asked him if he was responsible for 
the Chief Minister's gift. ASP, who actually had nothing to do with the 
gift and who disapproved of the fact that the mat had the Chief Minister's 
face painted (rather than woven) on it, said: "We are all related. The gift- 
giver is my niece (mother's sister's son's daughter) [so it is as if I gave 
it].’ ASP was here using the idea of the craft collective, and more specifi- 
cally the idiom of kinship, to insert himself into an event that could give 
him publicity. 

ASP is only one of several thalaivars or leaders. KB, another Labbai, 
was the president of the town panchayat in the late 1990s, when the post 
was reserved for a woman. Referred to as thalaivar amma (broadly trans- 
latable as ‘female leader’ or ‘leader mother’), she is also a weaver. KB’s 
self-representation, like ASP's, incorporates her successes in the public 
sphere as the first female president of the panchayat, the recognition she 
has received in office, and the number of times she has been invited to 


! The fine fabric of the mats means that it is possible to weave words and intricate 
patterns in them. Mats with words are especially popular in gifting and wedding presentations. 
The mat for Queen Elizabeth, for instance, had her name, the name of the weavers’ asso- 
clation and Mr. Rangan's name woven in it. Not all weavers are ablo to make these mats. 
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important events in other people's lives. This is what Mines terms 'civic 
- individuality’ (1994). Again, like ASP, the sense that it is she, an individual 
with unique skills, who has achieved so much, is never absent. Both 
ASP and KB have carved out unique social spaces within and beyond 
the group, and opened up new avenues for other members. Their ideas 
and actions are extensively discussed, not only within their own house- 
holds but also outside. 

When KB went to Singapore in 2003 to help her husband, who was 
already there and engaged in writing amulets, leading prayers and telling 
the fortunes of Tamil Muslims settled in that country, many people were 
critical of her decision. Several men from Pattamadai have travelled 
abroad and are engaged in similar activities, but KB was the first Labbai 
woman from Pattamadai to travel in this way. Heavy debts are incurred’ 
to make such trips possible. For her daughters who were left to weave ` 
mats and subsist until their parents could generate some money, their 
mother’s actions were the cause of both despair and pride. Some people 
saw her decision as inspirational. Fathima, who is roughly the same age 
as KB, said to me: ‘She is the first to go and now I will too. She has given 
me the courage to try.’ Fathima may or not be successful in this attempt, 
but it is important that she sees a new avenue opening up for her on the 
basis of KB's actions. 

ASP, like KB, has extensive networks to help him realise his projects. 
Indeed, this is one way in which he measures his public and private 
worth. The projects themselves are varied, from getting me a room in 
the Sivananda hospital to trying to get a government loan to build a 
house for his daughter who has been recognised as a master craftperson 
by the Government of India.* When engaging, outside Pattamadai, with 
the craft worlds made up of development practitioners, government 
officials, museum staff and buyers, as well as with politicians, ASP uses 
the idiom of ‘craft community’ effectively, portraying himself not as an 
individual trader seeking to earn a livelihood but as someone who works 
hard to keep the ancient skill of weaving alive, and who has the welfare 


18 ASP’s daughter, Ibrahim Beevi, won a national award in 1992. There is some contro- 
versy in Pattamadai over this award, with at least onc other weaver claming that it was he 
who really wove the mat that won her the award. I have also heard weavers say that it was 
ASP's connections in the craft world and among Pattamadai Brahmins who occupied 
influential bureaucratic positions in Delhi that ensured the award was given to his daughter. 
ASP has used the award to create a presence in the media for himself, his daughter and 
Pattamadai in general. Most people within and outside Pattamadal refer to the award as 
ASP's. 
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of the entire group at heart. The idiom of kinship is crucial in his public 
speech acts as he emphasises his role as mentor and guiding elder to 
the entire group, especially the women who constitute the majority of 
weavers. Larger discourses on Muslim women focus on their invisibility 
in the public sphere and the restrictions placed on them. To a certain ex- 
tent, and for many female weavers, this is true—though as we saw in the 
case of Khadija and Fathima, there are notable exceptions. Like Labbai 
males, some women are more visible than others, despite the fact that 
different gender-based expectations underpin their actions and self- 
representations and inform their civic individuality. ASP's role as spokes- 
person for the mat-weaving community, and his interactions with the 
discourses on Muslim women, however, have the partial effect of reifying 
them and informing development practice in Pattamadai. 

It is important to reiterate that people accept ASP as a leader not only 
because he is responsible for providing, through his shop, a means of 
livelihood for several weaving households. His presence in several net- 
works within and beyond Pattamadai is equally important, as are his 
interactions with individual Labbais. Weavers who supply mats to him 
complain of his attempts to control the products of their labour. Equally, 
however, he is able to open up opportunities for weavers through his 
connections. À mat woven by Saad Ali and sold to ASP was bought by 
the Crafts Council of India, which proceeded to send it as an entry to an 
international craft awards competition. This mat won an award. ASP 
was quick to emphasise that the weaver was his kin and that his own 
daughter had won a national award. As a newspaper article said of Saad 
Ali's award: “Winning awards is not a new thing for Mr Peer Mohammad." ? 
Each successful project increases ASP's standing as a person who can 
do things—this applies to personal projects as well as those undertaken 
on behalf of others. 


IV 
Conclusion 


Ireturned to Pattamadai in 2003 with an exhibition catalogue and posters 
of an exhibition I had curated at the University of Cambridge Museum 
of Archaeology and Anthropology (see Venkatesan 2002a).™ I also had 


9 ‘Reporters diary’ in the Hindu, 11 December 2000. 
» ‘Crafting culture: Pattsmadai mats from south India’ was on display from March 
2002 to December 2003. 
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with me a video of the mat-making process that was on display at the 
exhibition.” Both catalogue and video received mixed responses. Their 
value was in the publicity given to the mat-weaving industry, and most 
weavers and traders were quick to appreciate this. But the mat-weaving 
industry, as I have shown, is made up of different kinds of individuals 
who are in competition with each other as well. People whose images 
did not appear in either video or catalogue were keen to know the reason 
for their exclusion. 

ASP, whose shop featured in the exhibition poster, bad the poster 
framed and displayed in his shop, though he was displeased that his face 
was hidden by a mat he was holding. One woman said of a weaver whose 
photo appeared more than once in the catalogue illustrating weaving 
processes: 'It is clear whom you like.' Watching the video, several viewers 
immediately recognised one weaver whose hands were the only thing 
visible as she threaded a weft strand through the warp: "That is Regina. 
She is the only person who takes so much care in twisting the weft strand 
before she inserts it into the warp.’ 

While the processes of weaving involve a certain amount of cooper- 
ation—few mat weavers work entirely alone—weavers rarely claim that 
their mats are a collective product (at least, outside of the immediate 
household). Every person in the chain, whether weaver or trader, claims 
unique ownership of the mat or of key aspects of its material existence. 
This is because the mats are viewed as a means to an end—earning a 
livelihood or achieving certain social goals through getting awards, reach- 
ing out to influential people, succeeding in giving a gift to a politician 
and therefore allying one's name to that of an important person, and so 
on. In some cases, the whole group benefits; in others, and during the 
commodity stage of the object, the benefit is restricted to the individual 
or household. 

My ethnography does not bear out the negation of both individuality 
and individualism among craft producers; indeed it forces a critical re- 
examination of the concept of ‘craft community’. In this article I have 
highlighted the dynamic of individual interests and efforts that constantly 
reshape relationships and alliances among weavers and traders. The notion 
of community tends to obscure this dynamic process of constant change. 
While the individual is a social actor, he or she is also a person who tries 
to maximise social and economic gain without sacrificing the sense of 


21 The five-minute silent video ‘Making mats’ was made by Vipul Sango: and Soumhya 
Venkatesan on the basis of footage filmed in March 2001. 
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belonging that comes from being part of a group. While neither KB nor 
ASP challenge unspoken rules that govern everyday life and more import- 
ant events, both exercise considerable skill in creating opportunities which 
extend beyond the local group and in managing facets of their identities. 
This causes concern, especially among their close families, and occasions 
comment outside. At the same time it opens up opportunities for others. 
How they then manage these opportunities depends on their skills as 
well as on structural factors. 

Access to financial and social resources, behaviour, and membership 
in different kinds of networks all contribute to the efficaciousness of 
certain individuals. This is clear from the failure of another national 
award-winning weaver in Pattamadai to set up a shop like ASP's and to 
create a media presence for himself on the basis of the award. Abdul, 
who received his national award in 1996, did not have the same standing 
in Pattamadai as ASP, nor did he successfully manage to integrate others, 
both within and outside Pattamadai, in his projects. Within Pattamadai, 
he was not seen as someone who could or would successfully help others. 
In the craft worlds, unlike ASP, Abdul emphasised his personal successes 
and skills. He made little reference either to the craft community or to 
his desire to help other ‘helpless weavers’. This is something ASP con- 
stantly emphasises in the public sphere, even in the case of projects per- 
taining only to himself or his own children. Despite the advantages 
conferred by the national award, including the opportunity to attend craft 
bazaars and sell his own and others’ products and the chance to run train-- 
ing schemes to teach others the craft skill, Abdul could not, as ASP says, 

‘become like me even though he tried’. Abdul has now left both Pattamadai 
and mat weaving and works in a nearby town. 

I have argued in this paper that neither the substantivist nor construc- 
tivist conceptualisations of community fully explain the dynamic and 
shifting nature of the mat-weaving industry in Pattamadai. Both the state 
and public sphere construct notions of the craft community, especially 
in development discourse and practice. Weavers and traders engage with 
these in the public sphere and, indeed, have little choice but to do so if 
they wish to benefit from craft development programmes. This also affects 
local organising practices as individuals ally themselves for periods of 
time with those who are efficacious within the craft worlds. However, 
these alliances may break down if individuals do not see the continuing 
benefits of working together. Alliances may also end if one or more con- 
stituent members feel they are not valued or treated fairly. This does not 
mean that all relations between the people come to an end. Women’s 
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choices are more circumscribed than men’s for, unlike men, most women 
are restricted to working within their homes. Every adult member’s earn- 
ings are important to the household’s subsistence. A woman may thus 
stop working with one trader and start selling her mats to another; or 
she may give up mat weaving altogether and start rolling leaf cigarettes 
(beedis), or take up sewing work. 

Is it a surprise that community-building attempts based around craft 
practice rarely work? Surely this is not, as the development discourses 
would have it, the result of the breakdown of communities in the wake 
of, first, colonialisation, and then industrialisation. Neither is it because 
craft communities are traditional and static, and unable to adjust to a 
changing world. As I have shown, the mat-weaving industry in Pattamadai 
is shifting and dynamic. It is the idealised notion of the craft community 
that is the problem, failing as it does to take into account the elements of 
cooperative competition which characterise craft industries such as that 
of Pattamadai. The Labbais of Pattamadai are all related to each other, 
many of them in multiple ways. This relatedness is an important organis- 
ing principle, though precisely which relations are emphasised is highly 
context-dependent. Thus, even kinship, often conceived of too simplis- 
tically, is subject to strategic considerations within, although not solely 
in the context of, the craft industry. I argue in this article for a more nu- 
anced understanding of weavers’ lives and the choices they make, one 
which takes into account not only constraints, but also creativity, aspir- 
ations and agency—both individual and collective. 
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I 
Introduction 


Clutching a small bag of clothes, Sanicharwa Mundein left Tapu 
village! one frosty January morning to board a bus for Ranchi, 
Jharkhand's capital, the first leg of a journey to a brick kiln in West 
Bengal. I walked with her to a nearby village where she was to join 
other villagers and the labour contractor, Ganga Yadav. Two months 
before, after a devastating argument, her husband Rana had fled to a 
brick kiln with Ganga. Sanicharwa said she was afraid to lose Rana to 
another woman at the kilns. She had to join him. 


Following Meillassoux (1981 [1975]), seasonal casual labour migration 
of people like Sanicharwa and Rana is usually understood as part of a 
broader system of exploitation and oppression characteristic of capitalist 
production (Breman 1985, 1994, 1996; Mukherji 1985; Standing 1985). 
A result of this analysis is a conflation of the role of migration in the 
broader social system and the migrant’s point of view.:The migrant is 
rarely depicted as opting for departure and is usually assumed to live 
in extreme poverty with little alternative but to leave the home area 
for the dry six months of the year to subsist or survive (Breman 1985; 
Shah et al. 1990). 

In recent years the migrant has acquired more agency. Yet, most often 
he/she is seen as a rational actor striving for an economic optimum 
(Lal 1989), or participating in a defensive coping strategy in the context 
of debt and extreme economic vulnerability Mosse et al. 2002). Although 
some object that the migrant is not just ‘homo economicus’ , and consider 
social, religious and ‘ethnic’ factors, their accounts argue that it is mainly 
economic choices that drive such migration (De Haan 1994; Rogaly and 
Coppard 2003). Those who integrate the social and cultural contexts of 
migration do so more in their analysis of change in the areas receiving 
immigration (Appadurai 1996) or generating emigration (Gardner 1995; 
Osella and Osella 2000, 2003), rather than in their consideration of why 
people move. ` 


argument presented to them. Thanks to Chris Fuller, Rob Higham, Toby Kelly, Ben Rogaly, 
Orlande Ruthven, Kathinka Sinha-Kherkoff and Patricia Ubero! for comments on earlier 
drafts. Special thanks to Jonathan Parry for encouraging me to follow up stories from the 
brick kilns and for critical reading of several drafts 
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Based on eighteen months of fieldwork in the undulating, degraded 
landscape around Tapu village in Bero Block of Ranchi District, I suggest 
in this article that, from the point of view of those who migrate from 
Jharkhand to the brick kilns of other states in India, it makes little sense 
to understand seasonal casual labour migration in economic terms alone. 
In focusing on such movement, marginal but increasingly important to 
Iabour studies (Breman 1999: 416), my aim is to further important recent 
contributions to the study of migration (Osella and Gardner 2004; 
De Haan and Rogaly 2002). These show that while economic consider- 
ations might shape or constrain it, seasonal casual labour migration is a 
dynamic sociopolitical process. I argue here that the migrants do not see 
brick kiln migration just in terms of money; nor as the irredeemable 
torture and drudgery that much of the literature portrays. Rather, they 
view their migration as a temporary escape from a problem at home and 
an opportunity to explore a new country, gain independence from parents, 
and live out prohibited amorous relationships. These are important dimen- 
sions of seasonal casual labour migration which, though occasionally 
hinted at, have generally been neglected in the literature and are rarely 
projected as a primary impetus for migration. For many migrants, life at 
the kilns is seen as ‘free’. The desire for freedom is historically situated: 
its motivational force cannot be assumed as self-evident. I am not sug- 
gesting that the kilns give Tapu migrants freedom, but I do see it as sig- 
nificant that Tapu migrants often describe the kilns as a place where they 
can live ‘freely’. 

Thus, I do not aim here to conduct an economic analysis of migration, 
nor do I contest the view of migrant labour at the brick kilns as part of 
an exploitative system of capitalist production. Indeed many migrants 
acknowledge that they are cheap labour for wealthy industrialists and 
that they expect to be cheated at the kilns. As Willis has proposed with 
regard to why working-class children in England want working-class 
jobs, 'there really is at some level a rational and potentially developmental 
basis for outcomes which appear to be completely irrational and regres- 
sive’ (1978: 120). In other words, I suggest that it is not contradictory to 
view brick kiln labour migration as exploitative, while also understanding 
that most migrants not only view their movement as a choice but also 
see the brick kilns as an important, if temporary, space away from the 
social constraints back home. 

A brief context to seasonal casu&l labour migration from Jharkhand 
is followed by an extended story of the escape of Burababa from my 
courtyard in Tapu to a brick kiln in Uttar Pradesh. This story reveals that 
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Burababa's children also had complex reasons for migrating. I then look 
at.the other side of the picture of unmitigated misery in the brick kilns, 
and at the reasons people give for migrating. These are quantitatively 
documented in the penultimate section. In conclusion I suggest that the 
Jharkhandi anti-migration campaign partly reflects a desire to redefine 
Jharkhand as a tribal state and to reimagine a ‘purer’, adivasi state citizen. 
Opponents of migration, who see the kilns as a threat to the ideas of 
purity and regulation of the social and sexual tribal body, create a moral 
climate that paradoxically encourages many young people to flee to the 
brick kilns where they think people can live 'freely' away from these 
regulations. I suggest that these discourses of freedom point to transforma- 
- tions of power in which the new puritanism at home helps to reproduce 
the conditions for capitalist exploitation and the extraction of surplus 
value. 


II 
Context 


Gardner and Osella (2003) show that contemporary patterns of migration 
are not merely a result of modernisation but have long been a central 
feature of life within the subcontinent. Migration from Jharkhand to other 
states is,no exception. Indeed, De Haan (2002) has argued that circular 
out-migration from Bihar, the state from which Jharkhand seceded in 
November 2000, is at least a hundred years old. In the late 1800s, West 
Bengal, the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Assam, Bhutan and even 
Burma attracted migrants from Jharkhand. These ‘aboriginal’, ‘tribal’ or 
‘jungli’ hill people of Chotanagpur were preferred in railway and road- 
building projects, and especially tea plantations, where they were con- 
sidered ‘more industrious and tractable than other classes’ (Government 
of India 1861: 2). By 1895, at least 50 per cent of workers in Assamese 
tea plantations came from Chotanagpur (Badgaiyan 1994: 177). Weiner 
(1988: 161) estimates that by 1921 nearly a million tribals, one third of 
Chotanagpur’s tribal population, had emigrated. In Tapu there are many 
adventurous tales of forebears, and some personal recollections of those 
.who went to build roads and pick tea near the Chinese border, where the 
rain fell in little white flakes and one’s feet turned to ice. 

With the saturation of tea plantation labour, many of the offspring of 
Assam and Bhutan migrants went instead to the new brick kilns of 
West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. They joined a stream of seasonal 
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migrants from across the Indian landscape in search of work. Although 
it is difficult to estimate Jharkhand's annual migration, most agree the 
figure is at least several hundred thousand.? Of the 100 Tapu households, 
at least 47 per cent of the adult population has ventured at some stage to 
the brick kilns in those states. The Yadavs, descendants of the old land- 
lords, do not generally migrate. It is mainly the Munda, Oraon, Maheli, 
Badaik and Lohra tenant descendants, classified by the government 
as either Scheduled Tribe (ST) or Scheduled Caste (SC), who do. In 
2000-2001, 36 per cent of Tapu's ST and SC population above the age 
of 16 migrated—a total of 73, of whom 47 per cent were male and 53 per 
cent female. 

It would be easy to conceive of this migration as merely a survival strat- 
egy. At first glance Tapu strikes the outside observer as an economically- 
depressed Jharkhandi village in an underdeveloped region (Devalle 1992; 
Prakash 2001). All the villagers live in mud houses; there is no electricity 
and no schools or public health facilities. Literacy rates are low. Apart 
from those still studying, only 15 per cent of Tapu people have attended 
school up to Primary Class 8; 8 per cent have passed Matriculation, 
and only 4 per cent have passed Intermediate. Although every household 
owns some land, limited irrigation means that many harvest only one 
main crop a year. Áfter the November harvest, livestock-rearing, and 
manual labour in the village stone-chipping industry and in nearby gov- 
emment schemes are the main sources of livelihood. It would therefore 
be reasonable to assume, as the Department for International Develop- 
ment (UK) and the Indian government development projects in the area 
do, that people from the ‘deficit’ classes of the village, especially ST and 
SC families, have little option but to migrate. But in Tapu the situation is 
more complex: economic motives may be significant, but they are not 
incompatible with others on which I concentrate. Indeed, it is the latter 
that the migrants stress most. 


II 
Escaping to the brick kilns 


It was an August night in 2001, during the run-up to the rainy-season 
festival of Karma. I could hear the distant beat of drums in the akhra, the 


? Rogaly et al. (2001) highlight the problems of quantifying the scale of seasonal 
migrant labour in an interesting attempt to estimate the number of seasonal migrants 
entering Bardhaman District, West Bengal, in the rice-harvestng season. 
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village dancing circle. Suddenly there was a commotion in my courtyard. 
Somra Munda told me that his father, Burababa, had not been seen 
for two nights. Somra had just discovered that Burababa was on his way 
to the plains of Jonepur, Uttar Pradesh, to join his second son Mangra 
for the rest of the year at the brick kilns. 

Somra was upset that his father had run away. The past year had been 
frustrating. Against Somra's wishes, Burababa, well over 60 years old, 
had chosen to work as a dhangar (a live-in year-round general manual 
labourer?) in the house of a Yadav, who was a descendant of the old vil- 
lage landlords. Somra had wanted his father to live at home, and to be 
able to feed and clothe him like any decent son. He also needed him to 
look after the family's cattle and work in their irrigated fields. Yet Burababa 
wanted to work and eat at the Yadav's, sleep wherever he liked, and earn 
a meagre Rs 1,200 for the year. With the beginning of the rains and the 
rice-transplanting season, Somra had finally convinced Burababa to leave 
the Yadav and come home. 

The rice-transplanting season is the great annual festival period. The 
village is a hive of activity. All the seasonal migrants have returned. The 
mornings are filled with hard work. The men exchange labour to plough 
and prepare each other's water-logged fields. The women, with their 
legs coated in oil and sarees hitched up, sing and joke as they sow rice in 
the fields. The children have mud baths and catch crabs and snails to eat. 
In the afternoons the high spirits of the fields are carried into the village. 
The owners of the fields sown that day host a lunch for the men and 
serve them rice beer (hadia) and wine from the mahua flower. The women 
are served the alcohol as well as nibbles of fried lentils and wild mush- 
rooms. The party begins at noon and continues into the evening. Those 
with energy to spare (especially youngsters), then move on with their 
singing and drumming into the akhra where the night is danced away. At 
four in the morning the new day begins with new fields to be ploughed 
and sown and a new party to be hosted. 

For Burababa and others, the rains are a time for merriment and bond- 
ing. But his return to his son’s house had become a great strain due to the 
restrictions imposed on him. Several years ago, Somra and his immediate 


> In this pert of India, a dhangar was a person who, in return for their availability at 
any tune for a multitude of tasks ranging from farm work to general cleaning and building 
work, was provided meals, clothes, housing and a nominal annual wage by his employer. 
Most dhangars ın Tapu and the surrounding village were children between the ages of 
5 and 13. 
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family had become part of a group of Mundas who call themselves Bhagats 
and who consider themselves a class above the impurity and decadence 
of the Munda households of their birth. Somra's bitter memories of his 
childhood are dominated by moving from house to house as a dhangar, 
Burababa's Jack of concern about his children's education, and his devel- 
oping fondness for the local brew. At some point, Somra ended up work- 
ing as a dhangar in a nearby village where he fell in love with his Munda 
employez's beautiful daughter, Ambli. To Somra's dismay, after ten years 
of living in Ambli's house, her father married her off to a man from a 
neighbouring village. However, Ambli was soon back with Somra. 

Somra now felt the need to prove his worth to Ambli's parents who 
had given their other daughters in marriage far up the social scale—to 
armymen and policemen. He decided to emulate Ambli's father and be- 
come a Bhagat, training intensively for several months. He joined a group 
of Mundas living under strict rituals of secret prayers, refraining from 
food cooked by others and non-vegetarian food (all but sacrificial meat), 
and who had given up liquor (except the foreign or ‘English’ varieties, 
beautifully sealed and packed in bottles labelled ‘Old Monk’ or ‘Royal 
Challenge’), By this cleansing and ritual training they derive secret powers 
to cure minor illnesses and drive away troublesome spirits. Apart from 
the whisky and rum, Somra's lifestyle became closer to some Brahmin 
families that I knew in neighbouring villages than to that of his brother 
Mangra or his sister Jitia. Somra today thoroughly disapproves of his 
siblings' and his own former lifestyle. 

Somra had, for instance, arranged the marriage of Mangra to a suitable 
girl, only to find that Mangra had brought from the kilns a Ho tribeswoman 
from south Jharkhand. Mangra's Ho-speaking partner had difficulty with 
Nagpuria, the local language, and felt ostracised by other villagers. Unlike 
most other brick kiln migrants, Mangra has since chosen to live at the 
brick factory almost all year round, bringing his family to Tapu only 
occasionally for a few weeks in the rains. He thus chose not to farm the 
fields that are his share and not to live under the eyes of his watchful 
elder brother Somra. Jitia, Somra’s sister, had also been married off to a 
man from a neighbouring village, only to return a year later declaring 
her love and determination to live with a married man named Minktu in 
her natal village. After one night in the akhra, several years ago, Minktu 
and Jitia had met secretly. On Jitia’s return, Minktu left his first wife and 
child. The new couple ran away to the kilns to escape the accusations of 
dishonour and came back the following season, Jitia expecting her first 
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child. As for Somra's remaining sibling, Budhwa: Ambli (Somra's part- 
ner) had a paternal cousin, Chotki, who spent all her days at their bouse 
and who fell in love with him. Chotki and Budhwa eventually ran away 
to the brick kilns to consummate their love in peace. After having two 
children, the couple decided to stop migrating, look after their village 
fields, and follow in Somra's footsteps to become Bhagats. 

Although Budhwa's fate was slightly different from that of Mangra 
and Jitia, what is common in all the stories is that at some point migrating 
to work seasonally in brick factories provided an escape mechanism from 
the claustrophobic restrictions of their brother and others in the village. 
So Burababa's escape that rainy season was, in part, only a repetition of 
what had happened in that courtyard several times before. When Burababa 
returned to Somra's house, he also returned to a strictly vegetarian, tee- 
totaler life—too restrictive for the old man. By night, I had seen and 
heard Somra's disapproval when Burababa stole away to enjoy the com- 
pany of his friends. By day, I bad seen Burababa’s quietness in the con- 
fines of our own courtyard grow. Eventually, at a time when few remain 
at the brick kilns, the old man made a secret arrangement with a labour 
contractor and left for the kilns. 

I was struck by the contrast between scholarly views on seasonal labour 
migration and what it might have meant for Burababa. Burababa’s story 
might seem exceptional because of his son's puritanism. However, life 
in the village can be restricting for many people in different ways. From 
the stories of migration I heard and witnessed, I began to wonder if migra- 
tion scholars might perhaps have overlooked the possibility that many 
migrants see migration as a liberation from the constraints of village 
life. Though my time there was short, the week I spent with a friend at 
the Daisy Brick Factory in Bengal reinforced this suspicion. 


IV 
The misery of the Daisy Brick Factory? 


The Daisy Brick Factory, apparently the largest of approximately 350 
such factories in Hooghly District, produced around 500,000 bricks a 
year. The main entrance to the factory skirted a six-floor mansion. This 
was one of the factory-owner’s houses that he wanted to convert into a 
five-star luxury tourist resort with a swimming pool and golf course 
stretching to the Ganges banks. A crowded labour camp of approximately 
200 brick shacks was adjacent to this mansion. Each shack was 6 by 3 
metres in size with a low tile roof. It housed about four people, had a 
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mere line for hanging clothes, a coal-fired stove and sometimes a single 
rope bed. At one end of the compound, three taps supplied water to the 
camp. There was no sanitation, no bathing facilities and no electricity in 
the camp, although the furnace a few metres away was floodlit at night. 

Most labourers worked in the beating heat six days a week on one 
of three shifts: 5.30-8 a.m., 10 A.M.-noon and 2-6 p.m. While low-caste 
Bihari labourers specialise in moulding bricks and Bengali labourers 
extract clay, Jharkhandi tribal and low-caste labourers carry bricks to 
and from the furnace, trucks and stores. In the Daisy Factory, Jharkhandi 
labour accounted for almost half the labour force. Factory owners told 
me that, unlike Jharkhandis, Bengalis could not endure carrying bricks 
and considered it a menial task. 

Jharkhandi women balance up to eight uncooked bricks on their heads. 
Men either receive these bricks from women to line the furnace, or carry 
greater loads of up to sixteen cooked bricks on a bamboo sling across 
their shoulders. Payment is at piece rates. Labourers expect that, subtract- 
ing living costs, hard-working couples will bring home Rs 8,000-9,000 
for the six-month season. Such couples are, however, rare. It is far more 
common to hear stories of individuals who managed only Rs 2,000. 
Although it is likely that the major reason for this shortfall is cheating on 
the part of employers and contractors, the explanation other labourers 
give for this low total wage, as I will elaborate shortly, is that the indi- 
viduals were too busy having fun. 


V 
The love of labour 


It is difficult to imagine that the motivation to endure such hard working 
and living conditions could be anything other than the migrants' extreme 
poverty. But what did migration mean for those who moved? The answer— 
hardship, torture and drudgery—often seems so straightforward and 
agreed-upon that the question itself is rarely seen as worth posing. Were 
the stories about the fun of brick kiln migration I had heard back in Tapu 
simply a consequence of the migrants' reluctance to admit that the brick 
kilns are actually awful and that the only reason for migration is the eco- 
nomic constraint of staying at home? I doubt this, and for two reasons. 
The first is that although many Tapu people could have earned as much 
at home, they preferred to go to the kilns. Take the Mahelis. Stigmatised 
as the lowest, filthiest, most drunken caste by other Tapu residents, they 
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have a lucrative business making bamboo baskets. The work is usually 
done in husband-wife pairs. A bamboo stick is bought for Rs 10-40. 
One person skins it, making long, thin strips. The other weaves the strips. 
In a week the pair make an average of fifty baskets with material cost- 
ing Rs 200, earning them a net weekly profit of Rs 400. The baskets are 
sold in the Bero bazar twice a week. The peak season is from October to 
December, when large baskets are in demand for harvested husked rice. 
From December to June, smaller baskets are bought for vegetable-picking 
and cowdung-gathering, as baskets made in this season are the strongest. 

The Mahelis have a lucrative and sustainable business indeed, earning 
a couple Rs 1,600 a month almost all year round, particularly in the brick 
kiln season from December to June. In comparison, what do migrants 
come back with? Even if we take the salaries of hard-working couples in 
the kilns (Rs 8,000—9,000 for the season), the monthly average is lower 
than what the Mahelis earn at home. Given that very few migrants come 
back with such money, why do some Mahelis prefer to migrate when 
they could easily earn more in the village? Etwa Maheli, a dashing young 
man, and his two brothers usually go to the kilns, though in 2001 the ` 
youngest stayed home to look after their elderly parents. Etwa himself ' 
had been to the kilns for the previous seven years, for two of which he 
had been an assistant contractor. The first year he went with a Maheli 
woman from the village. They married and had a child, but a few years 
later she left him for another man. Eventually Etwa *made another 
woman’—a Lohra from a nearby village. Even after the birth of two 
children the couple continued to migrate. When I asked about the eco- 
nomic logic behind their migration, Etwa simply said, ‘Money isn't every- 
thing.' Life in the factories is fun, a welcome break from making bamboo 
baskets, and it enables encounters with diverse people. Most significantly, 
at the kilns all labourers treat each other with respect as 'everybody is 
equal there'. Coming from a village environment in which he and his 
family are severely stigmatised, this was very important to him. 

I do not have space for a full-scale economic analysis here, and I offer 
the Maheli example merely to illustrate my claim that when my infor- 
mants say that economic considerations are not the most important ones 
behind the decision to migrate, there is some reason to believe them. For 
many who migrate, there are indeed options at home. For those without 
the skills of the Mahelis but also without much productive land, contract 
labour is always available. Analyses that prioritise the economic con- 
straints of village life are therefore not always convincing. 
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Undoubtedly carrying bricks is tough, but it would be a distortion of 
my experience of the Daisy labour camp to portray life there as unremit- 
tingly bleak. We were living in one of the five shacks of migrants from 
Tapu—that of four unmarried and unrelated girls who, despite their par- 
ents’ pleas, had all migrated. The eldest, 20-year-old Shila, had left the 
village overnight without her parents' consent. Ín the winter months, 
disappearing children were a common phenomenon in Tapu. Although 
parents were usually upset, they rarely worried. It was assured that they 
had gone to some brick kiln and that they would be heard from in due 
course. By the time we arrived at the factory, Shila had been there three 
months, and I was struck by her transformation from a tatty-blue-school- 
skirt-clad girl into an elegant woman dressed in a saree. She was proud 
to show that she had learnt to cook at the kilns. This, however, was the 
least of my surprises. As with the case, reported by Rogaly and Coppard 
(2003), of a woman separated from her second husband, who migrated 
from Puruliya to the rice fields of Bardhaman in order to have an affair 
with the labour contractor, it also transpired that the relationship between 
the labour contractor, Jeevan, and Shila was more than platonic. In fact, 
as is common in relationships between younger brothers and their elder 
sisters-in-law in Tapu, I often found Jeevan's younger brother flirting, 
teasing and joking with Shila. In the week we were there, some complica- 
tions developed in Jeevan and Shila's romance. 

Jeevan had been married for twelve years but, though his wife and 
child were in the village, the other girls did not think him a suitable 
match for Shila. They had found Shila a quiet young boy from Ranchi 
whom they referred to as 'bhatu' (Nagpuria for ‘brother-in-law’). The 
Saturday before my arrival, there had been a night of drinking and dancing 
in the celebrations of Saraswati Puja. That night Shila had served rice- 
beer to the bhatu and Jeevan had danced with a female labour contractor. 
A jealous tension thus developed between Shila and Jeevan. On my 
second evening, Jeevan disappeared to the market for a few hours in his 
shiny new jacket. At around the same time the female labour contractor, 
in lipstick and high heels, left the camp. After his return from the market, 
Shila sarcastically taunted Jeevan saying he ought to leave his door open 
that night so that his ‘mal’, or ‘property’ could slip in. 

The next night Shila invited the bhatu back to the shack where he sat 
quietly while the other girls giggled and joked. Jeevan got increasingly 
infuriated. When the bhatu left, Jeevan shouted at the girls to shut up, 
bellowing that the shack had turned into a ‘free zone’, and that they were 
ruining their reputations. He threatened to send Shila's father a message 
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telling him what she was up to. This outburst produced an uncomfortable 
silence. Shila stopped eating, trying to make the point that Jeevan had 
hurt her. On Sunday, a holiday, everyone dressed in their best and while 
some went to explore the Hooghly Bridge and the Planetarium in Calcutta, 
I went with Jeevan, Shila and a few others to visit the 1599 Roman Cath- 
olic church in the nearby town of Bandel. After gazing in awe at the statues 
and pictures and climbing to the roof for an aerial view of the brick 
factories lining the Ganges banks, Jeevan bought Shila a necklace. In 
the evening Shila made chicken curry for Jeevan, his brother, the girls 
and us. After a few cups of hadia, relations between Shila and Jeevan 
seemed to be sunny again. 

Shila and Jeevan's affair was only one of the flirtatious relationships 
between young men and women that I saw that week. As is true of the 
casual and contract labour in Bhilai, described by Parry (2001: 808), 
joking and flirting between men and women were common as they 
worked, but it was within the confines of the labour camp that amorous 
relationships were expressed more fully. Indeed, I was surprised to find 
that unmarried men and women openly flirted with each other there, sat 
on each other's laps, held hands, lay next to each other on the floor or in 
rope beds—things I have never seen in Tapu. 

When we arrived at the factory, I had expected that I would sleep in 
the girls’ shack, and François in Jeevan's in-law’s larger shack. However, 
when the rest of the girls left to sleep in the in-law’s shack, I realised that 
since we had turned up together it had been assumed that we were a 
couple. We were given the single rope bed in the girls’ shack, sharing the 
room with Jeevan, his brother and another man. When I asked the girls if 
I should sleep with them, I was told that I would be more comfortable 
with the men! Later I realised that sleeping arrangements were indeed 
quite flexible and that, while food was always consumed in the ‘correct’ 
shack, some nights some of the girls slept in Jeevan's in-law’s shack and 
some nights in their own. With the scrap metal door always unlocked, 
I was never certain who at any particular time was sleeping in that small 
shack. 

Tapu villagers say that amorous relationships are pursued with ease in 
the kilns because most young people choose to go to different kilns than 
their siblings or other immediate kin. In many cases, having family around 
is indeed likely to cramp one’s style. This explanation resonates with 
Parry’s reports from Bhilai that husbands and wives generally avoid taking 
work on the same construction site because of the sexual banter and 
flirting that is characteristic of such work sites and the jealousy that this 
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produces (2001: 808). To some of the youth from Tapu, the brick kilns 
provide a convenient temporary space away from the authority of, and 
responsibility to, immediate family. 


VI 
The social constraints of the village 


To understand why people feel constrained in the village it is necessary 
to know something of the sexual norms of the ST and SC communities 
in Tapu. First, intra-clan, inter-tribe and inter-caste unions are prohibited. 
Thus, as in Chopra’s story of how migration to Punjab allowed an Oraon 
man from Ranchi district to elope with an unsuitable girl from a lower- 
status family (1995: 159), migration provides the space to explore such 
prohibited unions. Second, unlike among the Girasias of Rajasthan 
(Unnithan-Kumar 1997) or the Muria of Bastar (Gell 1992), divorce and 
postmarital affairs in Tapu are now, if they ever were, not readily accepted. 
Nevertheless, they do occur and often end in secondary unions. In Tapu 
I calculated that of the eighty-three married ST or SC men in the village, 
approximately 30 per cent were not with their first spouse. Affairs after 
marnage, or continuation of premarital relationships once married, as in 
Somra’s sister's case, are pursued with greater ease in the kilns. In at least 
50 per cent of the secondary unions of ST and SC Tapu men, migration 
to the brick kilns had enabled the development of the second relationship. 

Premarital sexual relations were, in general, common in the village. 
The restriction on such relations, however, is that they must not become 
permanent. Thus, a third village norm encouraging migration is that mari- 
tal partners must not be of the boy's or girl's choice but must be selected 
by their parents. Although it is not necessary for a womarr'to be a virgin, 
marital.partners should not have previously engaged in sexual relations 
with each other. In fact, some of my more skeptical informants even 
suggest that this is the main reason why parents prefer brides for their 
boys from outside the village—to ensure that the potential partners have 
not had sexual relations. As was the case for Somra and two of his broth- 
ers, premarital lovers who want a more permanent relationship commonly 
deploy the tactic of leaving for the kilns and returning after the woman 
is several months pregnant. In the village pregnancies resulting from 
illicit affairs are aborted early in the term. After childbirth, however, 
such affairs are legitimised. 

Another restriction on premarital sexual relations is that the older 
generation must not come to know of them. This is the reason why parents 
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bold contradictory views about their children rurfning away to the kilns. 
On the one hand they are upset, not just because a child's departure means 
one less hand in the fields, but also because they know that the kilns 
provide space for developing amorous affairs. On the other band, many 
parents understand the youngsters' desires—they had been in the same 
situation themselves, and had often met their own marital partners in the 
labour camps. Thus when parents express displeasure and hurt when 
their children take off to the kilns, this is usually because—as parents— 
they ought not to endorse the sexual freedom that everyone knows brick 
kiln migration entails. This is not to say, however, that every young person 
who goes to the kiln engages in amorous relationships. The important 
point is that the ability to explore amorous relationships more fully in 
the brick kilns than in the village makes migration attractive. 


VII 
Further reasons for migrating 


Not all Tapu migrants at the Daisy Factory, however, had come to live 
out prohibited sexual relations, or for the fun and games of the kilns. 
I look at the other four shacks of migrants from Tapu to highlight their 
reasons for migration. In the shack neighbouring that of the four girls 
lived an old man who had run away from his son under similar circum- 
stances to Burababa, and hoped that on his return his son would treat 
him better. Pera Munda, in his mid-thirties, his Oraon wife Sanicharwa 
and their son lived in the third shack. Pera had been coming to the kilns 
for the past seven years, for various reasons. Initially, migration was a 
means of escape from his father. Between the age of 6 and his late teens, 
Pera had been a dhangar in a village near his own. When he returned to 
live in Tapu, he argued with his father continuously. Migration to the 
kilns provided some relief from the tensions at home. When his father 
died, Pera inherited land and livestock and considered staying in Tapu 
throughout the year. However, soon afterwards, Pera’s elder brother was 
accused of a murder and jailed. Pera and his brothers mortgaged their 
lands to pay a zamindar descendant who claimed he could get the brother 
released, Pera had thus continued going to the kilns to pay off the debt. 
At the kilns he fell in love with Sanicharwa. In Tapu, their inter-tribe 
union was stigmatised, and this provided another incentive to continue 
migrating to the kilns. By 2001 circumstances had changed: Pera had 
not only recovered enough of his family’s land to stay in Tapu all through 
the year, but Sanicharwa also gave birth to a child. As a result. the couple’s 
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union became more legitimate. Pera now wanted to settle in Tapu, where 
they had a bigger house, livestock to look after, and fields to cultivate. 
But while Sanicharwa recognised the difficulties of looking after a baby 
in the beating heat in a tiny tiled house, she was convinced that life in the 
kilns would be liberating in comparison with the claustrophobic 
atmosphere of the village, where she would be looked down on for her 
lower-caste status. At the kilns ‘all people are equal’, she said, and people 
forget the rules of ‘purity and pollution’. This is clearly not always the 
case (for example Jharkhandis rarely mixed with low-caste Biharis), but 
it is also true that at most kilns there would be only a few people from 
home for whom the hierarchy of the village and the rules of purity were 
relevant. 

Next to Pera lived his father’s brother’s son, 45-year-old Samu, his 
second wife Anita and their young son. Anita said that she would continue 
to migrate as long as she could do the work. Another exceptional family 
that had been going to the kilns for more than ten years, their reasons 
had changed over time. Before her first marriage, Anita had gone to the 
kilns with her sister’s husband and other young people, ‘for fun’. She 
subsequently eloped with her first husband to the tea gardens, staying 
there for four years until her partner was caught having an affair with 
another Jharkhandi woman. When she returned to her natal village she 
felt ostracised as a single woman. This, and the fact that she had a daughter 
to marry off, gave her reason to continue migrating to the kilns, where 
she eventually became an assistant labour contractor. One Karma festival, 
Samu (a widower) visited her village. Anita seemed to be the perfect 
partner for him and he took her back to Tapu. Each season they migrated 
to be ‘alone’ at the kilns, until Samu was able to build a hut for them to 
live in, thus enabling their separation from the extended family. Puzzled 
as to why they should continue to migrate, Anita finally confirmed that 
in Tapu she was accused of witchcraft and that the brick kilns provided a 
welcome space of escape from the malicious village gossip. 

Fatra, a middle-aged Munda man, and his 14-year-old daughter lived ' 

.in the fifth shack, while his wife and four other children were back in the 
village looking after the fields and livestock. He had mortgaged some of 
his fields as his family in Tapu had suffered recurrent bad luck with mal- 
aria and he had had to spend much money on sacrificial chickens and on 
medicine given by the healers. Fatra said he was at the factory that year 
for the sole purpose of earning money to redeem his land. In some years 
he went to the kilns, while in others he stayed in Tapu. He explained that 
it was not always necessary to migrate, as he could get by by tilling his 
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fields and working as contract labour. However, in years when their 
financial situation was precarious, as 1n 2001, it was safer to go to the 
kilns where he was sure to save money. Like many others, he explained 
that in the village money rapidly flows away into drink and celebration 
with relatives and friends. In the kilns one saves more, not necessarily 
because one earns more but because one spends less, since wages are 
paid only at the end of the season. For him the brick kilns provided a 
space away from home where he could concentrate on hard labour without 
the distraction of kinsfolk. 

It is clear that the migrants from Tapu were motivated to come to the 
Daisy Brick Factory that year by a range of different reasons. However, 
the most striking feature of all the stories is how rarely migration was 

. seen as solely an economic necessity, and how often it was also pérceived 
in terms of the temporary need to be in a space away from the village 
and from the constraints and obligations of kinship, from domestic dis- 
putes and a narrow-minded and oppressive village environment. For six 
months of the year at the kilns, migrants could lead what they saw as a 
more autonomous life without disrupting kinship and friendship networks 
in the village or a long-term connection with their house and land. Brick 
kiln migration, after all, was almost always seen as a temporary phase in 


a person's life. 


VIII 
Some quantitative indicators 
$us 

In Tapu, 155 persons, that is 47 per cent of the adult population, have at 
some point been to the brick kilns. Of these, 57 per cent say that they 
' migrated the first time for one or more of the following reasons: to explore 
and roam; to escape from a problem at home; or to live out a prohibited 
amorous relationship. Regardless of the compulsion to earn money, the 
migrants themselves rarely stressed economic motivations. They saw 
the brick kilns as a space in which they could do certain things and be 

with certain people away from home. 
Ihave summarised the various reasons people gave for migrating from 
Tapu in 2000—2001 in Tables 1 and 2.* In that year there were seventy- 
nine migrants (seventy-three of them above the age of 16). Fifty-six of 


* Sardars, or labour contractors, no longer force people to migrate in the way they arc 
alleged to have done in earlier periods (especially to the tea gardens). They are, however, 
still important in determining where people migrate to and sometimes whom they go with. 
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the total number of migrants for that year, just above 70 per cent, felt 
that there were sufficient resources in the village (from cultivable land, 
livestock, forests and casual labour) and that they did not need to supple- 
ment their lifestyle with money from the kilns. More than half of these 
migrants (accounting for nearly 40 per cent of total migrants) were 
unmarried youth, who say they went for the fun and adventure of amorous 
relationships, life away from parents and to visit new places. This point 
struck me the day Onga, the assistant to the Munda spiritual head of 
Tapu, came to ask— Please come and help me make your brother [his 
son] Manju understand that I need him to stay at home and not venture 
to the kilns.’ Despite the fact that Onga had more fields than he could 
look after, his only son Manju had migrated for the past three years. 
Onga explained this as a result of the seduction of the kilns, where meat, 
fish and alcohol were consumed every day. Although Onga knew that 
this was not literally true, he was expressing his broader exasperation 
with Manju who said he migrated because life at the kilns was more ‘fun’. 


Table 1 
Reasons Given for Migration by the Tapu Migrants, 2000-2001: Migrants Who Say 
They Have Sufficient Resources to Stay in the Village All Year 


ns 
Reasons for migrating No. of migrants % of total migrants 
Fun, adventure, amorous relationships 31 39 

Young families wanting to set up a new household 13 16 
Escaping after a problem with kin 3 4 

For a one-off saving 9 11 

Total (n = 79) (56) (71) 


iO MD — y) ooa ———————————————————— 

Note: The data this table draws on were obtained from stories of people's departure and 
open-ended mterviews with every single bousebold in Tapu Hence, the classifi- 
cations are my own. 


Table 2 
Reasons Given for Migration by the Tapu Migrants, 2000-2001. Migrants Who Say 
They Would Have Difficulty Making Ends Meet in the Village All Year 


S Imm Immm 
Reasons for migrating No. of migrants % of total migrants 
Social exclusion (e.g., accusation of witchcraft) 10 13 
Inter-tribe marriage 6 8 
Old, single men, not wanung to live with kin 3 4 
Young, separated, single women ' 4 5 


Total (n = 79) Q3) Q9) 
Note: See note to Table 1. 
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Many young people like Manju stressed that the migratory process 
was an individual, exploratory one. Of course, as Parry (2003) remarks 
of long-distance labour migrants to Bhilai, there is a contradiction be- 
tween the actor’s perception of individual autonomy in the migration 
decision and what actually goes on.* As with the migrants in Tirupur in 
Tamil Nadu described by De Neve (2003), kin did not necessarily form 
the most important social network at the kiln. The youth usually mi- 
grated with people from surrounding villages and socialised with other 
Jharkhandis at the kiln, repeating the pattern of earlier migration. 

More than 20 per cent of the migrants who said there were enough 
resources at home for them not to need to migrate—that is, 16 per cent 
of the total—were people with young families who wanted to be inde- 
pendent from joint households. In these cases, paternal land had not yet 
been divided, precluding their setting up their own households, and the 
young families did not get on with their parents. While the parents wanted 
newly-married sons to stay in the village and help in the fields, these young 
couples, like the Darana women in Jaipur reported by Unnithan-Kumar 
(2003), rebelled by leaving for the kilns to be free of family constraints 
'and to earn enough money to return and set up their own households. 
They were not migrating just for 'fun'. 

Three of the Tapu migrants in 2000-2001 had quarrelled with their 
relatives and left abruptly in protest. Like Sanicharwa who followed her 
husband to the kilns in the aftermath of a marital argument, in 2000- 
2001 one woman who left the village after a fight with her husband was 
followed by him to the kilns. Dupont (2000: 109) also notes the importance 
of familial tensions and quarrels in explaining why houseless people in 
Old Delhi had migrated there.‘ 

Just over 10 per cent of the 2000-2001 migrants wanted to get away 
from kin for a different reason, that is, to ensure they saved a certain 
amount of cash that year. This was usually to pay off a loan (as in the 
case of Fatra Munda) or to buy some cattle. Although they could earn 
this money in the village, they said it was easier to save at the kilns. 


5 Parry (1999) also draws attention to this contradiction in Wolf's (1992) data on 
factory women in Java 

* Dupont (2000) says that 24 per cent of houseless migrants surveyed cited familial 
tensions as the primary reason for migrating. People are of course often reluctant to admit ` 
in brief questionnaires that familial tensrons resulted in thelr migration. This is perhaps 
evidenced by the fact that of the thirty-six respondents Dupont selected for in-depth 
interviews, about one third mentioned familial tensions as important in their migration 
trajectory only when pressed (Dupont 2000: 123, fn 35). 
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Twenty-three migrants, just under 30 per cent of the total in 2000-2001, 
said they would find it difficult to make ends meet in the village. Of 
these, four were women whose husbands had left them and who, as a 
result, felt vulnerable and ostracised in Tapu. They had no land, and be- 
cause of their marginalisation had not developed survival strategies to 
cope with village life all year round. Three were older men, now single, 
who could not live with their siblings, sons or daughters. | They had no 
desire to productively cultivate their share of land, especially because 
they could not rely on help from kin. Sixteen were individuals who felt 
ostracised in the village either because of inter-tribe marriages or because 
they were accused of witchcraft. They felt more comfortable at the kilns 
and had therefore neither made their land productive nor developed 
alternative livelihood strategies. 

It is perhaps possible that, at a practical level, economic imperatives 
may be more salient than many Tapu migrants allow. Indeed it may well 
be that without seasonal migration, Tapu people would not have the same 
standard of living. However, what these figures and'the complex stories 
that lie behind them suggest is that, from the migrant's point of view, the 
economic motivations are eclipsed by a discourse that stresses the space 
that brick kiln migration provides for both social and cultural autonomy 
from the village. 


IX 
A threat to the Jharkhand State 


As Jonathan Spencer (2003) has pointed out, social theorists and policy- 
makers tend to perceive migration as ‘a problem’, and policies and devel- 
Qpment strategies are often aimed at reducing pressures to migrate (De 
Haan and Rogaly 2002: 4). Jharkhand is no exception. Not only is this 
evidenced by development projects in the area quantifying their 'success' 
in terms of a decrease in seasonal casual labour migration, but also by 
Jharkhandi activists who lead a strong anti-migration movement. Towards 
the end of November 2001, I read in the Ranchi daily newspaper, the 
Prabhat khabar, the views of a Jharkhandi activist vehemently arguing 
for an anti-migration bill to be passed in Jharkhand: 


Why should tribal girls ... be oppressed by the brick-kiln owners, 
contractors and middlemen? Why should they be forced to work as 
bonded and low-waged workers? These questions are about protecting 
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the reputation of the glorious history of this land and are about living 
freely in a democracy with equality of rights, the protection of human 
rights and the right to freedom... (Prabhat khabar, 28 November 2001). 


On the day this article was published, I had spent several hours chatting 
to Sonamani, a woman from a village about 40 kilometres from Tapu, 
who had taken up labour-contracting with her brother after a failed mar- 
riage and after she had been gang-raped in her marital village. For the 
previous thirteen years, she had spent half the year at the kilns and half 
in her natal village. In 2000, however, a long-running dispute culminated 
in the theft of some cement and bricks recently purchased by her family. 
Sonamani suspected an act of revenge by a rival contractor whom she 
feared had the backing of the Naxalites. Seeing this as a dangerous threat, 
Sonamani wanted to avoid staying in her natal village and was desperate 
to return to the kilns. When I told her of all the stories I had heard of the 
atrocities to women at the kilns, she insisted that I had got it wrong. 

I was stunned by the stark contrast in the two viewpoints, coincidentally 
revealed to me on the same day. Did those who railed against brick kiln 
migration not know of its non-economic significance for the majority of 
the migrants, or that many workers find a silver lining in the ‘romantic’ 
possibilities of such spaces? In Tapu, everyone was aware of them. This 
was true even of the higher-caste Yadavs who do not migrate to the kilns, 
despite the fact that some engage in hard manual labour in the village 
and are now often less well-off than some of the migrant families. For 
the Yadavs, such migration signifies an impure life of low bodily self- 
control in food, drink and sex—something demeaning for higher castes, 
if ‘natural’ to tribals and untouchables. 

People like the Bhagat, Somra Munda, with whom I began this paper, 
were on the other hand keen to distance themselves from this represen- 
tation of tribal people. One of the main ways in which they did this was 
by emulating certain higher-caste values (in attitudes to food, drink and 
sex) and by stigmatising life at the kilns. Most of the ST and SC older 
generation in Tapu had more ambivalent views on brick kiln migration. 
On the one hand they respected Somra, but on the other they also quietly 
appreciated that, as tribals or lower-castes, their values were different 
from those of the higher castes. 

The most vehement protestors against brick kiln migration are, how- 
ever, well-meaning middle-class tribal activists in Ranchi city, like the 
one writing for Prabhat khabar (quoted above). These activists are gen- 
erally urban-based and highly educated—even having Ph.Ds from foreign 
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universities. Some are educated tribals from Christian convert back- 
grounds. Others may often use only their first names, to hide their upper- 
caste identity.’ They say seasonal migration is compelled by extreme 
poverty and that migrants not only leave behind their home traditions 
but are also exploited and oppressed at every stage, from the labour con- 
tractor at home to the managers and bosses at the kilns. In the following 
paragraphs I suggest that, behind the moral façade of this human rights 
appeal, these opponents of brick kiln migration are at some level aware 
of the motivations for migrating that I have been discussing, and seek to 
draw a veil over them. 

Jharkhandi activists demanded a separate state of Jharkhand on the 
basis that the tribal-dominated communities of greater Jharkhand 
had historically been a majority in the region, that tribal livelihoods and 
ways of life were under threat from dikus (outsiders), and that the terri- 
tory should thus be reclaimed in the name of the true ‘sons of the soil’ 
(Weiner 1988). Jharkhand finally gained statehood in November 2000, 
but this, as Corbridge (2002) argues, hardly signalled a success for India’s 
democracy—autonomy having far more to do with political bargains 
between a restricted number of elite actors than with pressures from 
below.’ Moreover, when the BJP came to power in Jharkhand, it did so 
with the votes of ‘outsiders’, dikus and sadans (long-settled, non-tribal 
communities), reflecting the views of those BJP politicians who had been 
advocating that, as Jharkhand was no longer numerically or economically 
dominated by tribals, the new state should be called Vananchal. The 
separation of Jharkhand from Bihar was a long-standing ambition of the 


7 Baviskar (1997: 217) also reports tribel activists in Gujarat hiding upper-caste surnames. 

! Although the demand for a separate state of Jharkhand initially focused on the idea 
that the culturally-autonomous tribal people of the area should have the right to govern 
themselves, ın later years the movement did become more inclusive The new rhetonc 
also asserted that Jharkhand had become an internal colony of the state of Bihar. 

* The Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) and its National Democratic Alliance (NDA) 
government in New Delhi, which granted statehood to Jharkhand, had calculated that the 
separation of Jharkhand from Bibar would deprive the latter of substantial sales and excise 
revenues, and also subsidised electricity (Corbridge 2002: 57), and would thereby weaken 
Laloo Yadav and his Rashtnya Janata Dal (RID) government in Bihar 

'* Granung the region seperation from Bihar had been on the BJP agenda since 1988, 
but its proposition had been that the new state would be called Vananchal, ‘land of the 
forests’ (Hocking 1994). Unlike Jharkhand (also ‘land of the forests’), Vananchal essentially 
has an Aryan—Sanskritic connotation. Jharkhand: activists claimed that the real reasons 
for the renaming were that the BJP wished to divorce the region from the Jharkhand 
Mukti Morcha (JMM), or ‘Jharkhand Liberation Front’, the ‘true’ pioneer of the Jharkhand 
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activists, but they see the particular way in which it happened and the 
scant regard that was paid to the tribal communities in the process as 
undermining the idea of Jharkhand as a state in which tribals would be 
protected. Angry and disappointed, the Jharkhandi activists are more 
than ever driven to 'protect' tribal livelihood and cultures. 

One aspect of this protectionism is the campaign by activists against 
informal sector seasonal casual labour migration from Jharkhand to the 
brick kilns of other Indian states, a movement which threatens the rich 
traditions of tribal life in village Jharkhand and undermines the rationale 
of the new state. Thus, in an evaluation of the Jharkhand movement in 
2000, Prof. R.D. Munda, then at the Department of Tribal and Regional 
Languages at Ranchi University and also a member of the UN Working 
Group on Indigenous Populations, argued that if the trend in out-migration 
continued, 'the real Jharkhandis will be all gone from the region before 
it is too long. Therefore, a new development policy is needed, such that 
it should discourage displacement' (Munda 2000: 22). In the rhetoric of 
the Jharkhandi activists, adivasis are the true ‘sons of the soil’, historically 
wrenched from their land by rapacious outsiders, dikus, who transport 
them to far away places. This chimes with Spencer's insightful analysis 
of political modernity in which a central image of the nation-state is that 
it consists of people "living in the same place' (2003: 44). An obsession 
with controlling migration is a symptom of the quest to maintain this 
illusion. Seeing migration as the exception rather than the norm of human 
experience, the ideology of the nation-state attempts to maintain the purity 
of its citizenry by controlling the movement of people. 

In fact, Jharkhand has for centuries seen movements of people (cf. 
Roy 1995), and even in earlier periods there is evidence that migrants 
had in many cases actually run away from home. For instance, in the 
report of the Assam Labour Enquiry Committee, Rev. Van Hecke notes: 
"The people are of a peculiar temper, they get angry very easily and run 
away from home' (Government of India 1906: 13); and Father Hoffman 
points out that, "The Mundas are very impulsive and sensitive; young 
people often run away from home, after getting a scolding about some- 
thing’ (ibid.: 14). It may be that in those days economic motives for 


movement. Countering tbe BJP, the Jharkhand: activists began to prove tbe historical 
legitimacy of the name Jharkhand in preference to Vananchal (see Areeparampil 2003). 

!! Much later, Bailey also notes the case of a young Kond man who impregnated a girl 
in Baderi, Orissa, and chose to run away to the tea plantations in Assam rather than bold 
a ceremony of purification (1960: 22). 
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migrating were more prominent in people's minds than they are for my 
informants today. However, while motivations may change with the 
politico-economic conditions of the time, it is worth remembering that 
several movements—such as the spread of Christianity from the late 
1800s and of the Tana Bhagats from 1914—probably also produced 
local tensions of the sort that had prompted Burababa to flee his puritan- 
ical son. 

In the face of such historical mobility, the anti-migration campaign 
serves to recreate and reinforce the image of Jharkhand as a tribal state. 
The control of migration enables both an opportunity for a better and 
clearer display of the ideal vision of the state (Spencer 2003: 21) and space 
for the manipulation and recreation of that image. The anti-migration 
campaign thus allows the Jharkhandi political elite to manipulate and 
recreate the image of the ideal adivasi citizen of the state—an embodied 
image of a socially and sexually transformed Jharkhandi. The campaign 
contests the old high-caste representations of tribals as morally impure, 
drunken and sexually promiscuous, to produce an image of purer adivasi 
bodies—the aboriginal citizen not only of Jharkhand but also of the Indian 
state. The purifying project is uncomfortably similar to that of the BJP, 
which argues that Jharkhand's tribals are merely fallen high-castes whose 
proper status should be restored by converting them into 'real' Hindus 
through emulation of higher Hindu castes. For fear of being hijacked by 
the BJP, the Jharkhandi activists are not in favour of sanskritisation, tlie 
adoption of upper-caste values by lower castes in order to increase their 
status. As Hardiman (1987) points out in the context of the Devi move- 
ment in western India, sanskritisation as a concept conceals the challenge 
to upper-caste power by lower castes. Jharkhandi activists are outwardly 
hostile to the upper castes, who they claim have exploited tribals and 
whom they identify as BJP supporters, and to sanskritisation as a means 
of improving social status. Instead they aim to raise tribal status by pre- 
senting the tribals as the authentic ‘sons of the soil’, the ‘original Indians’, 
the adivasis. 

In seeking to recreate Jharkhand’s ‘authentic adivasi tradition’, institu- 
tions like the dhumkuria (better known in Muria areas as the ghotul), a 
village dormitory where post-pubescent unmarried youth would sleep 
and participate in erotic song and dance, are being revived as learning 
institutions, rather than as spaces for pre-marital sexual relations (cf. 
Elwin 1947 and Gell 1992). In similar fashion, the akhra is being revived 
as a village meeting place, emphasising the so-called communitarian 
nature of.adivasi villages, rather than as a village dancing circle where 
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girls and boys dance together to sexually charged songs and rhythms. 
In Tapu I was often told that it was actually the increasing Brahminical 
and Christian influence that led to the disappearance of the dhumkuria 
and the decline of the akhra in some areas. 

Efforts to divorce the image of sexual promiscuity from the notion of 
‘authentic’ tribal communities have also been conspicuous in the Tapu 
area in campaigns to strengthen the so-called ‘traditional’ tribal system 
of governance, the parha. These campaigns were begun by one Member 
of the Legislative Assembly (MLA) in the late 1960s and intensified by 
another in the 1990s. Of the twenty-nine disputes I recorded which had 
been ‘solved’ by the parha, the most common were postmarital love affairs 
or elopements, locally called ‘dhuku-dhara’. One of the most famous 
dhuku-dhara cases, in which an MLA from the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha 
(JMM) party in the 1990s was involved, was that of Tela Munda's daughter 
and Sukra Oraon’s son, who were engaged in a passionate affair. When 
Tela began to arrange his daughter’s wedding to a suitable boy, the girl 
ran away with her boyfriend to the brick kilns. A JMM member from the 
village decided to involve the parha and went with party members, in 
the name of the parha, to the brick kiln to put an end to the affair. In this 
case, the interventions were unsuccessful as the couple resolutely refused 
to separate. The girl was pregnant and, when the two finally returned, 
they were married off to each other. 

As this case illustrates, notions of sexual propriety are crucial to the 
dislike of migration to the brick kilns that middle-class Jharkhandi activ- 
ists share with working-class people with aspirations to upward mobility 
(including many of the local parha/]MM members). But the problem is 
significantly gendered, for at its heart is a concern with the sexual purity 
of migrant women. While many JMM and parha members (exclusively 
men) privately admitted to having had premarital or extramarital affairs, 
their rhetoric exclusively focused on the chastity and modesty of women, 
never on men: "We have to protect the honour of our ma. beti and bahen 
[mothers, daughters and sisters].' It is this *honour' that they—and prob- 
ably many Ranchi-based Jharkhandi activists too—feel is threatened at 
the brick kilns. I 

This situation has significant parallels in the history of early European 
industrialisation where middle-class constructions of female sexuality 
were important in forming public attitudes to the female industrial labour 
force. In a fascinating analysis of the outcry that led to the first sex- 
specific protective legislation in Britain, the 1842 Mines Regulation Act, 
Humphries (1988: 118-19), for example, argues that the most significant 
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pressure that led to the reforms was the affront to bourgeois notions of 
sexual propriety and proper femininity that the supposed promiscuity 
of the mines represented." In Jharkhand perhaps an additional dimension 
to the middle-class discourse is that it lays blame not just on the women 
themselves, but above all on immoral or ‘outside’ men who seduce and 
steal ‘mothers/daughters/sisters’ away and thus corrupt the moral core 
of Jharkhand. The likely effect of this double-standard, moralising dis- 
course, I suggest, is to limit the freedom of women in an area in which 
they have been relatively autonomous. 

Stories from the Tapu area seem to suggest that the brick kilns have 
become a "functional surrogate' for the space of freedom once provided 
by the akhra, tbe village dancing circle, or the older dhumkhuria, the 
village dormitory for youth. My suggestion is that as a space of freedom, 
the brick kilns represent an obvious threat to the image of tribal society, 
and more specifically tribal womanhood, that the elite would like to have 
accepted. Towards the end of my stay, I came to know of a survey by a 
university professor in four districts of Jharkhand investigating the reasons 
why people migrate to the kilns. Its results indicated that the majority of 
those who left went in order to escape from a fight at home, to explore a 
new country, or to live out amorous relationships. Since this result was 
at striking odds with the arguments of his colleagues and friends who 
were vehemently protesting against brick kiln migration, the professor 
decided not to publish his results. 

Whereas Jharkhandi activists are able to talk about migration to the 
brick kilns in terms of a human rights discourse—as a movement to be 
stopped on grounds that it furthers adivasi exploitation—brick kiln 
migration enables many migrants to reject Jharkhandi tribal elite notions 
of an authentic, *morally pure', adivasi citizen of the state. 

Ironically, the spaces of ‘freedom’ provided by the brick kilns serve 
to maintain older notions of the tribal self. Thus, rather than being a 
phenomenon dictated by mere economic necessity, migration to the brick 
kilns may also be seen as part of a distinctive Tapu politics of challenging 


12 Whether this bears relevance for Jharkhand is a question for further investigation, 
but one insightful explanation that Humphries (1988: 120) gives for the obsession of 
ruling-class men with female sexuality is that female infidelity and impunty threaten the 
integrity of the bloodline. Promoting chastity and modesty as ideal female virtues was a 
means to safeguard property rights, eventually developing into the idea of the control and 
domination of women themselves as men’s property. This ideology was absent amongst 
the propertyless colliers, and their ‘sexual promiscuity’ thus became the focus of the bour- 
geois investigators. 
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the purifying discourse of the adivasi state. In her critique on the ‘romance 
of resistance', Abu-Lughod (1990) has observed that such acts of re- 
sistance should be treated as indicative of historically changing relations 
of power. Tapu conceptions of the brick kilns as a space of freedom per- 
haps point to broader structures of power in which the new puritanism at 
home helps to reproduce the conditions for capitalist exploitation and 
the extraction of surplus value. 
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Professor M.N. Srinivas Memorial Prize 2006 


Indian Sociological Society 
Institute of Social Sciences 
8 Nelson Mandela Road, Vasant Kunj 
New Delhi 110 070 


The Professor M. N. Srinivas Endowment Fund was jointly set up 
by the Indian Sociological Society and the Indian Council of Social 
Science Research in 2001. This Fund has instituted a prize for 
young sociologists/social anthropologists for publishing the best 
sociological/social anthropological paper in any of tbe social 
science journals/edited volumes, in English, in India. The prize 
will carry a sum of Rs 2,000. 


Papers published during 1 January 2003—31 December 2005 are 
eligible for consideration. The authors, who are life members or 
ordinary members of the Society with at least one year’s standing, 
will be eligible for the contest. The author must be 40 years or less 
in age on 31 December 2005. If the paper is co-authored, all the 
authors must be 40 years or less in age on 31 December 2005. The 
authors will submit only one paper for consideration. 


A reprint of the paper along with photocopies of the title page of the 
journal/edited volume and age proof must reach the office of Indian 
Sociological Society on or before 31 August 2006. The typewritten/ 
handwritten/computer print-out manuscript will not be accepted. 
Besides the authors, other scholars are also welcome to bring suitable 
papers to the notice of the selection committee for consideration. 


James Herrzman, Network city: Planning the information society in 
Bangalore. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2004. xii -- 356 pp. 
Tables, figures, maps, notes, bibliography, index. Rs. 795 (hardback). 


As the most recent Indian city to acquire metropolitan status, and one 
that has achieved high visibility in the recent past, Bangalore barely 
received the attention of scholars unti] recently. The torrent of current 
research on the city will yield many books and dissertations in the next 
decade or so. James Heitzman's book is therefore timely, appropriate 
and pioneering in its focus on Bangalore's rise to international fame as 
the information technology (IT) hub of India. The book will long serve 
as a rich compendium of information on aspects of its economy, its plan- 
ning processes, and most of all, a critical evaluation of the claim that 
Bangalore is a New Age informatised city. 

In the space of five main chapters, Heitzman takes the reader from the 
city in its formative stages as early as the 16th century to its prospects as 
an IT hub in the new millennium. His first chapter draws briefly on his 
earlier strengths as a historian of urbanism in the medieval Tami] Nadu 
region to build up a picture of Bangalore's urban growth in the 20th 
century. Subsequent chapters spell out the history of planning in the city 
and provide an analysis of the significance of the kind and number of 
(largely parastatal) institutions that have developed in the past one and a 
half decades to serve various infrastructural needs. He discusses, more- 
over, the emergence of what he describes as the Third Force in the realm 
of governance, namely a visible and active Non-governmental Organ- 
isation (NGO) sector in urban governance. Two final chapters evaluate 
the claims regarding the successful application of new information and 
communication technologies (ICTs) and their portents for the future. 
The account is further aided by a fine set of maps to illustrate various 
moments in the city's development. 

It is not surprising that Heitzman's discussion focuses overwhelm- 
ingly on the new institutional mechanisms that are being forged in the 
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metropolis, since that is the realm in which most innovations of the past 
decade and a half have occurred. Heitzman provides us with a detailed 
map of the kinds of links that have emerged between parastatals and 
institutions led by skilled professionals. Like others before him, the author 
shows that the passage of professionals from state-run or state-funded 
research labs and offices to jobs or consultancies in the private sector 
has been steady and unidirectional. Still, we are not quite prepared for 
the breadth of Heitzman's claim that Bangalore now has 'a techno- 
planning field specializing in the capture, processing and management 
of digitized information, not through the older procedure of generating 
bureaucratic entrepreneurs but through the generation of a network of 
organizations' (p. 106). His further claim of the degree of openness and 
sharing which this institutional network calls for may be justly questioned 
on the basis of other studies: Balaji Parthasarathy, for instance, suggests 
that there are informal and not quite transparent ways in which the rela- 
tionship between state sectors and the private sector has unfolded. The 
shift in the ‘conceptual tools’ and ‘institutional matrix’ of public admin- 
istration (p. 110) will have to be more persuasively argued, as we shall 
suggest below. 

A much messier picture emerges in Heitzman’s critical assessment 
of whether Bangalore deserves the appellation of a ‘networked city’ or a 
*technopole'. This is done in at least two different senses: one, in terms 
of whether the ICTs are pace-setters within the urban economy (judged 
by the proportion of those employed in new economy sectors); and two, 
whether the city has successfully applied ICTs in governance and with 
what impact. The answer to the first question is a resounding 'no' with 
Bangalore at the moment only occupying the status of a second-tier 
technopole, given the continuing size and importance of its informal 
sector ("Becoming Silicon Valley"). The picture once more brightens when 
Heitzman considers the second question, and traces in great detail the 
intersecting fields of schools and colleges and research institutions, tele- 
phony, print technologies, cable networks, and television, which have 
increased exponentially to produce the setting for an information revolu- 
tion. There are many moments in this account when the focus of the 
author's attention is not strictly Bangalore, but one cannot help being 
carried away by the sheer exuberance of the players in this process of 
agglomeration and of the author himself. 

Sandwiched between these opening and ending chapters is the dis- 
cussion of an emerging Third Force in governance. This Bangalore innov- 
ation of the 1990s is gaining visibility for its capacity to draw in a class 
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that had once steered clear of municipal politics: the middle class. In 
the main, Heitzman focuses on the work of one NGO, CIVIC, which has 
energetically functioned as a watchdog of municipal budgets, programmes 
and electoral promises. In this work it has been aided by another agency, 
the Public Affairs Centre. It is not quite clear how the new information 
technologies have powered this level of activism, but perhaps we may 
assume that the yearning to realise decentralisation in practice, and the 
ICTs with their inherent transparency, share the common goal of increas- 
ing the flows of information to reduce obfuscation and the potential for 
manipulation. 

What Heitzman misses almost entirely is that decentralisation and ICTs 
signify an important step in city management for a different reason: it is 
management in which politics is left out. Residents' associations, and 
CIVIC's charter in particular, declare their antipathy and even distaste 
for the political process and by their pragmatic demands are, in many 
ways, supporting a system of (dare one say Americanised?) urban govern- 
ance that focuses on service delivery. While Heitzman does note the 
relatively alienated styles and repertoire of the 'civil society' institutions 
(p. 155) itisonly to pointto a system that has not realised its full potential. 

Most striking, then, is the absence of the political as an analytical 
framework within the book. For all the ‘information’ that is engendered 
(and here ‘information’ is poised between ‘data’ and ‘knowledge’, 
p. 12), institutional innovations that have been enabled by and enable 
the use of the new technologies remain reified without a discussion of 
the political setting within which urban governance takes place. It is not 
perhaps, as Heitzman’s account seems to conclude, merely a matter of 
time before such systems or networks gain a hegemonic position in Indian 
cities. Perhaps such systems will make their peace with other modes of 
mobilising the urban poor (described for instance on p. 151) rather than 
replacing them. 

Heitzman repeatedly speaks of being implicated not just as a researcher 
but also as an advocate of the new technologies in his interactive sessions 
with library systems specialists, urban planners and civil society insti- 
tutions (p. 18). The advocacy is reflected in the structure and style of the 
book itself, which in addition to confidently using websites as sources, 
freely uses the ‘bulleted’ information mode throughout, and liberally 
uses the language of the net to describe social processes. The amount of 
information that Heitzman has gathered is truly impressive; but the project 
of producing new knowledge about the city appears to have been tempor- 
arily deferred (despite his recognition that the ‘regime of political culture’ 
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must be understood, p. 17). Such an enterprise will have to take fuller 
account of the political negotiations that determine the everyday lives of 
large numbers of people. These are not, in the final analysis, ‘all... band- 
width issues' (p. 295). Lastly, while the book provides a competent and 
thorough institutional history, it remains a rather bloodless account, 
focusing only on the administrators, technocrats and NGO officials whose 
aspirations and plans are clearly distinct from, and even at odds with, 
those of millions of other citizens. Of these other social classes, we hear 
nothing at all. Indeed there is a touching naivete in Heitzman's belief 
(and he is not alone in this belief) that the new technologies may herald 
a capacity for capitalism to reform itself. Such self-reform too would 
require analyses that confront the social and the political elements of 
social change. i 


Centre for Studies in Social Sciences JANAKI NAIR 
Kolkata 


Hans SCHENK, ed., Living in India’s slums: A case study of Bangalore. 
New Delhi: Manohar Publishers, 2001. 311 pp. Tables, figures, maps, 
notes, references, appendix, bibliography, index. Rs. 600 (hardback). 


The book under review is the outcome of team research by Indian and 
Dutch anthropologists, sociologists, geographers and urban planners. The 
research was a part of the Indo-Dutch Programme on Alternatives in 
Development (IDPAD) and was undertaken in the mid-1990s in the slums 
of Bangalore. 

The book, which is a collection of twelve essays dealing with various 
aspects of life in slums, must be seen as a valuable addition to the available 
scholarly literature on Indian slums. The category of slums has emerged 
as an important aspect of the administrative as well as academic discourse 
in India over the last two decades. It arrived with the realisation that the 
‘problem’ of slums was a structural problem of India’s urban centers. And 
yet there are only a few studies that attempt a systemic, comprehensive 
understanding of slum issues in the light of the overall processes of 
socioeconomic—political change. The present volume on Bangalore’s 
slums can be seen as one such exercise to explain slum existence in the 
local context. 

The book stands out for its use of multiple methodologies. There are 
three levels at which the data is collected and used in the book. Some 
chapters (2, 3, 4) present statistical analyses of the aggregate data covering 
all slums in Bangalore. In most of the remaining chapters a small number 
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of slums has been analysed and compared in respect to one or more 
specific aspects. These chapters use quantitative and qualitative research 
techniques to understand inter-slum differentials, nature of slums on the 
fringes of the city, lack of provision of basic infrastructural facilities, 
industrial activities and the resulting pollution, and so on. At the third 
level, the focus is on one or two slums wbere slum-dwellers' own per- 
ceptions of their living conditions is discussed. The chapter by Letsch 
(chapter 7) uses this approach to portray the lives of women in one of the 
slums of Bangalore. 

In his editorial introduction, Schenk submits that the book develops a 
mosaic of characteristics pertaining to life in slums in one single city, 
and that the team of researchers chose not to construct any strict frame- 
work for such understanding. This may be seen as one of the main draw- 
backs of the book. At the same time the details of the study provide 
crucial inputs for developing such a framework on the slum question. 
Insecurity of tenure and illegality of existence are highlighted as the 
defining characteristics of the slum in this collection. They form the 
basis of many other problems, and introduce other intervening variables 
in the lives of slum-dwellers that make slum existence more layered 
and complicated. The integrated analysis of economic poverty, social 
degradation and environmental factors brings out some of these complica- 
tions of slum life in a very stark manner. 

The essays highlight the need to make distinctions at various levels in 
order to understand the exact nature of the slum question. The analyses 
of the peripheral slums and of the life of women in slums underline the 
need for such a discriminating approach. The book also provides interest- 
ing details on how patron—client relationships develop in slums and how 
they affect slum policy at the formal and informal levels. Since this book 
is the outcome of a developmental programme, its main emphasis is on 
policy-making vis-á-vis slums. At this level, the book offers a very useful 
analysis of the work of the government and NGOs. The research shows 
that government agencies would rather clear slums than improve them, 
and that NGOs would rather work to strengthen slum communities. This 
conflict of objectives results from an intermingling of political factors at 
various levels and culminates in policy incoherence. An in-depth analysis 
of many such inconsistencies surrounding slum existence 1s the most 
important aspect of the book under review. It is one of the few books on 
Indian slums that illustrates why slums cannot be studied in isolation, 
and how they are shaped by their structural location in the city. 


University of Pune RAJESHWARI DESHPANDE 
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Zoya Hasan and Rrru Menon, Unequal citizens: A study of Muslim women 
in India. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2004. xvii + 271 pp. Tables, 
figures, notes, appendix. Rs. 595 (hardback). 


Unequal citizens presents the results of the Muslim Women's Survey 
(MWS), a nationwide survey that involved nearly 10,000 women. The 
MWS incorporates a combination of objective and subjective indicators 
in order to build a comprehensive profile of Muslim women in India. 
This empirical project thus fills a major gap in existing studies by making 
available a status report on Muslim women in India. The book provides 
statistics for the widespread, but unsubstantiated, belief (or suspicion) 
that the status of Muslim women is among the worst in India. It covers 
significant aspects of Muslim women's lives such as their socioeconomic 
status, educational level, mobility, marriage, work, decision-making abil- 
ity, domestic violence, access to basic amenities, awareness of welfare 
schemes, participation in the political process and access to mass media. 
With regard to all these aspects the study adopts a comparative approach 
and provides details on women from the two dominant communities in 
India, Muslims and Hindus. 

The authors of Unequal citizens, Zoya Hasan and Ritu Menon, position 
the study as an intervention in the field of existing works on Muslim 
women. In this context, their assessment of the prevailing approaches to 
the study of Muslim women assumes significance. They rightly point 
out that the dominant discourse on Muslim women focuses exclusively 
on issues of purdah and Muslim personal law, both of which are regarded 
as restrictive and oppressive. The authors further argue that as a result of 
this preoccupation, other dimensions of Muslim women's lives are seldom 
considered. They also contend that the tendency to hold Islam responsible 
for all the difficulties faced by Muslim women in fact obscures the multi- 
dimensional nature of their problems. They therefore seek to capture the 
nuances of the Muslim woman's life in order to draw attention to the 
*systemic and structural forces which reinforce the multiple hierarchies 
that govern women's lives, and of which religion is only one' (p. 8). 

Itis also important to note that in turning away from a religion-centred 
study of women from the Muslim community they underline the need 
for a ‘more deliberate engagement with the secular discourse of develop- 
ment and empowerment' (p. 3). Implicit in this approach is the assertion 
that the discourse of development would take 1nto account the complex 
of factors that account for the low status of Muslim women, and also pro- 
vide practical solutions to the problems that they face. The study therefore 
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seeks to make visible the problems of Muslim women so that the state 
is able to take up its governmental responsibility and alleviate them. 
Unequal citizens is largely successful in achieving this particular object- 
ive. Based on the findings of the MWS, the authors are also able to make 
some suggestions and recommendations in the concluding chapter. 

In fact, the MWS exposes a shocking state of affairs. For instance, it 
reveals that more than 65 per cent of Muslim women are unable to access 
government health centres, either because they are too distant or because 
the facilities are inadequate. Some of the findings of the MWS also reflect 
the status of the Muslim community in general. For instance, the survey 
points out that 26 per cent of educated Muslim women have illiterate 
husbands, which is not only an indication of the low levels of Muslim 
male education but also symptomatic of the pressure to impose a ceiling 
on girls’ education. Certain other findings too compel attention and provide 
food for thought. That there is not much difference between Muslim and 
Hindu women with regard to their mobility or decision-making ability is 
one such finding which underscores an argument that Unequal citizens 
is attempting to make: that Muslim women share, simultaneously, the 
disadvantages that the Muslim community as a whole experiences, as 
well as the handicaps that women strain against as a result of their gender. 
This dimension of the study is summarised in the following terms, "The 
MWS findings...demonstrate that religion per se does not influence the 
status of women, even though there are community-specific disadvantages 
which arise-out of poverty, social and economic class, urban or rural 
residence, and regional factors are far more important' (p. 245). 

While this argument is made in the introductory and concluding chap- 
ters, what is missing in the work as a whole is an analysis of the data that 
further elaborates the argument. This is the main weakness of a book 
that frames the problematic in an interesting manner but does not follow 
it through, being content instead with presenting the data from the MWS. 
Thus, as the study itself concedes, ‘these indicators [used in the survey] 
are about capturing outcomes and have very little to say about processes 
that give rise to these outcomes’ (p. 247). As a result, a number of issues 
are left unexamined. For instance, the MWS notes that, in spite of extreme 
poverty, as many as 85 per cent of Muslim women do not have paid work. 
The impact of the regional character and the restrictions on women’s 
mobility are ruled out as explanatory factors. The study emphasises the 
need for further research on the subject but is not able to offer any explan- 
ation from its own extensive survey. Moreover, some explanations that 
are provided are backed not by the study but by a generalised perception 
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of what is true. For instance, one such explanatory framework resides in 
the assumption that, ‘Above all, the south is a place of deep-rooted trad- 
itions of co-existence among religious communities, where the prejudice 
and bigotry that have flourished in the north and west find little quarter’ 
(p. 240). The evidence of different studies on the south belies this claim. 

Unequal citizens reduces the emphasis on community/religion in its 
assessment of the status of Muslim women even while it seeks to retain 
the specificity of the category. In this context, the title too assumes sig- 
nificance, because it highlights the identity of Muslim women as citizens 
rather than as members of a religious community. However, in the absence 
of analysis and commentary, the study at times has the effect of dissolving 
identities rather than demonstrating their complex interplay. The real 
success of Unequal citizens lies in the fact that it reveals and specifies 
the magnitude of the problems facing Muslim women in India. 


Central Institute of English and REKHA PAPPU 
Foreign Languages 
Hyderabad 


Sumi KrisHna, ed., Livelihood & gender: Equity in community resource 
management. New Delhi: Sage Publications: 2004. 452 pp. Tables, figures, 
notes, references, index. Rs. 795 (hardback). 


Of late, community participation in the management of resources has 
become development orthodoxy. Potentially, it holds out the promise of 
inclusion by creating spaces for those at the margins with less-powerful 
voices. However, critics have pointed out that such participation is never 
‘full’ participation, and often only a few select voices get appropriated 
in the process, while most women are likely to be left out. Apart from 
the mismatch between the intent and effects of state projects, as pointed 
out by the editor of this volume, such exclusions stem from certain mis- 
placed assumptions built into most of the participatory models. These 
are: assumed homogeneity; shared common space and understanding 
amongst local communities; traditional gendered demarcation of the work 
domain as natural; decentralised resource management being more 
efficient; and participation and self-help ensuring equitable and sustain- 
able resource use. Sumi Krishna systematically deconstructs each of these 
assumptions to argue for a more complex and nuanced ‘genderscape’ of 
community rights in natural resource management. Such a ‘genderscape’ 
would take into account contextualised life-worlds consisting of attitudes, 
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aspirations, knowledge systems and skills, and the inter-linkage between 
familial ideologies and the material subordination of women. 

The book is a collection of seminar papers some of which have been 
previously published in the Indian journal of gender studies. The canvass 
is vast and covers Sri Lanka, Nepal, and twenty states in India including 
Jharkhand and Uttaranchal. These papers are organised under four broad 
themes followed by concluding comments. The sections are as follows: 
‘Livelihoods in transition: Field interventions’; ‘Gender needs and re- 
source management’; ‘Institutions, customs and states’: ‘Reflections on 
agency and empowerment’. 

The chapters in the first section are documentations of the intervent- 
ions by those who were actively engaged in participatory projects. The 
broad argument is that, in addition to historically-entrenched subordinated 
and marginalised access to select kinds of knowledge (such as specialised 
animal healing and so on) contemporary national and international pol- 
icies displace and disempower women. At the same time, these processes 
of displacement are diverse, as they are influenced by a variety of factors 
interacting across different levels of the economy and polity. However, 
some sensitively-executed state-sponsored interventions have been 
successful. 

The second section demonstrates the intrinsic relations between re- 
source management and gender needs. Drawing upon field-based experi- 
ences from various ecosystems, the authors show how various types of 
livelihood activities that are essential for survival are still entrenched in 
patriarchally-constructed gendered divisions of knowledge. Apart from 
establishing links between environment and health, this section deals 
with varied aspects of women’s lives and how their gendered locations 
impact on their physical mobility in a forest economy, their response 
strategies in disasters such as floods and drought, and their collective 
struggles against their resource-poor status. 

The third part is about institutions, customs and the state, and deals 
with processes in which traditional and modern institutions join hands 
to reinforce patriarchal systems. For example, community participation 
projects co-opt women, creating the illusion of a participatory model of 
resource management, essentially because of policy stipulations, but a 
proper share in decision-making continues to elude women and the 
division of labour remains along traditionally-defined lines, be it forestry 
or fishing. The underlying thread connecting various chapters in 
this section is the ironical outcomes of modern projects, such as loss of 
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indigenous skills and knowledge, and increasing work-burden without 
much change in asymmetrical gender relations. 

The fourth section focuses on agency and empowerment, in a somewhat 
self-reflexive mode, pondering state-sponsored efforts to 'empower' 
women and how precisely such ‘empowering’ processes are confined 
within the traditional realm of domesticity! The authors also question 
the validity of some of the concepts and trace the changing vocabulary 
of the development discourse. 

The concluding chapter, the editor's dialogue with Vina Mazumdar, is 
an interesting way of summing up the vexed issues of development and 
empowerment that continue to be handled with a top-down approach, 
steeped in traditional ways of looking at women in isolation from broader 
issues of resource control and political rights. One of the concerns ex- 
pressed is about knowledge hierarchies and the privileging of one type 
of knowledge over the other—modern over traditional, with all the gender 
implications. The second theme of the discussion is the policies and prac- 
tices that, instead of creating gender-just societies, strengthen existing 
gender inequities or create newer forms. The troubling issue, then, is 
that despite the many positive changes in gender and livelihood strategies, 
emerging alliances and collective bargaining, the gendered interpersonal 
domains within households remain outside public scrutiny and social 
checks. These domains need to be interconnected in a nuanced manner, 
as they are also implicated in collective gender rights. 

The strength of the book lies in its ability to connect field-level experi- 
entia] narratives with wider discourses on development, livelihood and 
gender. This larger dimension makes it relevant even for those scholars, 
students and researchers who may not be directly dealing with gender 
and resource management. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University SARASWATI RAJU 
New Delhi 


BRENDA CRANNEY, Local environment and lived experience: The mountain 
women of. Himachal Pradesh (Livelihood and Environment-6). New Delhi: 
Sage Publications, '2001. 287 pp. Plates, notes, bibliography, glossary, 
index. Rs. 595 (hardback). 


Local environment and lived experience is an eminently readable book 
with important insights about women’s lives in rural Himachal Pradesh 
and the process and politics of ethnographic research. Brenda Cranney 
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uses extensive quotations from her field records, interspersed with 
photographs of the women she interviewed—a process that she claims 
provides rural women an authoritative voice in this research. Chapter 5 
in particular is most interesting as it traces and situates the lives of three 
women at different stages in their life-cycles through extensive citation 
of their own narratives. Other fieldwork-based chapters discuss the role 
of forests and water resources in women's everyday lives (ch. 6), women's 
health and education (ch. 7), and sociocultural life and resistance (ch. 8). 
The rest of the chapters contextualise and analyse this material in a critical 
framework problematising the particular form of state-driven develop- 
ment in the state. 

The etic/emic dilemma is one that has plagued ethnographic research 
almost since its inception. On the one hand is the social scientist's struggle 
to remain the objective outsider, and on the other, the challenge to provide 
an insider's understanding of social processes. In these postmodern times, 
this issue is complicated further by questions of voice and empowerment. 
Does ethnographic research objectify the ‘other’ or does it provide an 
empowering voice? Quoting the words of the subject is often seen as 
one way of providing a voice to the subject. Yet, such quotations are 
mediated by selection, editing, translation, and most significantly, the 
context in which they are recorded and reported. Claims of ‘insider’ 
research are always problematic, since the very presence of the researcher 
in the ‘other’ society introduces an element of power. Claiming sensitivity 
and empathy rather than identification with respondents is perhaps more 
accurate. This is particularly so since the author rarely considers that 
local women’s discourses might have been generated as a response to 
their perception of her own expectations. Local women are not passive 
respondents as Cranney emphasises several times in the text. Indeed, 
they must also respond actively to her presence. 

The analysis in the book is generally sensitive and empathetic towards 
local women, and it avoids the trap of presenting local peoples as mere 
victims of circumstances. Instead, rural women emerge as active agents 
who adapt, negotiate and confront situations that are thrust on them. 
They do not remain passive acceptors of the effects of state projects, 
market changes or patriarchy. This book errs rather on the side of over- 
statement of women’s resistance. Women’s criticism of their life situations 
in private conversations with the author, an empathetic listener, is also 
highlighted as-resistance. While this may be so, discursive politics and 
the fact that the particular context and leanings of the author might them- 
selves have generated these discourses are entirely missed. Similarly it 
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is unclear how rural women who are the subjects of photographs taken 
by the author become agents (the authoritative voice) through the use of 
these photographs in a book that is addressed to an English-reading, 
possibly academic, audience. While power within local society is recog- 
nised, the power equation between researcher and researched is ignored. 

The other weak link in the book is an authoritative overstatement 
of ecological linkages. Connections between ecological changes, their 
causes and their impacts on livelihoods and economy are so often based 
on speculations and assumptions, and on citation of broader, sometimes 
rhetorical, literature from other parts of India, rather than on reliable 
data. With little specific data, deforestation and monoculture plantation 
agriculture are unequivocally linked to the extreme loss of groundwater, 
along with flooding, landslides and destruction of biomass (pp. 182, 184). 
Encroachment on forest land for personal use, illegal felling and economic 
development schemes such as social forestry (p. 188) are declared the 
cause of all forest degradation in Himachal Pradesh. While these are 
entirely acceptable as possible causes of forest degradation in specific 
sites, they neither exhaust the possible causes of forest degradation nor 
is their generalisation substantiated. In fact, social forestry in Himachal 
Pradesh has had marginal impact as an economic development project. 
While it had a definite impact on rural biomass availability (which is a 
crucial resource in mountain societies) and a small impact on employment 
generation, it is a marginal project in the overall development of Himachal 
Pradesh. While social forestry might be a good case to explain some 
linkages between economic development and forest degradation, it is by 
no means the centrepiece of economic development in the state. Another 
problematic aspect of the book is the casual use of terms such as ‘capitalist 
transformation’ without rigorous supportive analysis. Theoretical argu- 
ments are often repetitive rather than substantiated, and some tight editing 
would have made this a more concise book. 

The strength of the book lies in its candid disclosure of research method- 
ology. Through the preface and subsequent chapters, the author lays out 
the various dilemmas of a sensitive social researcher armed with dominant 
theoretical constructs, searching for insights intp the lives of the oppressed 
‘other’. The journey into field research, as described in the preface, pre- 
sents an unusually honest account of the practical realities of anthro- 
pological fieldwork. This is valuable reading material for all novice field 
researchers struggling to find the ideal field-site as dictated by theory. 

Lucid descriptions of the everyday lives of women in rural Himachal 
Pradesh and their interaction with forests and state projects make this a 
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valuable addition to the literature. The book is important for its gendered 
perspective on development that reveals the impact of misconceived state 
projects on rural women's workloads, their health and their experience 
of family and culture. It also highlights their agency and adaptation in 
the context of forest degradation in a biomass-dependent subsistence 
economy. This is a book of interest to the lay reader as well as researchers 
interested in the social ecology of mountain regions. It is of particular 
use to students embarking on ethnographic research for its candid confes- 
sions on the surprises of the field. 


Indian Institute of Technology . SUDHA VASAN 
Mumbai 


Josepu S. ALTER, Yoga in modern India: The body between science and 
philosophy. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2004. xxxiii + 326 
pp. Plates, notes, references, glossary, index. £ 12.95 (paperback). 


Yoga is being practiced with great fervour by health-conscious people 
across the world. It is a transnational phenomenon. Yoga has reached 
far beyond the boundaries of the land of its origin and has acquired 
new forms and identities. The philosophical, metaphysical, religious, 
sanskritist, nationalist, psychological and physiological aspects of yoga 
have been widely researched and written about. In this book, Alter an- 
alyses the paradox of how yoga, which was primarily a philosophy of 
transcendence, evolved into embodied physical practice in modern times. 

Alter’s research is novel in more ways than one. The approach, 
methodology and treatment are intellectually stimulating. His research 
is based on extensive ethnography and a deep understanding of modern 
20th-century texts and late 20th-century practice. Since Hatha yoga is 
the main focus of analysis, extensive references are made to the classical 
literature—the Hathayogapradipika (1350 c.E.), Gherandasamhita 
(1650 c.g.) and Sivasamhita (1750 c.g.)—as they are directly relevant 
for the study. The scholarly and popular literature has also been analysed 
alongside the roles of key personalities, organisations and institutions 
involved in the development of yoga. 

Alter treats yoga as a science. The book is largely devoted to the physical 
component of yoga, which can be subjected to scientific experimentation. 
In this context, Dr K.N. Udupa's experiments on the physiological effects 
of yoga on stress are of cardinal significance. These experiments highlight 
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the metabolic, endocrinal and neurohumoural changes that are an outcome 
of the performance of certain yogic procedures. 

Alter lauds the experiments of Swami Kulvalayananda and his con- 
tribution to modernising yoga, devoting an entire chapter to this discus- 
sion. Kulvalayananda used X-ray machines and malometer pressure 
gauges to scientifically prove the vacuum effect created in the intestines 
by nauli kriya. He also proved that pranayam not only resulted in in- 
creased oxygen supply to the system but was vitally linked to the 'nerve 
culture'. This kind of research continued well after Kulvalayananda's 
death at his institute, Kulvalayadhama. Here, scientific research is con- 
ducted on the therapeutic aspects of yoga and young people are trained 
to maintain their health through it. The institute has departments 
of scientific and philosophico-literary research. In 1994, a Nature 
Cure Centre was started to complement yogic therapy. On account of 
Kulvalayananda's efforts, yoga was able to harness the ‘fierce light of 
science', whereby it has grown, expanded and transmuted. 

An elaborate discussion on naturopathy as an alternative system of 
healing which is consistent with the ontology of yoga is incorporated 
as another chapter in the book. The five elements that constitute-human 
physiology are vital to the theoretical basis of nature cure and yoga. The 
former's concern with detoxification and purgation is in consonance with 
the idea of internal and external purification of the latter. The ethnographic 
material on nature cure is based on the Bapu Nature Cure Hospital and 
Yogashram in Delhi. In India, naturopathy and yoga are clubbed together . 
as alternative medicine by the government and by naturopaths. Naturo- 
pathy emphasises the body's power of self-healing and, being a drugless 
therapy, it stands in opposition to the allopathic system and challenges 
its capitalistic basis. 

Closely linked to nature cure is auto-urine therapy, which is also dis- 
cussed at length to show the scientific basis accorded to this simple yogic 
procedure. The chapter is replete with references to classical texts that 
hail sivambu (one's own urine) as the elixir of life. 

Alter discusses at length the contribution of the Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh (RSS) and certain key figures such as Dr Karandikar and Dr Pal 
in modernising yoga. The RSS has long been involved in social reform 
at the grassroots level. As a ‘man-making’ organisation it advocates 
vyayamyoga as a measure for imparting physical fitness. Yoga is integral 
to the drill regimen of the shakha. Dr Karandikar, an active RSS member, 
has been instrumental in creating a new form of modern yoga. 'Sun-Jeevan 
Yoga’, as propounded by Karandikar, is a fusion of traditional yoga, 
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philosophy, modern medical knowledge and subatomic particle physics. 
This form of yoga is technology-based and conducted in a clinic which 
resembles a gymnasium. The body is manipulated into yogic postures 
with sophisticated machines. Suksham vyayam is Dr Pal's innovation in 
yogic practice. 

Unlike other books that treat yoga as a static heritage from the past, 
Alter views it as a dynamic, evolving and modernising body of know- 
ledge. It has been shaped by the colonial experience, by people's concern 
with physical and mental health and by the efforts of those trying to 
establish its scientific basis. Alter focuses on the convergence of ideas 
and practices in the colonial and post-colonial periods that have a bearing 
on yoga. His purpose is to 'illustrate transnational imaginations grounded 
in India, making and remaking the body, society and the world’ (p. 14). 

There is a vast amount of information on yoga in this book, and reading 
it is an enriching experience. However, only a patient and painstaking 
reader can get through the maze of references and quotations (especially 
in ch. 2) which obscure an otherwise succinct style. 


Janki Devi Memorial College RUBY BHARDWAJ 
University of Delhi 


Jar B.P. Smua, Multinationals in India: Managing the interface of cul- 
tures. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2004. 290 pp. Tables, figures, notes, 
references, appendices, indices. Rs. 380 (paperback). 


Over the last two decades or so, 'cross-cultural management' has become 
a major field within management theory. With intensifying globalisation 
and the increasing significance of multinational corporations and trans- 
national organisations (MNCs and TNOs) as economic and social actors 
in every corner of the globe, a central concern for their managers has 
been how to integrate geographically dispersed units into smoothly func- 
tioning networks or organisations. Management and organisational 
problems across borders are usually conceived of as cultural problems, 
and cross-cultural management theory attempts to address these issues 
by providing templates for the analysis of cultural differences and for 
forging culturally appropriate management practices. 

The book under review falls within this field. Written by a manage- 
ment expert, Multinationals in India takes up the question of cultural 
adjustment by MNCs and TNOs operating in India, a question that has 
become especially pertinent following the entry of many foreign 
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companies after liberalisation. While most global corporations have strong 
management practices and brand values that they attempt to replicate 
wherever they operate, some also recognise the need to ‘adapt’ their 
practices to the local cultural context. The research question is whether 
these organisations have adopted indigenous or global management 
practices, or a mix of both, and the method employed was to carry out 
five case studies of MNCs from different cultural zones—Anglo- 
American, Scandinavian (Swedish and Danish) and Pacific Rim (Japanese 
and Korean). 

Beginning with a brief history of India’s economy up to and after 
liberalisation, the author highlights the key features of earlier Indian 
organisations, such as ‘familism’ in Indian private sector companies and 
‘bureaupathic management’ in the public sector, and the lack of profit- 
orientation in both. Management practices began to change with the influx 
of MNCs, which brought with them a fairly uniform set of principles 
and practices that are regarded as models that can be transplanted any- 
where in the world. The inevitable ‘cultural incongruence’ between the 
TNO and the local culture meant that their central challenge was to ‘align’ 
these different ‘worldviews’. 

The five case studies are intended to illustrate these complexities of 
‘cultural interface’. The profiles include the history of each company, its 
organisation and management practices, the corporate culture and the 
traits and strategies of the leaders. The author then seeks to identify the 
features of each that bear the ‘imprints of their home cultures and their 
interfaces with Indian culture’ (p. 16), based on his identification of the 
management and work cultures of these different cultural zones, in 
contrast to the Indian type. This exercise draws on standard cross-cultural 
management theory, especially the work of Hofstede (Culture’s conse- 
quences) and Trompenaars (Riding the waves of culture). Deploying 
a simplistic national culture paradigm, these anthropologists-turned- 
management experts classify various cultures using familiar pattern 
variables such as individualism—collectivism and universalism- 
particularism. Such grids are supposed to enable managers to mould man- 
agement practices to suit the cultural particularities of local workers. 
For instance, Indian culture is branded as ‘vertical collectivism'—strong 
hierarchical orientation combined with a tendency towards collectiv- 
ism—blended with ‘spiritualism’, an orientation that is conducive to 
building strong interpersonal relationships. American corporate culture, 
on the other hand, promotes individual excellence through incentive 
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systems based on the assumption of ‘need for achievement’, a strategy 
that does not jibe well with Indian culture as defined in this framework. 

The case-study material provides some interesting insights into the 
operations of MNC subsidiaries in India—especially the amusing ex- 
ample of Korean managers doggedly attempting to make highly-resentful 
Indian employees adopt their ‘cultural’ practices such as collective morn- 
ing exercises, shouting of slogans and sweeping the shopfloor. One wishes 
that a trained ethnographer had been given this kind of access to these 
companies, for there is rich material here for researching new work cul- 
tures in India that is only hinted at in the text. 

It is hardly necessary to point out to sociologists the limitations of this 
kind of work. One obvious problem is the appropriation of an outdated 
theory of culture as a tool of analysis by management studies—a develop- 
ment that should not go unchallenged by sociologists. This is linked to 
another problem—the conflation of national and corporate culture in 
such theories, which assume, for example, that Japanese corporate culture 
somehow reflects Japanese culture itself, ignoring how corporate cultures 
were actively constructed in particular historical contexts. Another 
example is the contradiction between the increasing dominance of a sin- 
gular model of management around the world, and the basic assumption 
of cross-cultural management theory that national cultural differences 
will persist and must be negotiated within transnational business contexts. 
While the central question of this work is to locate the ‘Indian’ and 'for- 
eign’ elements, and adjustments between them, within the cultures of 
the companies studied, the more pertinent issue is how multinationals 
have imported global corporate practices and are attempting to mould 
their managers and workers to fit the new paradigm. Cross-cultural man- 
agement theory represents the challenge for MNCs setting up companies 
abroad as the ‘coordination and management of cultural interfaces’ 
(p. 41)—but the erasure of cultural difference within these new corporate 
cultures is less often recognised. 

' The researchers conducted interviews and also employed a kind of 
participant observation over an extended time period in the companies 
studied, yet this is not an anthropological study and will be of interest 
only to those working on formal organisations and the corporate sector, 
for its empirical material. But this book does point to the fact that there 
are interesting issues to be studied in the rapidly-growing corporate sector 
in India. This is a field that deserves much more attention from anthro- 
pologists and sociologists, who may ask questions similar to those posed 
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by this book but who are much better equipped, theoretically and 
methodologically, to research and answer them—as well as many other 


questions never raised by management experts. ' 

1 
National Institute of Advanced Studies CAROL UPADHYA 
Bangalore 


MonNiRUL I. KHAN and Santi R. Howrapgn, Does approach matter in 
poverty reduction: An empirical study on micro-credit food assistance 
and employment programmes in rural Bangladesh. Dhaka: Academic 
Press, 2003. vi + 152 pp. Tables, notes, bibliography. Tk. 200 (hardback). 


The volume under review is an excellent exposition of alternative ap- 
proaches to poverty reduction, which include micro-credit, women’s 
employment and food assistance. The empurical perspective is laid out 
in the four districts of Mymensingh, Rangpur, Noakhali and Barisal, 
which represent varying socio-economic conditions. The study examined 
the issues of whom these programmes actually served and how effective 
these-approaches have been. The study focused not only on poverty but 
also on human well-being, covering both the material and non-material 
domains. The selected programmes by and large were meant for poor 
women, but the food assistance programme exclusively targeted dis- 
tressed and vulnerable women—vulnerability being judged ın terms of a 
minimal economic base, absence of familial support, or the inability to 
undertake any labour-intensive initiatives due to advanced age. The 
achievements of all the three programmes are noteworthy, though not 
all the programmes could benefit all sections of the population equally. 
For example, the micro-credit programme could not benefit those who 
were extremely poor, who could not avail of this programme because of 
certain screening procedures. The observed results on the issue of social 
exclusion are mixed. While the participants of employment programmes 
were more successful in establishing social interaction across classes, 
the beneficiaries of micro-credit were largely successful in establishing 
matrimonial relationships. 

As regards the overall poverty reduction objective, the micro-credit 
and employment programmes enjoy an edge over other programmes. A 
significant strength of the employment programme is its greater capacity 
to enhance the mobility and economic capacity of the women, which has 
far-reaching social implications. 
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The volume is interesting and will be useful to both researchers and 
policy-makers. It covers the whole range of issues relating to asset con- 
dition, health, women's empowerment and social exclusion, which are 
indeed essential for an in-depth understanding of poverty and deprivation. 


Institute of Economic Growth ARUP MITRA 
Delhi 


CHRISTOPHE Z. GuILMOTO and IRuDAYA Raan, eds, Fertility transition in 
south India. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2005. 452 pp. Tables, figures, 
plates, maps, notes, references, index. Rs. 895 (hardback). 


This edited book is a collection of thirteen well-researched articles by 
eminent scholars in the field. The book is divided into three parts. The 
first part contains six articles on trends, differentials and spatial variations 
in south India, with separate articles on Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, 
Kerala and Tamil Nadu. The second part contains three articles; two are 
on Tamil Nadu, of which one examines the causes of fertility transition 
in Tamil Nadu and the other tackles the puzzle of low fertility and dis- 
crimination against females in Salem district. The third article in this 
part examines the family and fertility decisions in a coastal village in 
Andhra Pradesh using an anthropological approach. In the third part, 
four articles deal with quantitative analysis and fertility modeling. As 
stated by the editors in the preface, ‘this collection of articles aims at 
providing a rich and diverse information base on various demographic 
trajectories of south Indian states’. The contributors to the volume have 
argued that fertility transition must be understood as the cumulative result 
of several factors including family-planning policies, socioeconomic 
transformations, and social perceptions of fertility, contraception, mar- 
riage, family and child rearing. 


Institute of Economic Growth R.P. TYAGI 
Delhi 


DevesH Vuav, Writing politics: Left discourses in contemporary India. 
Mumbai: Popular Prakashan, 2004. x + 245 pp. Notes, bibliography, 
index. Rs. 275 ( paperback). 


Writing politics is an interesting and bold effort, and a unique one in the 
Indian context. Characterising and classifying a whole range of academic 
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and non-academic writing over a fourteen-year period is no mean task. 
Characterising work on the basis of an ideological framework and tracing 
conceptual changes is even more of a challenge. This is the challenge 
Devesh Vijay has bravely taken up in this book that attempts to character- 
ise changes in Left discourses in contemporary India from 1984 to 1998. 
Scholarly essays published by Left intellectuals as identified by the author, 
in periodicals such as the Economic and political weekly, Mainstream, 
Social scientist and Teaching politics form the primary source material. 
Seventy-six authors, many widely recognised as Left intellectuals of 
various persuasions and organisational affiliations, are listed at the end 
of the book in a convenient index to the principal authors cited in the 
text. The question that animates this work (as André Béteille points out 
in the foreword) is this: what does it mean to be a Left intellectual in 
India? The work focuses ‘on those “Left” scholars who had, during the 
period under study, not only critiqued capitalist “development” but also 
expressed sympathy for the Marxist perspective on politics, specially 
the emphasis on “class” as a political force as well as a tool for analysing 
politics’ (p. 4). Within this selected material, the author traces trends in 
understandings of fundamental conceptual categories such as class, 
economy and social formation (ch. 1); culture, ideology and ethnicity 
(ch. 2); and power, state and constitution (ch. 3). The last two chapters 
discuss Left discourses on communalism and the rise of Hindutva 
(ch. 4) and goals and ideals such as equality, freedom and democracy 
(ch. 5). Within each of these themes, a wide range of concepts, terms and 
ideas are discussed. 

There appears to be general agreement in the selected Left discourses 
of this period on the issues of importance and the fundamental direction 
of power and politics. Differences arise more in actual assessments of 
how these function in society and consequently in evaluating possible 
outcomes and future strategies. For instance, the author shows that cat- 
egories such as culture and ethnicity have received increasing attention 
in the essays examined. But ambiguities remain in the methods suggested 
for conceptualising culture/consciousness/meaning from different 
symbols or ‘fragments’, and major controversies continue regarding the 
conceptualisation and interpretation of culture, as well as the task of 
creating an ‘alternative culture’ of radical politics. Similarly, ‘at a theor- 
etical level,...most scholars have acknowledged the complexity and 
relative autonomy of the state from the immediate interests of the ruling 
classes' (p. 89). However, in interpreting this relative autonomy, some 
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have seen it in terms of a temporal gap, others as a difference between 
individual and systemic interests, and still others as a characteristic of a 
liberal democratic state that has to be responsive to all sections for the 
sake of its own stability and continuity. 

Perhaps because of the 'internalist' framework which the author adopts, 
focusing primarily on the meaning and structure of statements (p. 6) 
without much reference to their context or social and historical backdrop, 
the reasons for and relevance of the transformation in Left discourse 
during the decade considered are missing. The framework appears some- 
what mechanical as it only provides a catalogue of similarities and dif- 
ferences within the selected material. It fails to highlight the temporal 
and (social) spatial nature of the transformations that occur due to the 
evolution of the thinking of individuals and organisations, through and 
in the context of specific political debates, and in response to actual 
socio-political changes. Many of the issues that have gained significance 
in Left discourses, whether culture and ethnicity or gender and caste 
identities, have also gained significance in general social and political 
discourse and practice during this period. On the other hand, it is unclear 
from this book if there is anything specific about the decade in con- 
sideration that has resulted in a major repositioning of the Marxist con- 
ception of class in the discourse of Indian politics. For instance, Vijay 
states that while ‘primary contradiction’ and ‘production relations’ are 
still accorded primacy in some Left essays, the term is applied in diverse 
ways, sometimes to connote income categories rather than production 
relations (p. 46). Such differences can probably be identified in other 
decades too, between rigorous analytical work and expression of political 
rhetoric, and in discourses representing different shades of the Left. 

Writing politics apprises the reader of the wide variation of meanings 
in the usage of ‘common terms’ within what is considered Left writing. 
However, the methodological choices employed limit the book. The rigid 
temporal framework remains insensitive to the different historic origins, 
genealogies and trajectories of different terms, concepts, debates, and so 
on. The selection of journals presupposes to an extent the type of writing 
included. The method of analysing discourses results in a mere listing of 
excerpts from different writings on each conceptual term, and fails to 
capture cross-category connections, transformations or ambiguities in 
thinkers or schools of thought, ideological differences within the Left, 
debates and the evolution of ideas. While this book suggests that there 
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have been changes in, and differences among, some Left writings, it 
falls short of providing a vibrant picture of the theoretical transformations . 
and new challenges within Left discourses. 


Indian Institute of Technology SUDHA VASAN 
Mumbai 
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e Snnrves, M.N. 1959. The dominant caste in Rampura. American anthropologist 61, 1: 1-16. 
o Reynolds, Frank E. 1971. Buddhism and sacral kingship: The cese of Thailand. Ph.D dissertation, 
University of Chicago. 


e Mauss, M. 1990. The gif- The form and rean for exchange in archaic secutus (trans. WE. Halls). 
London: Ro 

o Kalpana, 1986. Ketrepommaa kelleokberen? (Is t Kattabormman who is plunderer?) Madras. Jimmi 
Publicacions. 


Note: Capitals are restricted to initial ketters, proper nouns end after colons. This 1 the style to be followed 
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12. 


when referring to ddes of erticles/books/Journals in the text as well. If possible, citanons should be by 
editor, translator or annotaror—thus ‘Buhler 1895" rather than "Maoexomritz. 
Book reviews must provide the following details and in this order: Name of author/dtle of book revicwed/ 
place of publicarion/pubLeher/year of publicanon/number of peges in roman and arabic figures, to include 
preliminary peges/addrtional features such as figures, tables texts, notes, glossary, bibliography, index and 
price, where relevant. 
For a more detalled stylesheet, please write to Sege Publicanions India Pvt. Led. (E-mail: editors 


indiasage.com). 
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The metamorphosis of caste 
among Trinidad Hindus 


N. Jayaram 


The discussion on caste among diasporic Hindus is often phrased in terms of a ‘retention’ 
versus ‘change’ hypothesis. Based on a review of literature and field observations in 
Trinidad, this paper argues that such an antithests distorts our understanding of caste as 
a diasporic reality and clouds many of its fascinating nuances The analysis of change 
that caste ax an integral institution of Hinduism has undergone in Trinidad shows 
the heuristic significance of the concept of metamorphosis as an analytical device for the 
study of the dynamics of social institutions 


The essential character of an institution lies in the manner in which 
its component parts are combined to form a distinctive pattern. The 
pattern gets mangled in the process of emigration and resettlement 
... [W]hat persists is a thing of shreds and patches and not the 
seamless web [that existed] in the ancestral society. 

Chandra Jayawardena 1971: 114-15 


N. Jayaram is at the Centre for Research Methodology, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
V.N Purav Marg, Deonar, Mumbai 400 088. Email. njaysram2 G rediffmail com 
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The intrinsic relationship between caste and Hinduism has been treated 
as axiomatic (see Dumont 1970; Jayaram 1996; Srinivas 1962: 150). 
The survival of caste in India for more than three millennia and the extra- 
ordinary resilience shown by this institution have even led psychoanalysts 
to locate its roots in the narcissistic personality of the Hindus (see Spratt 
1966). If this were so, one would logically expect caste to survive in the 
Hindu diaspora. Evidence suggests that it has survived in East Africa 
(Dotson and Dotson 1968; Nelson 1973), Malaysia (Jain 1989: 62—64) 
and Sri Lanka (Hollup 1994; Jayaraman 1975), though differing in varying 
degrees from the ideal type. Elsewhere in the Hindu diaspora (in Fiji, 
Guyana, Mauritius, South Africa, Surinam and Trinidad), it was found 
to have become moribund by the mid- 1960s (see Schwartz 19672). These 
differences are explained by the variations in the historical and other cir- 
cumstances of Hindus in the diaspora.’ 

Scholars have generally sought a categorical answer to the question 
of whether or not the caste system exists among Hindus in a particular 
diasporic country. They have invariably posited an ideal type of caste 
system—such as was supposed to have existed in the past, or as exists in 
India now. The resulting dialectics of ‘retention’ versus ‘change’ distorts 
the understanding of caste as a diasponc reality and obscures many of 
its fascinating nuances. Based on a review of the literature and field 
observations during 1994-96, this article, on the contrary, attempts an 
exploration of the metamorphosis of this integral institution of Hinduism 
in the diaspora 


I 
The Hindus in Trinidad 


In 1990, there were 267,040 Hindus in the twin-island Republic of 
Trinidad and Tobago, forming 23.7 per cent of the country’s total popu- 
lation. They constituted 58.9 per cent of the people of Indian origin, the 


! These are cases of the Hindu diaspora originaung dunng the colonial era, and some 
dating as tar back as the 1830s The case of Hindus who emigrated to Australia, Canada, 
the United Kingdom and the United States of Amenca after Indin became independent 
in 1947, and particularly since the 1970s, us definitely different The variations in their 
regionaltinguistic origin in India and ther geographical dispersal in the host country 
ensure that caste as a hierarchical system 1s not operationally meaningful to them in their 
diaxponc situation It nevertheless connues to be significant in their relationship (through 
joint family membership) with society in India 
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single largest ethnic group accounting for 40.3 per cent of the population 
(Central Statistical Office 1994: xiv—xv).? Most of them live on the main 
island of Trinidad,? and an overwhelming majority of them are des- 
cendants of indentured labourers brought into Trinidad by the British 
colonial government between 1845 and 1917. 

As a sociocultural laboratory. Trinidadians of Indian origin (or Indo- 
Trinidadians) in general, and Trinidadian Hindus in particular, have long 
been under scholarly focus (see Jain 1993: 76—80) Given the centrality 
of caste in India, it is not surprising that scholars of ‘Hindu Trinidad 
have been concerned to examine the position of this institution a century 
or so after thé arrival of the first Indians on this island: Barton Morley 
Schwartz (1967b: 117) reported 'the failure of caste in Trinidad' Arthur 
Niehoff (1967: 162) found caste to be 'functionally a matter of little 
concern in [the] Hindu community’. Colin G. Clarke (1967: 195 see also 
1986: 89—97) observed that while 'the caste system has broken down ... 
some social, marital, and religious implications of caste persist'. While 
- caste has 'dissolved as a functional form', David Lowenthal (1972: 150) 
noted that it had *survived as an aspect of prejudice, a matter of style, 
an ingredient of personality’. It 15 only as ‘a residual aspect of prestige’ 
that we can approach caste in Trinidad, opined Joseph J. Nevadomsky 
(1980: 41). Based on these and similar conclusions, Peter van der Veer 
and Steven Vertovec (1991: 155) aver that ‘we have to give caste a much 
more limited place 1n our analysis of the ways ın which [Caribbean] Hindu 
discourses and practices are socially organised’. 

Such observations are hardly surprising considering the physical isol- 
ation of the Hindu community in Trinidad from its ancestral homeland, 
the lapse of time since its original emigration, and the extent of Western 
influence to which its social institutions and cultural practices were 
subjected. That caste as then known in India would disappear among the 
Hindus in Trinidad was, in fact, anucipated more than a century ago, 
even by the colonial administrators and missionaries. For instance, the 
Protector of Immigrants in Trinidad was 


confident that were immigration from India to cease now, fifty years 
from this would find but little trace of caste in the colony, or what 


! According to Census 2000, the population of Hindus in Trinidad and Tobago was 
250,760 and they formed 22.49 per cent of the country's population and 56 19 per cent of 
the people of Indian ongin (http-//www.cso.gov tt/census2000). 

? "Trinided' is used here as a socio-geographical label. 
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might remain so changed that the ‘Brahmins’ of India would not be 
able to recognise 1t. [Caste would be a thing of the past] .. except per- 
haps among a few 'Brahmins' or 'Chuttrees', who might still cling to 
it (quoted by Comins 1893a: 38) 


From the sociological point of view, however, several questions seem 
important: how did it happen that an institution which is viewed as integral 
to Hinduism should get attenuated in the Trinidadian situation? Consider- 
ing the extraordinary resilience shown by caste in India, what has been 
its manifestation in Trinidad over the years, during the initial period of 
emigration (i.e., during the indenture period) and in the later decades 
(i.e., after the Indians became a settled community)? What aspects of 
this institution have survived, what aspects have undergone modification, 
and what aspects have been adapted to the emergent situation of the 
community? Finally, what has been the nature of the interface between 
caste and Hinduism in Trinidad? 


I 
Attenuation of caste in the indenture period 


Reliable data on the caste background of Indian immigrants to Trinidad 
were not maintained by the colonial authorities. Based on the broad cat- 
egorisation of the background of emigrants to Trinidad between 1876 
and 1917, compiled by the Protector of Emigrants in Calcutta (see Laurence 
1994: 110-16; Ramesar 1994: 19-20; Vertovec 1992: 96), we find the 
following break-up of religion and caste groups. Of the 91,691 emigrants, 
78,772 (85 9 per cent) were Hindus; 12,851 (14.0 per cent) were Muslims; 
and 68 (0.1 per cent) were Christians. Of the 78,772 Hindu emigrants, 
13,242 (16.8 per cent) were of ‘Brahman castes’; 5,988 (7.6 per cent) 
were of 'Artisan castes'; 27,680 (35 1 per cent) were of 'Agricultural 
castes'; and 31,862 (40.5 per cent) were of 'Low castes'. 
Surgeon-Major D.W.D. Comins' list of specific castes of immigrants 
with their numbers during 1879-80 (1893a: 37 also reproduced in 
Laurence 1994: 112-14) ıs apparently more useful than the generalised 
categories of the Protector of Emigrants. However, since the emigrants 
held several identities (regional, linguistic, occupational, etc., besides 
caste and sub-caste), all passing for caste, guessing which particular iden- 
tity an indentured labourer invoked at the tme of his or her recruitment 
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is difficult. For example, ‘Ajoodhabasi’ (resident of Ayodhya), 'Halwaye' 
(maker of sweetmeats), and ‘Kessan’ (peasant) are mentioned as castes 
in Comins’ list 

The data on the caste background of those who came to Trinidad from 
Madras are equally scanty (see Wood 1968: 142-43). During the 1859-60 
season, two: ships brought in all 380 emigrants. The background of the 
vast majority of these was only recorded as ‘Tamils’ and "Telugus', which 
are linguistic categories, or their occupations were described in English. 
These emigrants, however, represented ‘a modest section of the society 
of South India’, including the members of high castes (like the Marathas 
and the Vellalas, if not the Brahmans), an intermediate range of agricul- 
tural and artisan castes, and the three lowest castes (the Pallans, Paraiyans 
and Chikkiliyams). 

It must be emphasised that castes as ethnographic categories, as 
reflected in their censuses, gazetteers and surveys of ‘1aces, tribes and 
castes, (see Cohn 1990: 224—54) were created by colonial officials in their 
effort to ‘order’ the society that they were administering. These caste 
categories are crude and artificial, reflecting more the ideas of the colonial 
administrators than those of the people themselves. At the existential 
level, the reality of caste was complex and varied. To view this reality in 
terms of such artificial categories is to commit the fallacy of reification, 
and to gloss over the adaptability of caste in a diasporic situation. 

Notwithstanding the inevitable distortions and their methodological 
inadequacies in the colonial official data on caste, it is clear that the Hindu 
migrants to Trinidad were drawn from a wide range of castes (Laurence 
1994: 110, 114). Certainly, they were not drawn exclusively or even pre- 
dominantly from the lowest caste groups, as is believed by ‘many non- 
Indians in Trinidad’ as well as ‘some of those actively involved in the 
- immigration proceedings’ (Klass 1961: 11; see also Lowenthal 1972: 
147—48; Ramesar 1994: 20—22; and Wood 1968: 143), and even by some 
anthropologists (see Weller 1968: 135). 

The first factor which adversely affected caste was the nature of in- 
dentured recruitment for Trinidad and other colonies of the West Indies. 
Unlike the large-scale family migration under the kangani system of 
recruitment for Ceylon (now Sri Lanka) (see Jayaraman 1975), in the case 
of Trinidad, labourers were recruited individually by an agency The 
recruits were drawn from different areas and from different villages within 
a given area (see Laurence 1994: 104—10; Vertovec 1992: 232-43). 
Each catchment differed in its configuration of castes and sub-castes. 


ʻi i 
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Thus there were variations both in the caste backgrounds of the recruits 
and in the numbers of recruits belonging to specific caste groups. Obvi- 
ously, it would have been extremely difficult for immigrants, even if they 
had wanted to, to recreate in the diaspora the caste order of their places 
of origin. 

Confounding this situation was the possibility of 'caste-passing' at 
the time of recruitment. Since caste status was important in village India, 
it was possible ‘that quick-thinking men, surrounded by complete stian- 
gers and far from their native villages, would have tried to pass themselves 
off as men of higher castes in the recruiting depots of Calcutta’ (Klass 
1961: 58). For instance, a Chamar, wanting to hide his low-caste back- 
ground, could pass for an Ahir or Kissan (peasant). Sometimes, caste- 
passing by a lower-caste person involved assuming surnames such as 
Maharaj, Sharma or Tiwari (of a Brahman) or Singh (of a Kshatriya) As 
Raymond T. Smith and Chandra Jayawardena (1967: 55) noted in the 
case of British Guiana (now Guyana). 


Those who dared do so, even if their contemporaries disbelieved them, 
had only to weather some sneering and gossip which decreased with 
the passage of time. There was no organisation with the authority to 
sift claims, nor was there a consensus on such matters so that spurious 
claims could be concertedly ignored... A high rate of residential mo- 
bility among plantation labourers enabled some to establish their 
claims. Eventually, whatever doubts were entertained in one gener- 
ation were forgotten in the next. 


This, no doubt, undermined the status claims of many, if not most, persons 
of higher caste, and challenged the legitimacy of caste. The use of such 
phrases as ‘ship Brahman’ in British Guiana and ‘Red House Brahman’ 
in colonial Trinidad illustrate the underlying scepticism (O'Callaghan 
1998: 3). : 

Even if caste-passing had not taken place, the process of migration 
did not recognise caste as a status category (see Laurence 1994: 78-103; 
Ramesar 1994: 25-30). Whatever their caste background, all the in- 
dentured labourers were identified and treated as ‘coolies’ There was 
no provision for the practice by members of different castes of ideas 
associated with purity and pollution, an essential element of the caste 
system Both at the emigration depots and on the long ship voyage 
from Calcutta (now Kolkata) or Madras (now Chennai) to Port of Spain 
(which on average took 60—100 days), the cramped conditions constrained 
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the emigrants to mix with people belonging to different caste groups, 
thereby forcing them to disregard taboos on physica] contact (like 
untouchability). Hugh Tinker (1993: 155) quotes a British officer who 
reportedly heard that: 


At Negapatam, a Brahman chided a Pariah who barged into him on 
the quay. To which the Pariah: ‘I have taken off my caste and left it 
with the Port Officer. I won't put it on again till I come back.’ 


The emigrants on board the ship had to eat with others or eat food 
cooked or served by others, both of which meant violation of the caste 
rules governing commensality. This was sometimes ingeniously ex- 
plained. George A. Grierson quotes a returned emigrant: ‘A man can eat 
anything on board ship. A ship is like the temple of Jagganath, where 
there are no caste restrictions’ (quoted in Tinker 1993: 155). 

More important, unlike on the Ceylonese plantations (see Jayaraman 
1975), neither was the organisation of work on the plantations in Trinidad 
on caste lines, nor did it involve jajmani relations. Whether in the factory 
or on the field, job assignments on plantations respected neither the caste 
specialisations nor the caste taboos of the Indians. With few exceptions, 
labourers belonging to the different castes did the same jobs, worked in 
the same gangs, and earned the same wages (see Laurence 1994:.233). 

Estate owners had no vested interest in maintaining the caste system. 
If anything, they tried to subveit it to their own advantage. Knowing 
the ‘reluctance of high caste immigrants to work under drivers of a 
lower caste' (observed by Comins 1893a: 79), they often appointed the 
lower-caste labourers as sirdars (drivers) to spite and control the upper- 
caste workers (see Tinker 1993: 222-23). In fact, the planters perceived 
the ‘coolies of high caste’ to be ‘worthless’ as agricultural labourers.* 
Also, the upper castes, and particularly Brahmans, were viewed as 
troublemakers on the estates. They were held to make 'pernicious use ... 
of their influence over other immigrants. As a general rule, in all strikes 
involving insubordination or threatened disturbances, the instigators are 


‘In his Annual Report of 1881, R W.S. Mitchell, the then Immigration Agent-General 
ef British Guiana, included-a list classifying the ‘the value of the members of the ditfer- 
ent castes as labourers’ based on ‘the results of several years of experience in selecting 
emigrants at Calcutta’ This list classified six categories of labourers: ‘best’, ‘good’, ‘fairly 
good’, ‘indrfferent’, and ‘worthless’. In the last category were included 'Beneah-Brahmin- 
Kaet-Sonar-Jogee-Bhat-Jolla-Boyeddo-Gossoye-Autit-Fukeer-Kehtree' (quoted ın 
Comins 1893b 79) 
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coolies of high caste who, however, do not appear prominently in the 
- matter, other immigrants being put forward and made to figure as leaders’ 
(Comuns 1893b: 79). The planters therefore explicitly discouraged inden- 
turing those belonging to higher castes (see Laurence 1994: 115-16; 
Wood 1968: 118). Little wonder that, in the later years of indentured 
emigration, some high-caste persons (including Brahmans) were reported 
to have falsified their caste identities by changing their names and other 
distinguishing features such as style of dress and caste marks (see Tinker `` 
1993: 210; Wood 1968: 143) This was also acknowledged by some 
immugrants after arrival in Trinidad. For instance, a prominent Indo- 
Trinidadian, L.F. Seukeran, recalled his father's experience in the late 
19th century: ‘My father got the name "Seukeran" on the boat so that he 
could be disguised and not known as a Brahmin' (quoted by Seesaran 
1994: 187). 

There must have been compelling reasons ds such reverse caste- 
passing by the Brahmans desperately seeking emigration:* Some of them 
must have been fugitives who, having participated in the unsuccessful 
‘Sepoy [native soldiers] Mutiny’ of 1857, were escaping the British au- 
thorities in India. Others, having lived an extravagant life on borrowed 
money in the economically hard times that followed the Mutiny might 
have tried to escape from the clutches of usurers. Still others may have 
. wanted to avoid the particularly harsh penalties and social disgrace 
incurred by the violation of caste sanctions. 

Notwithstanding caste-passing, life in the barracks or work on the 
field or in the factory hardly permitted the observance of caste segregation 


P 


‘In the 1956 general election when L.F Seukaran was seeking election as an inde- 
pendent candidate, he was charged by his opponents with being against the Sanatana Dharma 
Maha Sabha. Seukaran stoutly denied the charge and said, ‘I am a Brahmin and son of a 
Brahmin Seven generations of Brahmin blood flows in my veins. | know more Sansknt 
and Hindi than all the Pandits ın Debe’ (quoted in Malik 1971: 33—34). Interestingly, 
L F Seukaran had been sent to a Presbyterian School and was later baptised as a Christian 

* This ıs mgnificant considering that the interdictions m the Dharmashastras meant 
loss of caste status for Brahmans, and to a lesser extent for members of other high castes, 
undertaking a voyage across the seas There were, no doubt, doctrinal solutions and ntual 
prescriptions for regaining the caste status so lost, but they were quite expensive In the 
Hindu duspora, these interdictions are generally believed to extend to all caste groups, 
though the lowest caste groups had no status to lose. Thus, Brackette F Williams (1991 
283-84) records Hindus in Guyana arguing ‘that because their ancestors had to cross the 
“kala pani" (black water/ocean) to reach Guyana, they lost their purity and hence their 
caste identity Thus, they say, all caste claims are talse.’ 
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and untouchability or the ideas associated with purity and pollution (see 
Laurence 1994: 233-35; see also Ramesar 1994: 98). Furthermore, some 
caste-associated rites could not be practised; cremation was prohibited 
until the 1930s and Hindu marriages were not recognised until 1946. 
No wonder that Comins found that ‘caste is not a subject which troubles 
coolies long after their landing [in Trinidad], and in most cases many of 
the prejudices disappear or become much modified’ (1893b: 37). 

The most significant factor that accelerated the weakening of caste 
consciousness and traditional caste relations was the serious imbalance 
in the sex ratio. Based on the data compiled by the Protector of Emigrants 
in Calcutta on emigrants to Trinidad between 1876 and 1917 (see Vertovec 
1992: 96), we find the male-female ratio to be extremely low among 
both the Hindus (1:0.46) and the Muslims (1:0.56). Among the Hindu 
emigrants, the male-female ratio was particularly low among the ‘Brah- 
mans' (1:0.37) as compared to the 'Low castes' (1:0.56), with 'Artisan' 
and 'Agricultural' castes having identical ratios (1:0.40). 

This meant that Hindu men could not be choosy about the caste of 
their mates. Some castes, no doubt, were represented in numbers too 
small to allow them to persist as endogamous units, but even in terms of 
broad caste categories, practising endogamy would have been difficult. 
The alternative to caste-exogamous marriage was to remain spouseless. 
The situation was grave considering the Indian males' rejection of women 
of African origin in marriage or cohabitation (see Brereton 1979- 183). 
Presumably then, caste-exogamous marrjages must have been prevalent 
in the first few decades of the Hindu presence in Trinidad. 

Caste-exogamous marriages were, largely, of the anuloma (hyper- 
gamous) type. About British Guiana, Bronkhurst (1 883: 286-87) clarified: 
‘A woman of a low caste may be taken in a kind of marriage by a high 
caste Hindu, but a high caste or respectable woman will not be given in 
marriage to a man who 1s a ChamarTcobbler) or any other inferior caste.’ 
With reference to Trinidad, Comins (1893a: 79) observed that ‘members 
of the Chettri, Rajput and Thakur class frequently get married to or form 
connections with women of a lower caste'. The larger proportion of 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas in the Trinidad population than the colonial 
immigration policy might allow us to expect, 1s perhaps explained as a 
consequence of such anuloma marriages: during the period when female 
partners were scarce, Brahmans and Kshagriyas had a better chance of 
obtaining wives (though from the lower castes), and since children of such 
marriages were ascribed to the father's caste, they succeeded in propagating 
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their kind more than did the lower castes (see Smith and Jayawardena 
1967: 55—56). With subsequent generations and an increase in the numbers 
of locally-born Indians, not only anuloma but even pratiloma (hypogamous) 
unions, as also interreligious marriages, must have become frequent. 
Thus, the severe shortage of women in the initial decades of emigration— 
38.79 females per 100 males during 1845—71 (see Laurence 1994: 536)— 
destroyed the demographic basis of caste in Trinidad.’ 

It is true that the rough social levelling in Trinidad often posed di- 
lemmas for those returning to India. Walton Look Lai (1993: 126) quotes 
the testimony of Sir Neville Lubbock to the Sanderson Commission in 
1909 regarding the case of a woman of higher caste who had been married 
to a lower-caste man for ten years in the West Indies, turning him adrift 
after returning to India, with the words, '^You low caste man, I will have 
nothing more to do with you." She took his money and abandoned him, 
whereupon he returned to the estate in the West Indies, vowing that he 
would never marry a high-caste woman again.’ Tinker (1993: 175) also 
cites Surgeon-Major Comins recounting the case of ‘An immigrant [living 
with] ... a woman of another caste brought her back from the colony [British 
Guiana] and as far as the Howrah Railway Station [Kolkata] where he 
told her and his child to sit while he got tickets, and heartlessly deserted 
her.’ It is no wonder that inter-caste marriages contracted in Trinidad 
acted as a deterrent on those wishing to return to India (see Ramesar 
1996: 192). 

Closely associated with the imbalance in the sex ratio was another 
demographic factor, namely, the skewed age composition of the emi- 
grants. "Throughout the period of indentured migration, two-thirds of 
the Indians shipped to foreign plantations were between the ages of 
20 and 30' (Vertovec 1992: 12). This had far-reaching implications as 
far as caste was concerned: without elderly persons to guide them, the 
younger people could not reorganise caste with authority under plantation 
conditions, even had they wished to do so, and had to depend upon their 
persona] memories and briefings by new arrivals. 

Within two decades of their arrival in Trinidad, the Indian immigrants 
became the target of proselytism. From 1868, under the aegis of Reverend 


7 The severe shortage of women and the associated jealousy and suspicion of husbands 
often resulted in acute levels of domestic violence: Sixty-three out of 109 murders committed 
by Indians in Trinidad between 1872 and 1898 were murders of wives by jealous husbands 
(Look Lat 1993. 145). No wonder ‘wife-murderers’ was the stereotype of Indian males in 
the social history of Trinidad. 
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John Morton, the Canadian Presbyterian Mission almost exclusively 
targeted the Indians, particularly the Hindus. While the Mission adopted 
a Hindu orientation in matters of liturgy, it was explicitly inimical to the 
idea of caste. Moreover, later developments within Hinduism either ig- 
nored caste (as in the case of the Arya Samaj) or underplayed caste ideol- 
ogy (as in the case of the Sanatana Dharma Maha Sabha). 

Most Indian labourers moved out of the plantations after their period 
of indenture, and the diversified economy outside the plantation affected 
caste idioms of status and prestige. A wide range of occupations became 
avallaf& to members of castes traditionally confined to specific, caste- 
defined occupations back in India. In addition, the accumulation of wealth 
and property after indenture was unrelated to birth and hereditary status. 
Furthermore, outside the plantations, tbe Indians were integrated into a 
system of stratification defined by race and class, rather than by caste. 

All this should not be taken to mean that the institution and ideology 
of caste vanished in Trinidad during the era of indenture. Indeed, it would 
be a mistake to think that caste had no impact at all on the life of Indians. 
As Anthony de Verteuil (1989: 135-36) observes: ‘If there was no enforce- 
ment of caste regulations possible, nevertheless, they were sometimes 
voluntarily observed. Among the Indians who had completed their inden- 
ture, especially those of high caste, the caste regulations were followed." 
In 1866, Baptist missionary Reverend W.H. Gamble (1866: 46) found it 
'revolting to see the way in which a woman, for instance, will drop down, 
touch the foot of this holy Brahmin, and then kiss the hand that has been 
in contact with the priest's foot, giving utterance to some correct formula’. 

Despite the general antipathy of colonial administrators and the evan- 
gelical missionaries, the Brahman immigrants commanded considerable 
respect among their Hindu brethren on the estates, and certain privileges 
accrued to them by virtue of their caste status. The following account by 
L.F. Seukeran illustrates this: 


My father came out [to Trinidad] at the age of 17 from school and the 
moment the Indian people in the barracks realised that he was a pundit 
and a Brahmin they didn't let him move a stroke—the women cooked 
his food, they washed his feet, they did his job in the daylight, in the 
nights he had to do their pujas, read the Ramayan, christen their chil- 
dren, marry them and he was just a Brahmin in Trinidad as he was in 
India (quoted in Seesaran 1994: 188). 
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Similarly, Sumintra Maharaj, who was India-born and whose parents 
were assigned to the St Lucea estate in the early 20th century, recalled 
that '"My mother never go to wuck [on the field]. She used to dry cocoa, 
never go to wuck"' (Seesaran 1994: 188). 

Contrary to what some authors.want us to believe, E.B. Rosabelle 
Seesaran (1994: 189-90) adduces evidence to show that 


{t]he preferential treatment of high caste Indians was recognised on 
the estates, and sometimes in the law courts.... A high caste Indian 
lady on the Hermitage estate in south Trinidad, who refused to carry 
cow dung on her head, was taken to court. The decision of the magis- 
trate, H.W. Pritchard to reprimand and discharge her was criticised 
by the press [Port of Spain Gazette, 20 August 1912]. Pritchard 
responded: 'It was well that discrimination should be exercised, when 
possible, as to who should be required to head dung. This was work 
more for the Dows and Chamars than for, say, Brahmins.' 
Not surprisingly then, the high-caste male immigrants *who came into 
contact with the Canadian Missionaries were regarded as prizes not to 
be released from their grasp'. Although Christianity did not believe in 
caste, the missionaries 'never failed to make special mention of a high 
caste person whom they encountered. Since by tradition high castes were 
models for the lower castes, the conversion of a high caste Indian im- 
pacted favourably on the lower castes.' The priestly vocation was also 
acceptable to the Brahmans. This is well illustrated by the conversion of 
Babu Lal Behari, Andrew Gayadeen and Musai Maharaj, who became 
pioneer Presbyterians of Indian descent. ‘By 1891, in south Trinidad, of 
the two Indian Presbyterian Ministers, one was high-caste and of the eight 
Presbyterian catechists in the same area, six were high caste' (Seesaran 
1994: 191, 202). 

What is important to note 1s that though all the indentured immigrants 
started their life in the colony as equals—that is, they were all *'coolies' — 
the Brahmans and other high castes among them used their ascribed caste 
status and traditional sociocultural resources to achieve economic power 
in the emergent situation. Capital acquired by them during the inden- 
ture period and immediately afterwards enabled many of them to own 
property and be involved in real estate. Analysing the names published 
in the Port of Spain Gazette from 1885 to 1890, Seesaran (1994: 190) 
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found that *Out of a total of 572 Indians who were buying/selling land, 
217 were either Brahmans or Kshatriyas, comprising 38 per cent; among 
the mortgagees totalling 155, they were 34, amounting to 22 per cent. 
Since in 1891, the total Indian population was 70,218, these Indians re- 
presented only a small fraction.’ 

That high-caste Indians had a comparative advantage in terms of their 
post-indenture mobility is also pointed out by Look Lai (1993: 126). He 
cites a report entitled "Wealthy Coolies' in the Trinidad Chronicle in 
January 1877 which stated: 


We understand the majority, the bulk we may say, of the natives of 
India who acquire wealth in the colony, carry the stamp of superior 
caste in bearing, manners, honourable dealing, and generally too in 
build. No doubt men of the higher castes, being honoured and trusted 
by the lower caste coolies, have superior opportunities of making 
money among them. The poorer caste men appear generally to settle 
down as cultivators, labourers, cowherds, grass sellers, porters, etc. 


However, the colonial administrators, whose antipathy to the politically 
more conscious Brahman and other high-caste emigrants has already 
been noted, had a different view of the economic achievement of the high 
caste Indians. Look Lai (1993: 125) found 


numerous examples in the records of high-caste Indians, especially 
Brahmins, utilising their status to exploit their fellow Indians in the 
new environment for monetary gain. One official testifying before 
the Sanderson Commission stated in 1909: “We do not like them 
[the Brahman priests] to come amongst the coolies at all. They rather 
rob them, and they do a little harm now and again, especially 1n taking 
money from them that they should not take.’ 


One could argue, following Tinker (1993: 208), that, contrary to ex- 
pectations, living and working conditions on the plantations, accom- 
panied by the cultural repression of the Indian emigrants, did not 
‘obliterate all their "Indianness", leaving them "Creolised"". In fact, ‘the 
Indians retained more of their own identity than the transported Africans 
managed to retain in the Caribbean'. In the following section, we consider 
the extent to which the identity of caste was retained or reconstituted by 
the ‘Hindus in Trinidad in the post-indenture period. 
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Hi 
Reconstitution and polarisation of castes 
in the post-indenture period 


By the time indentureship was abolished in 1917, a total of 143,939 
Indians had come to Trinidad, of whom only 33,294 (or 23.14 per cent) 
eventually returned to India (Laurence 1971: 26, 57). The majority who 
stayed back for a variety of reasons (see Ramesar 1996: 195-96) and 
their Trinidad-born progeny (which already constituted 26 per cent of 
the Indian community 1n 1881, and had grown to 44.8 per cent in 1901) 
evolved as an Indo-Trinidadian community (see Laurence 1994: 384—431). 
While they engaged in different economic pursuits—sugarcane growing, 
rice farming, cocoa cultivation, domestic food production, transport and 
retail trade—agriculture became their main forte. The fact that most 
Indians remained in agriculture, either as labourers or as independent' 
cultivators, enabled them to reconstitute themselves within five decades 
of their arrival in Trinidad as a vigorous rural community. Since no single 
pristine model of caste ever came to Trinidad, there was no question of 
any original system of caste being reconstituted in the newly emergent 
village community. What the Hindus did was to draw upon pre-migration 
sociocultural norms and behaviour patterns and adapt them to the new 
situation dictated by socioeconomic developments in Trinidad. Thus, 
we see both continuity and change in caste in Trinidad. 

Morton Klass (1961: 34—39), who studied Amity, a predominantly 
Indian village in central Trinidad in the late 1950s, observed that while 
there was no social segregation along caste lines on the plantation bar- 
racks, it had reappeared to some extent during the settlement of this 
yillage: the 'Beharri Settlement was inhabited overwhelmingly by people 
belonging to castes of the three highest Varnas of the Indian caste system. 
Perhaps a very few Sudra people lived at the very fringes of Beharri 
Settlement’ (Klass 1961: 35). 'Casecu was inhabited primanly by mem- 
bers of the Camar and Dusad castes—both considered to be of the 
Sudra Varna—plus representatives of other Sudra castes’ (ibid.: 36). 
A third settlement was called by the inhabitants of Beharri and Casecu 
settlements as 'Jangli Tola', a term which was much resented by its 
inhabitants, who mainly belonged to the 'Bori' caste with a smattering 
of others who belonged to ‘Malla’ and ‘Madrass?’ castes. They were re- 
garded as people derived from the 'jungles' in India, and not from any 
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‘civilised’ area.* However, as population increased and pressure on the 
land mounted, the gaps along the roads between the settlements were 
filled with houses, and physical segregation in caste terms disappeared 
(ibid.: 61). 

In Amity, Klass (1961: 55—64) also found that every Hindu was ‘a 
member from birth of one of a large number of named groups', known in 
the village as ‘a jat in Hindi, and as a "nation" in English'—the word 
‘caste’ being known only to the more literate villagers. He 1dentified 
thirty-nine ‘nations’ in the village, which ‘are Indian "castes"'. These 
castes ‘are grouped in the village according to the Varna structure of the 
Indian caste system’. While, by and large, the Hindus in Amity accepted 
the hierarchy of the four varnas, the determination of the varna of castes 
-other than the ‘Maharaj’ (the Brahmans) and the ‘Chattri’ (the Kshatriyas) 
was problematic. As regards the ‘Ves’ (the Vaishya) and Sudra varnas, 
the ranking of the caste group in the ideal typical varna order was not 
contested. For example, the Ahir caste is Ves, and the Chamar caste is 
Sudra. With reference to others, and in case of dispute, an important cri- 
terion was invoked—that is, whether or not the members of the group 
eschew the practice of rasing and eating swine. If they do, they are Ves; 
if not they are Sudra: 


Thus, many Bhars in Amity claim to be ‘Raj-Bhars’, and therefore 
Ves, but most Amity Bhars raise swine, and so the claim is disallowed. 
On the other hand, most of the old people are aware that the Dhobi 
caste is ‘low’ in India, but the only Dhobi family in Amity is a highly 
respectable one that does not raise swine and has a teacher in the fam- 
ily. In Amity, this caste is considered Ves (Klass 1961: 59—60). 


Brahmans and Chamars 


Under changed economic conditions and in the absence of ideological 
endorsement of or cultural support to the caste system, the traditional 


* Klass (1961: 35) translates ‘Jangl: Tola’ as ‘jungle district’. The expression ‘Janglee’ 
15 still 1n usage in rural Trinidad There 1s very little ethnographic data/on the Janglees 
Reviewing Harold Soany Ladoo's novel Yesterdays, which probes the psyche of this enclave 
of Indo-Trinidadian peasantry, Roydon Salick (1991: 75) observes that Janglees *compnsed 
a community living, as ıt were, on the fnnges of society, for whom profanity, violence, and 
poverty were a way of [ife . They were, in a sense, beyond caste, below the Chamars . 
Among the “yanglees” were the “bhangees” and “topas”, whose social function was the 
cleaning of latnnes and the disposal of faecal waste’ 
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notions of superiority and inferiority were no more tenable and the idiom 
of intra- and intercaste relationships considerably modified. An important 
development in the post-indenture Hindu community in Trinidad has 
been the simplification of caste identities: a generalised varna model 
substituted the localised jati model of village India. The attributional 
ranking of groups in such a generalised fashion was readily achieved 
and easily grasped by migrants from a diverse range of caste groups 
assembled in a single place. While sub-caste identification, even among 
the Brahmans, almost vanished, and the ranking of intermediary caste 
groups could not be accomplished, the polarisation between Brahmans 
and Chamars became entrenched. Pig-rearing and pork-eating became 
the criteria for the determination of caste respectability, and Klass's 
observation (1961: 241) that ‘a poor but pious Brahman would inevitably 
rank higher than a pig-raising, wealthy Camar’ holds good even today. 
Not only have these two caste categories or identities continued to bear 
important status values, the stereotypes associated with them—the pure 
and arrogant Brahman and the lax and dirty Chamar—have also remained 
pervasive (see Angrosino 1972: 57; Vertovec 1992: 36). 

By the turn of the century, Dale Arlington Bisnauth (1989: 152) 
emphasises that the question of the ritual status of the Brahman priests 
had been satisfactorily settled by the Hindus, who both ‘respected their 
status and desired their ministrations’. He quotes Henry J. Gladwin, 
the Immigration Agent stationed in British Guiana, to the effect that “The 
pnest ... is in the same position as a Christian Dissenting Minister whose 
orders are not valid but who derives his office from the people." The 
virtual monopoly over priestcraft by a section of the Brahmans (called 
the ‘pundits’ in Trinidad), combined with their economic and political 
' prowess, enabled them to seek and be given the highest status in the 
Hindu society in Trinidad (see Klass 1991: 61). 

Among Trinidad Hindus, the pundit is a central authority figure outside 
family. He performs multiple roles: besides being a routine religious 
functionary (family priest, temple priest, funerary priest), the pundit also 
functions as astrologer, teacher, healer, marriage broker, arbitrator, coun- 
sellor and often moneylender. These functions, undertaken by specific. 
sub-caste groups of Brahmans in India, are all undertaken by members of 
what has become ‘a generalised Brahman category’ (Vertovec 1992: 43). 
Through their own efforts and the backing of the Pundit Parishad (asso- 
ciation of pundits), they have maintained a monopoly over the perform- 
ance of ritual functions (see van der Veer and Vertovec 1991). 
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Thus, the semblance of caste solidarity, which hardly exists among 
other caste groups, is uniquely noticeable among the Brahmans. It is es- 
sentially the pundits who advocate the normative ideal of varna hierarchy, 
and it is they who seek to protect their claims to occupational special- 
isation in the monopoly of priestcraft. One of the keenly contested issues 
among Trinidad Hindus today is whether or not non-Brahmans can 
become priests: While the Sanatana Dharma Maha Sabha endorses 
the monopoly of the Brahmans, some of the sects and competing Hindu 
leaders challenge this monopoly (see Klass 1991: 62-63; O'Callaghan 
1998: 3-4). A 

Nevadomsky's (1980: 45) assertion that 'the prestige of the local 
priests, and of Brahmin priests generally, is on a sharp decline' is not 
tenable. Some Indians, not necessarily Hindus, are no doubt critical of 
some pundits, especially the uneducated ones (see Khan 1995: 352-64). 
However, the resurgence of Hinduism in Trinidad, which has reinforced 
the place of Hindu rituals in the emerging lifestyles.of the community, 
has in fact bolstered the status of the pundit. As,Michael V Angrosino 
(1972: 137) noticed in Palmyra, an Indian, village near San Fernando 
city, priestly families were accorded the greatest social deference, and 
‘they are the only. ones who do. not necessarily need money to, put them at 
the top of the hierarchy’. Brahmans are called Maharaj, a name now recog- 
nised as indicating the highest caste order of the person sonamed among 
the Indians. The term ‘Baba’ is often used (in the sense.of ‘Reverend’) as 
a deferential title when-addressing a Brahman priest, ., , ^... o 

Critics have commented on the-role of the Brahmans in building 
community solidarity among the 'Hindus.(Bisnauth.1989; 152-53): The 
‘Brahmans imposed adherence to religious beliefs and practices and, in 
the first quarter of this century, they mounted a campaign against apos- 
tasy, from, Hinduism’. This is remarkable considering the pressures of 
Christianity and. the, Afro-Caribbean forms of religion— both of which 
occupied (and continue to occupy) a.superior;placejin society—and the 
political domination of the British, and later the Creole (Afro-Trinidadian) 
population. As.Selwyn Ryan (1972: 141) remarks, the ‘pundits were 
among the principal opinion leaders within the'Hindu.community', and 
they have ‘always been the source to which bid turned for help in 
their political careers". , ' : fn Te ts 
» At the lower,end of the gasie, m aretha Chinas a easte group 
which had occupied. 'an utterly degraded position in the village life" in 
north India, and which was ‘regarded with loathing,and,disgust by the 
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higher castes’ (see Briggs 1975[1920]: 20). In Trinidad, the Mortons 
(Morton 1916: 44) were horrified to learn that members of this caste had 
eaten the carcass of a sheep found dead in their yard. Even now Chamars 
are’ sometimes socially distanced and scorned As one woman of Ahir 
descent, an informant of Vertovec (1992: 37), said of her Chamar neigh- 
bours: ‘“Dey lives just as we—but dey always [inevitably] does somet’ in’ 
dat shows dey's low.”’ Traditionally, the role of midwife was performed 
by a Chamarin (female of Chamar descent); involving contact with impure 
substances, it was regarded as polluting. 
More important is an exclusive religious practice of the Chamars which 
' is viewed as indicative of their ow caste status. In many villages, Chamar 
'families collectively sacrifice a swine each year to Parmeshwari, while 
"individual Chamar families do the same on the occasion of a marriage or 
birth of a son.’According to an informant from Cunupia village, the puja, 
'which is shrouded in secrecy, is conducted by a knowledgeable Chamar 
(called a mahant) with the assistance of a few castemen. The participants 
consume the pork, and whatever is left unconsumed is buried. Non- 
‘Chamars dre not allowed to’ witness this ritual unless they are willing 
‘to partake of it. Incidentally, the Sieunarain1 movement in Trinidad, as 
elsewhere in the et ees is al exclusive to the Chamars (Bisnauth 
1989: 150). 
The element of caste ideology which'consigns the' Chamars to the 
‘lowest social position is so embedded in the Hindu psyche that proselyt- 
isation does not by itself free a Chamar from the associated ignominy 
and derision. As Patricia Mohammed (1993: 229) observes, ‘a Chamar 
‘Presbyterian may ‘have achieved higher status among the members of 
‘his or her church greup, or his educational status may have increased 
his, or her, respectability among the wider village population. S/he re- 
‘mained, none the less, a Chamar . . in the eyes of the Hindu community,’ 
‘The debased caste status of the Chamars is reflected ın the fact: that, 
even now, the'word ‘Chamar’ is used as a general derogatory term: Indo- 
Trinidadians who wish to insult and abuse-each other Will often use the 
term as an epithet. Interestingly, this term has'entered the vocabulary of 
' Afro- Trinidadians, too. While the term ‘Chamar’, used as a term of abuse, 
'has no‘reference to the caste of the person abused, tlie essence of the 
insult consists in invoking an ambivalent element of the Indian cultural 
heritage, namely; the backward ‘tradition’ of ascribed status: the term 
‘Chamar’ not only means ‘lowly individual’, but it also implies a ‘remnant 
of an undesirable practice’ (Khan: 1995: 62): ' ^ 
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IV 
Aspects of caste among Trinidad Hindus 


It can hardly be contested that Hindu Trinidadians are a long way from 
their counterparts in India in terms of both physical distance and social 
structure. They have become ‘Trinidad Hindus’ (Klass 1991: 58), sig- 
nificantly different from their seeming co-religionists in India. Among 
them, the institution of caste has undergone extensive changes: the eco- 
nomic and political aspects of caste could never have been reconstituted; 
residence clustering by caste was eroded; castes as corporate units have 
ceased to exist; and untouchability was jettisoned long ago. However, as 
the generalised varna model reveals, the idea of hierarchy is deeply 
ingrained among Trinidad Hindus and caste codes continue to flavour 
their life. Let us examine the bearing of the ideology of hierarchy on 
some socioeconomic and sociocultural aspects in which caste could 
traditionally be expected to play a decisive role. 


Occupation and caste 


Indenture on the plantations meant that, irrespective of the caste back- 
ground of the Indians, they all had the same job. In the post-indenture 
cash economy, too, there was little scope for occupational specialisation 
based on caste. Thus, a notable change among the Hindus in Trinidad is 
the virtual disappearance of the caste-occupation link and the implied 
economic interdependence of caste groups. As such, caste in Trinidad 
lacks the element of birth ascription to a job category. 

In the post-indenture period, very few groups took up their traditional 
caste occupations and in succeeding generations, they have been almost 
given up. According to Seesaran (1994: 223, 247—48, 255), some lohars 
(blacksmiths), sonars (goldsmiths), kumhars (potters), sawhs (business- 
people) have reverted to their caste trade. Specialists engaged in these 
traditional trades can be found even now. However, these trades are per- 
formed as individual family traditions, rather than as conforming to any 
caste ideal. Rather, the decline of caste tended to facilitate occupational 
mobility and create new avenues of employment for those whose occu- 
pation in rural India had been determined by their caste. 

Of the many caste-related occupations of the indentured immigrants, 
only those few with religious significance have survived in Trinidad. 
One such occupation, which has been fully reconstituted, is that of the 
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priesthood of the Brahman. Moreover, obsequies and the shradda (death 
anniversary rite) are performed by the mahapather, a Brahman special- 
ising in these rites. Reform movements, such as the one led by the Arya 
Samaj, have no doubt thrown priestcraft open to non-Brahmans. However, 
the Brahmans are still generally acknowledged as ‘real pandits’ (Klass 
1991: 62) and, as noted earlier, command considerable prestige and power. 

Among other caste-specific ritual functions carried out by the caste 
groups with which they were associated, a reference to the Chamarin as 
the midwife has been made. The other ritual function is that of the Nao 
(also spelt as Nau or Nawh), the traditional barber. The ritual tonsure 
and the first cutting of children’s hair, as well as some of the preparations 
for weddings, are done by the Nao. The Nao extends invitations to wedd- 
ings and builds the wedding altar. ‘Because of his familiarity with his 
client's household ..., the village barber functioned as agua (matchmaker), 
offering information to parents about desirable spouses for their children 
of marriageable age’ (Seesaran 1994: 249). His ministrations are required 
at funerals too. . 

While some of these traditional occupations are performed as ‘duties’ 
in relation to people in the village, and are considered hereditary, the rural 
Indian jajman: relations have almost disappeared. Clarke (1967: 168) 
found that ‘the term jajman (patron) is known to very few Hindus in San 
Fernando, and almost all of those who recognised it thought that it referred 
to the relationship between guru and chela'. Currently the term jajman 
is used by the Hindus to refer to the head of the household. 

Thus, the integration of the Trinidad Hindus into the wider economy 
of the country, and the occupational diversification that they have experi- 
enced consequent upon the expansion of the modern sector and the ac- 
quisition ef educational qualifications, have generally freed occupation 
from the influence of caste. However, in those areas where occupation 
has cultural moorings and ritual significance, as in the case of the pundit, 
the Nao and the Chamarin, the bearing of caste is still discernible. 


Endogamy 


It was observed earlier that the serious imbalance in the sex ratio among 
the indentured immigrants weakened caste consciousness and attenuated 
caste relations in Trinidad. The severe competition for scarce women 
broke the backbone of the caste system, namely, endogamy. It would be 
interesting, therefore, to know what has happened to this aspect of caste 
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in the post-indenture era when the localised jati model of village India 
was substituted by a generalised varna model in Trinidad. 
With reference to Amity, Klass (1961: 62) noticed that 


a low-caste man will not usually object (though some will) to a mar- 
riage between his child and the child of a high-caste man—but the 
latter will object. Marajh and Cattri men are particularly strict about 
marriage within their own castes. Even a ‘low’ Ves man will hesitate 
about allowing his son to marry a Sudra girl, because he feels the latter 
is accustomed to ‘dirty’ cooking and to eating ‘dirty food’ (especially 
pork) On the other hand, within the Ves Varna, there is little objection 
to an Ahir marrying a Nao, or a Kurmi a Koeri. 


In Boodram, a village inhabited mostly by Hindus, Schwartz (1967b: 
127, 139) recorded about 55 per cent inter-caste and 53 per cent intra- 
varna marriages. Interestingly, he found that it was the low-caste Sudra 
farmers who showed the endogamous tendency In Palmyra. an Indian 
village near San Fernando, Angrosino (1972: 133-34) observed that ‘a 
certain ideal of marriage prescriptions typical of the Indian caste system 
survives in the notion that a man may marry “down” (e.g., to a person 
ranked relatively lower on the scale of ritual purity) more easily than 
may a woman’. He cites the case of the Jawab family in which 


one of the sons was free to make a love-match ‘down’ to a girl from 
an extremely creolised family; but the eldest daughter was eventually 
banished to study in Canada for daring to suggest a union with a boy 
from a family so far down that, as Mother Jawab said, ‘I wouldn't 
keep my fowls in their house.’ 


Among Hindus in San Fernando city, Clarke (1967: 186-87; 1986: 
124—27) found that 73 per cent of all marriages were varna-endogamous 
and 50 per cent still caste-endogamous. Sixty-six per cent of inter-varna 
marriages are hypergamous. The caste-endogamous unions were mostly 
among the 'twice-born' castes. According to Clarke, the concentration 
of higher-caste individuals in this urban area may be a facilitating factor 
in such intra-varna unions. More interesting, only 41 of the 94 people 
who thought that there should be freedom to marry outside the caste had 
actually done so. 

In the absence of corporate identity for caste groups and the fact that 
marriage decisions are ultimately taken by individuals or families, 
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Vertovec (1992: 40) doubts whether the patterns such as those cited above 
‘constitute marital exclusivity comparable to its pre-migration nature’. 
However, whether in an urban or rural area,’ it is undeniable that it is at 
the extremes of varna hierarchy that the tendency for endogamy is most 
pronounced (see Klass 1991: 60-61). This reflects the reality of the gen- 
eralishd varna model in Trinidad. 

ass (1991: 61) surmises that the Brahmans' objection to inter-caste 
marriages has to do with ‘a pride of ancestry rather than in a fear of pol- 
lution: a feeling that Brahmans were a distinguished group in Trinidad’ 
The following case, which I came across in Cunupia, sheds some light 
on this: f 


! A Brahman girl was to be married to a Ves (Vaishya) boy. Though a. 

| hypogamous union (the girl losing caste status), her parents approved 
the match considering the better class position of the boy (a graduate 
civil servant). As part of the Hindu marital rites, the officiating pundit 
asked the bride’s father to wash the bridegroom’s feet, at which the 
bride’s father protested stating that it was demeaning for a Brahman 
to touch, let alone wash, the feet of a non-Brahman. On the pundit’s 
insistence that the ritual was a part of the Sanatanist marriage rite, the 
bride’s father reluctantly washed the feet of the groom. However, the 
way the bride’s father protested angered the groom and his relatives, 
who thought it was an uncalled-for affront. The remaining part of 
the wedding ritual was hurried through mechanically, and the mar- 
riage, instead of bringing two families together, created enmity be- 
tween them. 


It could also be argued that, even without caste endogamy, castes can 
remain as separate groups. This is because the child born of an inter- 
caste union is recognised as belonging to one caste. In Trinidad, patrilineal 
affiliation is the norm, though there is the practice of adopting the caste 
of the mother if it is higher than that of the father.” It is this fact which 


* In the case of arranged marriages (called ‘fix-ups’ in Trinidad), especially in the 
Tural areas, the information supplied by the agwa (traditional matchmaker, whose role has 
been on the decline) helps parents select potential marriage partners from the appropriate 
varna, if not the caste. 

'* From Avocat village I came across an interesting case of claim for Brahman status 
by a Chattn femily on the ground that one of its sons had married the stepdaughter of 
the pundit In the village. Since the villagers knew this family, this attempted usurpation 
of higher-caste status came to nothing. However, the family still boasts of being ‘Maharaj’! 
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has allowed the identity of caste to persist, despite the lack of functional 
significance, as claimed by Nevadomsky and Niehoff (see Section I 
above). According to Colin Clarke (1967: 172), even in a city like San 
Fernando, the percentage of people who did not know what caste they 
belonged to was negligible 


Colour prejudice 


P. Spratt's psychoanalysis of the Hindu personality (1966: 174, 175) 
revealed ‘a marked colour-consciousness’ among the Hindus in India: 
‘they almost universally prefer light skins, especially in spouses and 
children’, and they dislike ‘the physical presence of the dark-skinned’. 
According to him, ‘it is difficult to distinguish this from the old caste 
feeling, for in most parts of India skin colour is a good, though by no 
means infallible, guide to caste status’. This colour feeling, he notes, is 
‘free from aggressiveness: it is completely satisfied by aloofness or 
withdrawal’. 

Such a colour prejudice is pronounced in the caste-like attitudes and 
behaviour of Indo-Trinidadians towards Trinidadians of African descent 
(see Brereton 1974; 1979: 188-90). As Look Lai (1993: 255) observes, 
the Indo-Trinidadians incorporated the Afro-Trinidadians into 


their traditional worldview at the lowest caste levels, partly out of an 
inner cultural judgement on the mores and culture of the Black strang- 
ers, partly as a result of the racially charged setting into which they 
had been deliberately placed in the politics and economics of post- 
Emancipation plantation society. 


The persistence in Trinidad of thé association of varna with the colour 
of the skin is visible not only among the Hindus, but even among the 
Muslims (see Clarke 1967: 175). 

Indo-Trinidadians literally treat their Afro- counterparts as hopelessly 
polluted outcastes, the lowest social group, with whom marriage relations 
are proscribed. Earlier it was noted that, despite the great sex disparity 
during the indenture period, Indian men did not accept African women 
as wives. Racial endogamy has continued to remain the norm among 
Indo-Trinidadians: In his 1964 sample survey of households, Clarke 
(1986: 130) found that, among Indo-Trinidadians in San Fernando, racial 
exogamy is particularly low for Hindus (3.1 per cent) and for Muslims 
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(1.8 per cent), as compared to Christians a 0.7 per cent), and is conspicu- 
ously absent among the Hindus in Debe village. His comparison of two 
sets of official statistics on marriages (1960 and 1980) showed little 
change over two decades in these areas in racial endogamy (Clarke 1993: 
130—33). In 1985, Klass (1991: 51—52), found that *marriages between 
Indians (particularly Indian women) and Afro-Trinidadians still encounter 
considerable difficulty’. The hostility with which Indo-Trinidadians (not 
only Hindus) viewed such marriages even in 1994-96 was remark-able, 
and in several villages visited, I could not come across a single in-stance 
of such a marriage. 

Indo-Trinidadians marrying Afro-Trinidadians, especially if the former 
is & female, are in a way excommunicated, a process akin to ‘outcasting’. 
Children born out of such interracial wedlock are called dougla (a Hindi 
word literally meaning progeny of mixed varna, or bastard).''! Pheno- 
typically the douglas are seldom distinct from either Indians or Africans. 
In the same family, different siblings may be superficially Indian or 
African. Nevertheless, most Trinidadians claim to be able to identify a 
dougla based on various vague criteria. There is not much overt hostility 
towards the douglas. However, the derogatory epithet remains and, ‘for 
the most part, no respectable Indian, of any caste, would think of social- 
ising with a dougla any more than with a Negro, except under the most 
exceptional circumstances’ (Angrosino 1972: 134). Interestingly, the 
appellation is not viewed as offensive by the progeny of the interracial 
marriage. In fact, many a ‘dougla’ wants to call himself or herself so, as 
it marks a distinct identity and is regarded as a ‘step-up’ compared with 
the Afro-Trinidadians. i 

The prejudice associated with colour and rendered ın a caste idiom is 
also found within the community of Indo-Trinidadians, which may bea 
continuation of the colour-feeling noticed by Spratt (1966: 174) among 
fair-complexioned north Indians towards the considerably darker-skinned 
south Indians, even when their ‘caste status is just as good as their own’. 
In Trinidad, such an attitude is found among the descendants of migiants 
from north India (the Kalkatiyas) towards those from south India (the 
Madrassis). 


" It is significant to note that there is no such lexeme to refer to the offspnng of mixed 
marriages involving Indo-Trinidadians and the ‘whites’ (that is, people of European origin: 
see Segal 1993: 93). The term ‘Creole Indian’ used by Marianne Soares Ramesar (1976) 
to describe this mixture is unconventional and even misleading, for the reason that the 
term was earlier used to distinguish Tnnidsd-borm Indians from first-generation Indian 
immigrants (see Brereton 1979: 2). 
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This attitude is compounded by the fact that the estate owners regarded 
the indentured labourers from south India as having ‘filthy habits’, and 
being lazy and troublesome. So many were their complaints against the 
Madrassis that migration from Madras to Trinidad was suspended in 
1860, never to be resumed on a regular or large-scale basis (see Brereton 
1981: 103). To this day, Madrassis bear the stigma of their initial 
castigation and are treated as a lower caste, or a ‘low nation’ people." 
Though there have been intermarriages between the Kalkatiyas and 
the Madrassis, there have been enclaves of predominantly Madrassi 
inhabitants, such as Ben Lomond village in the south and El Dorado and 
Madras Road village in the north. Kali Mai puja is a characteristic Hindu 
form of worship practised by Madrassi-descended Indians in Trinidad 
and elsewhere in the Caribbean (Vertovec 1992: 218). The fire-walking 
ceremony, which was brought to Trinidad by their ancestors, was out- 
lawed by the colonial authorities as a ‘degrading practice’ carried on by 
‘gangs of semi-barbarians' (see Brereton 1979: 183). 


Commensality and pollution 


The complex rules governing commensality and food pollution charac- 
teristic of the caste system in village India have almost disappeared in 
Trinidad. In a study of high school students in 1980, Molly Debysingh 
(1986) found that, while the role of caste in meat avoidance has almost 
entirely vanished, religion still appears to be an important reason for 
avoidance of beef and pork. Klass (1961: 56) had observed that “people 
who do not raise pigs will not eat with those who do'. Thus, an obvious 
avenue of social acceptability for the Chamars and other low castes has 
been to eschew the rearing of pigs. All my non-Chamar informants de- 
nounced pig sacrifice as being associated with the ‘Chamar festival’. 
Those among the non-Chamar Hindus consuming beef and pork dare 
not admit to it 

As I gathered from my informants, a vegetarian considers herself/ 
himself superior to a non-vegetarian; and a non-vegetarian who eschews 
beef and pork considers herself/himself superior to one who consumes 
them In 1985, Klass (1991: 62) found that Indo-Trinidadians perceived 


One of Clarke's (1967: 175) Madras informants recalled how his mother-in-law, 
who was a Chnstian like himself, had scornfully rejected him initially, charging that 
‘Madrass and Nigger 1s de same ting.’ 
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vegetarianism as 'an inevitable, perhaps necessary, first step for one seek- 
ing spiritual enlightenment or improvement’. This has to be understood 
in the light of the revitalisation of Trinidad Hinduism since the 1980s 
and the vigorous efforts by Trinidad Hindus at maintaining their identity 
(see Vertovec 1996). 

Traditionally, Trinidad Brahmans have not been strict vegetarians. One 
informant described Brahmans as being only 'socially [i.e., 1n the eyes 
of the outsiders] vegetarian’, eating meat at home. However, the orthodox 
among them, and particularly the pundits, observe restrictions on the 
acceptance of food. Orthodox pundits define the vegetarian norm so 
rigidly as to exclude all animal products (except milk and its by-products) 
from their diet. It is common for an orthodox pundit not to eat cake or ice- 
cream if it contains eggs (see Jayaram 1998: 56). Generally, on ceremonial 
occasions, the pundits are fed apart from everyone else, and they are the 
first to eat. The non-Brahmans, who are habitually non-vegetarian, observe 
the vegetarian norm during festivals (such as Shivarathri and Divali) 
and various pujas. About three months prior to the yag (yagna; a special 
puja), the jajman and other members of the sponsoring family begin the 
ritual fasting, i.e., they abstain from alcohol and non-vegetarian food. 

Schwartz (1964: 13) had observed that, in Trinidad, 'commensal, sex- 
ual, and physical concepts of pollution are insignificant... [W]here they 
do exist, it is an individual matter, based upon local concepts of health 
and not on principles of ritual pollution.' However, as Vertovec (1992: 45) 
rightly observes, Schwartz 'overstates the case regarding individual 
notions of pollution: these are importantly maintained not so much in 
reference to health but to ideals concerning personal states of being, 
especially à propos the three gunas (basic substances) and one's “fitness” 
to conduct certain rituals.’ 

Among Hindus in India, Spratt (1966: 145) has found an intense ‘fear 
of pollution by others’ body secretions, more especially by the’ saliva’. 
This idea of pollution, which is in essence derived from the caste system, 
is denoted by special terms in Indian languages. Focusing on the Hindi 
term juthaa—food and drink that have become ‘polluted’ by being 
partially consumed—-Aisha Khan (1994: 249) has explored the pollution 
ideology and its implications for social relations in Trinidad: thou gh caste- 
derived, the concept of juthaa, she argues, ‘1s indicative of an egalitarian 
morality at work in concert with hierarchical principles'. I did not, how- 
ever, come across any ritual among Trinidad Hindus for cleansing the 
pollution resulting from juthaa. 
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- V 
Conclusion: Metamorphosis as an analytical device 


The question of the existence or otherwise of the phenomenon of caste 
among Trinidad Hindus is too complex to have a categorical answer. For 
Trinidad Hindus, to be sure, the survival of Hinduism is much more im- 
portant than the persistence of the caste system. As Vertovec (1992: 214; 
1996: 108) has observed, under the general direction of Brahmans, the 
one caste group which has been most successfully reconstituted, 'the 
breadth of Hindu ideas and practices’ have been transformed into ‘a 
unitary system'. Low-caste rituals are'increasingly viewed as embarrass- 
ing to mainstream Hinduism. Anxious to overcome their low-caste back- 
ground, people have given up the rites associated with lesser deities. Some, 
however, while publicly adopting mainstream practices, continue with 
other rituals privately. 

In tune with the institutionalisation of a homogenised Hinduism is the 
evolution of a polarised varna model. The structural elements of the ori- 
ginal system have been replaced by a set of ‘downward cultural attributes 
and upward economic attributes', which have served to strengthen the 
‘knowledge of degree’, as Angrosino (1972: 120, 128) calls it: The positions 
of Brahmans and Chamars as the poles remained unchanged, but between 
these two there is an informal system for determining ‘degree’ based on 
values that are relevant and meaningful in the new socioeconomic set-up. 

Caste, it must be emphasised, has no relevance to the structure of 
the wider society in Trinidad, and it has been dissolved as a functional 
socioeconomic form. However, it will continue to exist so long as the 
Hindus maintain a systematic method for reckoning ideal rankings within 
the social hierarchy. Even when the potential for individual mobility 
is great, family identification remains stable. Thus, what we see among 
Trinidad Hindus is a transformation from caste as a structural principle 
to caste as sociocultural idiom. . 

The change that caste as an integral institution of Hinduism has under- 
gone in Trinidad illustrates the heuristic significance of metamorphosis 
as an analytical.tool in the study of the dynamics of social institutions. 
Any social institution carried as part of the sociocultural baggage in the 
diaspora inevitably encounters forces of change. These forces are generated 
by the very nature of the diaspora and the changing politico-economic 
and.sociocultural contexts within which the diasporic community finds 
itself. If the bearing of the institution on the social organisation of the 
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diasporic community is tenuous, and the forces of change are strong, the 
institution may become infirm and attenuated. However, if the institution 
is an integral part of the community, even if the forces of change initially 
deconstitute it, it will get reconstituted. This reconstitution, however, 
will not be a return to the past. Às the concept of metamorphosis suggests, 
the institution will undergo changes both in its form and its content. On 
the one hand, the process of transformation reveals the resilience and 
mutability of the institution, as well as the nature of adaptation it under- 
goes; on the other, it will elucidate the nature and operating conditions 
of the institution. 

Thus, in studying a diasporic community it is more advantageous to 
focus on the metamorphosis of its social institutions than to seek to resolve 
the ‘retention’ versus ‘change’ conundrum. The focus on social metamor- 
phosis frees one from the need to synchronically compare the diasporic 
community with its highly localised counterpart in the ancestral land. It 
is true that such a comparison may offer some analytical insights. How- 
ever, one must be careful in making such synchronic comparisons, for 
the ancestral society itself would have undergone changes over a period 
of time. Such a comparison can only show how a given social institution 
has fared in two different situations: the ancestral and the diasporic. It 
cannot tell how and how far it has changed in the diaspora. Only a study 
of metamorphosis can shed light on these questions. 
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Learning the use of symbolic means: 
Dalits, Ambedkar statues and 
the state in Uttar Pradesh 
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The Ambedkar statue stands as a mayor feature of the Dalit movement In rhe media, the 
Dalit emphasis on symbolic politics has been dismissed as mere tokenism, and the 
Ambedkar icon has been denigrated as Westernised. Despite attempts at studying Dalir 
politics since the BSP became one of the key players in Uttar Pradesh, there has been a 
lack of scholarly attention to the deeper social changes involved in the Dalits’ relanonstup 
with the state This study of the Ambedkar statues in Uttar Pradesh tries to fill this eap by 
taking three dunenstons into account the iconography, the way in which the statues have 
spread historically, and the meanings and stakes involved for those who mobilise around 
them The assumption ts that the Dalits’ struggles for the imposition of their symbol in 
public places can contribute to an understanding of the manner in which Dalits have 
imagined the state and engineered strategies towards if. These statues seem to be the 
focal point for renewed aspirations towards democracy, while the ceremonies organised 
around them have provided these deprived citizens the opportunities to build some support 
within the state 
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I 
Introduction 


Political symbols play a major part in the way a nation is depicted and 
fed into the imagination of its citizens (Anderson 1983). This symbolic 
work emanates generally from the official realm but, as this study will 
show, it may also derive from the initiatives of political parties and social 
organisations Thus, different actors involved in the public sphere insist 
on particular symbols or ‘great men’ that express their different ideologies, 
different ideas of the nation and identity struggles. These political symbols 
appeal to people at a more private level, reflecting the internalisation of 
a political imaginaire that contradicts the usual notion of fixed boundaries 
between state and society. Indeed, as this article seeks to show, it testifies 
to the circular influence of both in the realm of popular culture (Fuller 
and Harriss 2000). 

The Ambedkar icon, which has become the symbol of Dalit identity, 
provides an interesting case study of the understanding of and strategies 
towards the state by the unprivileged 1n India. Attention to the meanings 
associated with symbols like the Ambedkar statues by those who mobil- 
ise around them thus assists our understanding of grassroots perceptions 
of Indian democracy. In the context of poverty and illiteracy where they 
operate, such symbolic means have profound political implications, pro- 
moting ideals of citizenship and nationhood among the politically 
destitute where the state has partially failed. This article seeks to em- 
phasise the instrumental importance of the Ambedkar icon and its con- 
tribution to what Khilnani has called the ‘deep politicisation’ of Indian 
society (Khilnani 1997). 

In a recent study on the politics of a Muslim brotherhood in Senegal. 
Donal Cruise O'Brien goes beyond the conventional opposition between 
ethnicity and nationhood to consider the way ‘symbolic confrontations’ 
by ethnic organisations sustain participation and thus deepen the feel- 
ing of nationhood among illiterate citizens. Such increased participation 
implies fundamental changes in the way the disadvantaged perceive and 
relate to the state: 


Ideas of participation include the idea that one can organise in making 
demands of the state, that one can bring the state to act on one’s behalf. 
In this deep process of social adjustment the symbolic confrontation 
has a central role, promoting sectional interests, yes, but in a dialogue 
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with the state, engaging people's loyalties, in the long run probably 
strengthening the state, as an institution with its place in the citizens' 
imagination (O'Brien 2003: 29). 


The author emphasises the pedagogic dimension of the symbol, which 
‘is part of the emergence of a political language, enabling larger numbers 
of people to define themselves in relation to the state, if you will to make 
sense of the state’ (O' Brien 2003: 26). O’ Brien’s argument can be extended 
to other post-colonial contexts, where the politicisation of the lower orders 
and the use of religious symbols often go hand in hand. O'Brien takes 
the example of the Indian struggle for freedom, in which Gandhi used 
Hindu symbols to appeal to the rural masses and bring them together 
with the Congress against the colonial state. He also notes how this pol- 
itical pedagogy alienated Indian Muslims who were unable to find 
themselves reflected in a nation defined by Hindu symbols, thus contribu- 
ting to the communalisation process that led to Partition. This argument 
can also be applied to the case of radical "Untouchables'/Scbeduled Castes,' 
led by B.R. Ambedkar (1891-1956), who distrusted Gandhi's charitable 
attitude towards them. The latter’s reformed Hinduism was still too close 
to caste hierarchy to be acceptable to those who suffered from untouch- 
ability, and whose leaders feared for their future in an upper caste— 
dominated independent India (Ambedkar 1945). 


' Different terms are used to refer to those segments of the population treated as 
‘Untouchables’, according to Brahminical standards, because of therr ‘unclean’ occupations 
such as leather-work, sweeping and scavenging, weaving, cremating the dead. and so on. 
The term ‘Scheduled Castes’ is an official category, framed by the colonial state in 1935 
to implement special policies towards the Untouchables following the Poona Pact agree- 
ment between Gandhi and Ambedkar The term ‘Hanjan’ (‘People of God’) was invented 
by a Gujarati poet of the 17th century and popularised by Gandhi after 1932 in order to 
promote the acceptance of Untouchables by other Hindus as members of tbeu religion. 
The term ‘Dalit’ (‘crushed’ or ‘oppressed’) us a less euphemistic term which has been in use 
since the 1910s. In fact it was used by the Arya Samaj and later by Jagjivan Ram. (Both 
are considered as representing the non-radical reformist approach to Untouchability, where 
upper castes took the lead in promoting reform, though of course both were seen as radical 
compared to conservative upper-caste Hindus.) The term ‘Dalit’ became associated with 
radicalism when it was re-populansed in the 1970s by radical Ambedkarites such as the 
Dalit Panthers and later by the Bahuyan Samay Party (BSP) Today the use of ‘Dalit’ has 
become widespread in many parts of India, including UP. In this article I use different 
terms. eccording to the historical context. 
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Ambedkar's relentless and bitter struggle against Gandhi on the 
question of the recognition of the ‘Untouchables’ as a separate minority 
left its mark on their collective destiny at several levels. At the social 
level, the policy of positive discrimination that resulted from the com- 
promise between the two leaders (known as the Poona Pact, 1932) en- 
couraged education and social mobility. At the political level, Ambedkar's 
nomination as the head of the Constitution Drafting Committee was a 
reconciliatory act by Gandhi, designed to involve the Scheduled Castes 
in the process of nation-building and thereby to sustain national inte- 
gration (Zelliot 1988). However, despite this momentary and partial 
reconciliation with the Congress, Ambedkar’s struggles against Gandhi 
left their stigma on Dalit politics. Even though they were depicted nega- 
tively in mainstream Indian historiography, these struggles were rem- 
embered in Ambedkarite circles as a landmark episode, because of which 
a distinct Daht political identity could be kept alive and nurtured after 
Independence. 

Although Ambedkar had warned his admirers against making a cult 
of his personality, a move that had started in his home state of Maharashtra 
even before his death (Tartakov 2000), the statue, perhaps inevitably, 
became a too] for political mobilisation after he died. The little blue 
statues of Ambedkar wearing a three-piece suit and holding the Indian 
Constitution have indeed become a common sight in contemporary slums 
and villages in many parts of the country. B 

This article narrates the history of these statues in Uttar Pradesh (UP), 
where the Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP), a political outfit led by Ambedkarite 
Dalits, has formed several governments since the mid-1990s. The case 
of Uttar Pradesh is especially interesting as far as Ambedkar statues 
are concerned. First, the statues have played an instrumental role in the 
BSP's successful mobilisations, confirming the popular appeal of 
symbolic politics in a state where the Ayodhya campaign had already 
helped the BJP to power in the early 1990s. Second, once in power the 
BSP put great emphasis on the official installation of statues, which in 
turn motivated Dalits to install more statues in their villages. The way 
the state and society have emulated each other brings an interesting per- 
spective to bear on symbolic politics and on the evolution of relations 
between Dalits and the state. That is, the influence of the official Ambedkar 
iconography on the popular statues, along with the imitation of official 
ceremonies in villages, reflects a process of popular learning of symbolic 
skills. 
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II 
From Parliament to village: 
Ambedkar’s official image and its appropriation 


The practice of setting up statues of political leaders on public sites was 
introduced into India by the British, who installed statues of soldiers and 
civil servants of the Raj. After Independence, the practice was continued 
with the installation of statues of Gandhi and regional figures of the 
independence movement, as well as historical figures such as Shivaji in 
Maharashtra. The first official statue of Ambedkar was set up in Bombay 
in 1962, at the Institute of Science crossing (the former Provincial 
Assembly) (Tartakov 2000)? Ambedkar was represented as an orator, 
dressed in a three-piece suit, his right arm and finger upraised as 'a great 
man lecturing the nation' (ibid.: 102). According to Tartakov, the message 
was both to the nation—on the dangers of caste and inequality—and to 
his fellow Dalits, whom he urged to organise democratically to secure 
' their rights. 

In 1966, another statue made of bronze was set up in front of the 
National Parliament in New Delhi and unveiled by the President of India, 
Dr S. Radhakrishnan.’ This national recognition of Ambedkar was a sig- 
nificant move, as the ‘Untouchable’ leader, despite having chaired the 
Constitution Committee, had been identified more or less as a traitor in 
the dominant political stereotype of the ruling party ever since his oppos- 
ition to Gandhi at the Round Table Conference. 

In the new political context of the mid-1960s, the decision to honour 
Ambedkar was an attempt by Indira Gandhi to woo the Ambedkarite 
constituency of the Republican Party of India (RPI).* At the Ahmedabad 
convention of the party in 1964, the RPI had adopted a charter of demands, 
focusing conspicuously (five out of ten points) on problems of poverty, 
minimum wage and landlessness. This emphasis on the economic 


2 Tartakov also informs us that Ambedkar statues had been installed in Maharashtra, at ` 


non-official functions, by Ambedkar’s own Mahar followers since the early 1950#—even 
before Ambedkar’s death. 

? I would like to thank Gary Tartakov for providing me with this important date. 
A picture of the unveiling ceremony can be seen on the internet at www ambedkar.org/ 
mages/movement | /target292 html 

* The formation of this party was announced by Ambedkar dunng his Buddhist 
conversion gathenng (14-15 October 1956) It was eventually launched by his followers 
after his death. 
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demands of the landless peasants, which was designed to build an alliance 
of the rural poor across castes, is characteristic of the RPI's socialistic 
emphasis, but the party's first demand was for the installation of ‘a portrait 
of Dr Ambedkar as “Father of the Indian Constitution” in the central 
hall of Parliament’ (Zelliot 1970).> Taking up these demands, massive 
mobilisations took place in Uttar Pradesh, Punjab and Maharashtra in 
December 1964, when 300,000 demonstrators were arrested (Duncan 
1979: 246). 

According to L.R. Balley, who was the Punjab leader of the RPI at 
that time, Parliament officially voted to raise the statue around 1964—55, 
thanks to the support of the Speaker, Hukkum Singh, who had charred 
Ambedkar’s welcome committee during the latter’s visıt to Punjab in 
1936. The Sikh politician thus wished to give Ambedkar the national re- 
cognition that he felt he deserved as one of the nation-builders.* Even if 
Ambedkar's image did not make it to the Central Hall of Parliament, a 
massive bronze statue was set up outside the premises, representing him 
in his three-piece suit with the Constitution in one hand, the other arm 
pointing to the sky. The statue was made by the same official sculptor as 
the one in Bombay, and its main novelty was that he added the Con- 
stitution, probably to emphasise Ambedkar's contribution to the nation. 
That is, the Parliament House statue insisted upon Ambedkar's conformity 
to the national agenda rather than recalled his hostility towards Hinduism, 
which he saw as the essence of caste. While the Constitution thus fitted 
Ambedkar into a secular mould, it is interesting to note that the Consti- 
tution was given a radical meaning by Dalits As Pauline Mahar-Moller 
has shown in a monograph on a village in western UP, Untouchables inter- 
preted the Constitution as a new law replacing the ‘Hindu laws of caste’ 
(Mahar-Moller 1958). This attempt at bringing Ambedkar within a national 
consensus in the name of ‘secularism’ did not prevent Ambedkarites 
from emphasising their own radical understandings of Ambedkar. On 
the one hand, they took this official recognition as a welcome step that 
gave them legitimacy; on the other they continued to publish biographies 
of Ambedkar and other vernacular political pamphlets in which his 
ideology was unfolded more uncompromisingly 


* Othe: demands concerned the implementation of quotas, checking harassment of 
Untouchables, implementation of the Untouchability Offences Act, maintaining quotas 
for Untouchables converted to Buddhism, and full implementation of quotes in government 
services. 

* Interview with L.R. Balley 
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In UP, the statues recently set up tend to reproduce the iconographic 
pattern of the statue that stands in front of the Parliament. The official 
ones, set up by the provincial BSP governments since 1995, are identical, 
made in bronze and several metres in height. But in villages or slums as 
well as in roadside sculptors' shops, one can see smaller stone models, 
which are painted once purchased. The ones with the upraised arm are 
relatively expensive (about Rs 3,000) due to the larger size of the stone 
used by the sculptor. Simple busts made of cement were also installed in 
the early 1990s, but nowadays people generally have a preference for 
the full-size stone model, the one with the raised arm and the Constitution. 
These non-official statues have a much livelier aspect: they are painted 
in bright colours, the three-piece suit generally light blue, the shirt white 
and the tie red, with occasional variations. The book is painted red and 
carries the inscription in the devanagari script, ‘Bharatiya Sanvidhan' 
(*Indian Constitution'). The statue's usual iconographic features are the 
three-piece suit, the tie and the pen clipped in the front pocket, that recall | 
Ambedkar's excellence in higher education and statesmanship; the raised 
arm recalls his relentless struggle and his stature as a national leader; 
and last but not least, the Constitution recalls his contribution as Chairman 
of the Constitution Committee. 

The Constitution is indeed a very important feature which makes clear 
that Dalit struggles, despite being branded ‘communal’ by their adver- 
saries, are for the implementation of the laws solemnly adopted by the 
nation. This iconographic uniformity reflects a certain popular emphasis 
on orthodoxy, perhaps intended to avoid misinterpretation or misappro- 
priation of Ambedkar 1n a context where nationalist Hindus, trying to 
attract Dalits into their fold, have sought to emphasise Ambedkar's 
*Hindu-ness'. During the BJP's 1998 electoral meeting 1n Kanpur, for 
example, the BJP leaders paid tribute to Ambedkar by applying a coloured 
tika on the forehead of his potrait. Although Dalits sometimes do this 
too, for garlanding a portrait and applying a tika is a common way of 
paying tribute to someone's memory, the Hindu nationalists did not 
do this innocently, using it rather as a way to root their programme of 
Hinduisation of Dalits in popular practice. Ambedkarite activists, how- 
. ever, constantly fight such practices among their own because of their 
ideological implications: garlands, flowers and incense, which despite 
their religious connotations are not identified as exclusively 'Hindu' 
(Muslims also use them), are welcome, while tikas have become ideo- 
logically suspect. However, despite constraints such as these that enhance 
control over popular practices and thus create r more uniformity, the village 
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models also reflect popular creativity through vanous details added by 
the painter. For example, the shoes of a small statue in a Kanpur Dehat 
village had been labelled ‘Nike’ and ‘made in Japan’, locating Ambedkar's 
excellence in the contemporary era by association with foreign names 
that sound technologically and economically advanced. Another detail 
contributes to the personality of the statue: probably owing to the tech- 
nical difficulty of sculpting Ambedkar’s spectacles, sculptors tend to add 
real black plastic glasses, contributing to the cartoon-like appearance of 
the cheaper models. All this makes the Ambedkar statue an authentic ob- 
Ject of popular art, with creative aspects that often assist the democra- 
tisation processes 

This iconography, which represents Ambedkar as a man of international 
stature, rather than in traditional Indian dress (as Gandhi and other Cóngress 
leaders are represented), has attracted a wide range of critics from differ- 
ent political backgrounds, from Marxists to Gandhians and nationalist 
Hindus, all of them sharing a concern for ‘cultural authenticity'.? These 
critics generally dismiss Ambedkar's Western dress as not genuinely 
Indian and/or as unfit for a leader representing the poor. Reflecting the 
irritation of its urban elite readers with the BSP's symbolic politics, 
the Lucknow-based English daily, the Pioneer, published several indig- 
nant commentaries in its ‘Letters to the Editor’ section. One reader from 
Lucknow was scandalised by the official celebration of Ambedkar’s 
birthday under BSP rule in April 1997: a celebration lasting several days, 
with fireworks, a massive turnout of Dalit villagers in the state capital, 
and state-sponsored publicity for the BSP. This reader also pointed to 
the ‘injustice’ suffered by Gandhi, whose statue seemed comparatively 
neglected, although Ambedkar’s contribution to the nation was ‘much 
less’, in his opinion. The same reader emphasised that even though 
Ambedkar had chaired the Constitution Committee, he had not been 
involved in the freedom struggle and was—according to him—a convert 
to ‘western culture’ Coming from a reader of the English press, this 
judgement is somewhat puzzling. The reader’s dislike of Ambedkar, 


? The Marxist critique of depictions of Ambedkar in Western dress seems grounded in 
some deep-rooted Gandhian influence on the Indian Left. Marxists also criticise the * petty 
bourgeois! outlook of the Ambedkante leadership (Mishra 1999). One CPI-ML (Liberanon) ' 
ideologue in Bihar, however, explained that the idea of cultural authenucity does not 
match the international credentials of the proletarian movement He emphasised that such 
a fake argument could also be extended to declare Lenin or Marx ináppropriate for India 
(interview with Jatan Ram Sharma) 
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however, reaches its peak over the question of his dress—the suit sup- 
posedly epitomising his toadying relation to the British administration: 
*In his statues he is invariably depicted wearing a three piece suit. One 
not fully conversant with Indian history would, on seeing the statue, 
likely take it to be that of a British governor' (The pioneer, 15 April 
1997). Such comments show the perpetuation of the Congress annoyance 
with Ambedkar among the English-speaking elite, who criticise Ambedkar's 
assumed modernity as Western alienation, and interpret his critique of 
Hinduism as anti-Indian. The imposition of the ‘Untouchable’ leader's 
image in public space thus creates a general feeling of intrusion and de- 
cline among the elite 
A rationalised version of this critique in the magazine India today 
provides a good indication of the perceptions of the managerial middle 
class. Titled ‘Exchequer suffers as Mayawati splurges on statues of Dalit 
heroes’, the article denounces Mayawati’s symbolic politics in UP, ridi- 
culing the Ambedkar project of Lucknow, and casting aspersions on 
Mayawati’s intellectual ability (India today, 28 July 1997). In sum, the 
BSP’s politics of symbols has been criticised as a waste of money and 
energy that hardly benefits the poor. Whether or not such arguments emerge 
from genuine concern for the poor, they certainly come in handy in ridi- 
culing their political assertion ° 
Ambedkar's Western dress has thus become the focus of the Western- 
ised and non-Dalit elite's disapproval of Dalit efforts at empowerment.? 
Such normative viewpoints, based on intellectual reconstructions of what 
is truly ‘indigenous’, are not reflected among Dalit villagers, who take 
` pride in Ambedkar's dress as symbolic of his excellence in education 
and statesmanship. Instead of dismissing Ambedkar on grounds of ‘cul- 
tural alienation’ or ‘false consciousness’, one should rather try to under- 
stand the way he was appropriated by Dalits and turned into a device for 
their assertion. The struggles to impose his statues in public places were 


* Mayawat's recent unveiling of a statue of berzelf ın Lucknow. nea those of Ambedkar 
and Kanshi Ram. will certainly give new ammunition to those critics, and to all those 
nostalgic for a ume when the Congress elite iuled and politicisation of the lower orders 
had not created such a ‘noise’ 

* A cnuque mixing concerns for a truly proletarian Ambedkarite movement with the 
1equirement of cultural ‘authenticity’ has also been voiced by a Dalit intellectual who 
cniucises Ambedkar’s Western dress as unfit for a leader representing the poo: (Teltumbde 
1997). This view 1s not, however, representauve of most Dalit intellectuals. who. on the 
conuary. take pride 1n Ambedkar's diess as a sign of his excellence and statesmanship, 
and insist on his semiotic opposition to Gandhi. 
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a major contribution to this process. The following description of the 
manner of their initial installation in the cities, before the technique was 
brought to the villages, will help establish how this culture of symbolic 
struggle first developed. 


III 
Setting up statues of Ambedkar in UP: 
The first attempts 


After the important mobilisations of the 1940s (Rawat 2003), the 
Ambedkarite leadership in UP was to remain at the margins of electoral 
politics for over four decades, with the exception of the temporary and 
geographically limited success of the RPI in the mid-1960s (Duncan 
1979). The Scheduled Castes were the great losers in the process of land 
reforms, as they were generally unable to overcome administrative bias 
(Mendelsohn and Vicziani 1998; Thorner n.d.). Greater progress was 
achieved in access to higher education and to job quotas in the admin- 
istration. The Chamars, representing about 60 per cent of the state's Un- 
touchable population (Mukherjee 1980), gradually came to comprise a 
sizeable section of government servants. Barred by service rules from 
active participation in politics, an engaged minority among the latter 
nevertheless continued to support Ambedkarite organisations, providing 
the intellectual backbone of the local Ambedkarite movement. But the 
movement remained confined within geographical and caste boundaries, 
being evident mainly in the cities of Allahabad, Kanpur and Lucknow 
and their rural surroundings, as well as in the western districts of UP, 
and mostly (although not exclusively) based among the Chamars. In the 
cities, the leather industry had provided the economic foundation for the 
emergence of a Chamar elite after the colonial period (Gooptu 2001) 
Even before Independence, this elite had developed a symbolic strategy 
through Dalit processions in honour of untouchable Bhakti saints, like 
Sant Ravidas.!° 


'* For example, the early Adi Hindu movement participated in the Kumbha Mela of 
1929, where its procession carried pictures of Untouchable saints on an elephant (Jigyasu 
n.d.). In Kanpur in 1936, the Chamar elite organised the first annual procession to com- 
memorate Sant Ravidas after the construction of a Ravidas temple (Bellwinkel-Schempp 
2002), and Lucknow followed in 1940 through the initiative of an Ambedkarite politician, 


Pyarelal Talib (Dayal n.d.). 
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When Ambedkar died on 6 December 1956, his followers in Kanpur 
took no time to organise a sok sabha (condolences assembly), using the 
same procession model (Bellwinkel-Schempp 2004). At village Atwa, in 
the adjoining rural district of Kanpur Dehat, the procession was organ- 
ised on the pattern of a Hindu procession, with the icon in the palanquin 
simply replaced by a picture of Ambedkar. The procession was met with 
stone-throwing by the upper castes.!! On 14 April 1957, functions were 
organised on the occasion of Ambedkar's birthday. These two dates— 
6 December and 14 April—became occasions of annual celebration, 
although the latter, currently known as Ambedkar Jayanti, became far 
more prominent. 

The oldest Ambedkar statue I found in Uttar Pradesh is on the out- 
skirts of Allahabad, by the side of the national highway. I was informed 
by some elderly men that it was indeed the first Ambedkar statue to 
be installed in Allahabad. In a house nearby, I was received by the son 
of the man who had installed the statue. He told me that his father had 
fought in the Indian army against Pakistan in 1965 and that the Harijan 
Kalyan Ashram, a Gandhian institution, had rewarded him for his ser- 
vice to the nation by giving him a piece of land, on which he built his 
house, He decided to install the statue by way of tribute to Ambedkar 
for what he had done for his community. According to the son, his father 
felt that he owed his position in life in some measure to Ambedkar's 
struggles. 

In order to collect money for the statue, he formed an Ambedkarite 
Committee with Scheduled Castes of the area, including villagers. The 
committee ordered the statue from a local artisan, who made it according 
to the prevalent technique—a model of straw covered with cement and 
painted. The statue was originally mounted on a pedestal of bricks, though 
it is now almost at ground level because of subsequent road works." Its 
iconography is different from that of all the others I have seen, in that it 
has not been influenced by the model in front of the Parliament building 
in New Delhi. It is a black-and-white, life-size representation of a young 
Ambedkar wearing the black dress of a lawyer. His arms are by his side 
and he carries a book in his left hand, which could be meant to be the 
Constitution though it is not marked as such and is small in size. 


L Interview with Disaram Sankhvar. 
7 Interview with Vrjay Kumar. 
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A neighbour said that the monument had been installed at the time 
that Indira Gandhi took over as the All-India Congress Committee pre- 
sident, and before she formed the Congress(R), which places it some- 
where between 1966 and 1969. The people of the committee who managed 
the installation were now all dead, except one, but he unfortunately had 
not attended the inauguration. However, it bad been a simple function, 
according to this man: There was no leader, no big officer, and no plaque: 
Just local villagers, workers from the adjoining Bumbruli glass factory, 
and other admirers of Ambedkar who came from the city of Allahabad. 

A building was now under construction for a Bauddh vihar (Buddhist 
shrine) behind the statue. The statue was in bad shape and I was told that 
it would be replaced by a new one at the inauguration of the Bauddh 
vihar. They would not throw this one away, but reinstall it in a village. 
Memory was vanishing, and there would soon be no trace of what could 
be, if not the oldest, certainly to my knowledge one of the first attempts 
at installing an Ambedkar statue in Uttar Pradesh." 

In 1969, another initiative came from Kanpur, a major historical centre 
of the Ambedkarite movement in Uttar Pradesh. This one was of a dif- 
ferent nature, however, for what the Jocal RPI followers intended was 
not just to pay their private homage to their leader, but also to gain some 
official recognition. They had been inspired by the statue set up at the 
National Parliament building and wanted one erected in their city. They 
made a collection among the local Ambedkarites and ordered a statue 
after the Parliament model. [t was made of cement and painted white. 
Their plan was to have it installed on 14 April (Ambedkar Jayanti) on 
the main road at the Motijheel gate of Kanpur municipality. Having failed 
to get the authorisation from the district authorities even after several 
requests, the RPI leaders assembled a crowd on 20 April in a nearby 
park. The demonstrators marched in procession towards the Motijheel 
gate with the statue on a cycle-rickshaw, intending to install it even 
without permission.'* They shouted slogans threatening to destroy Nehru 
and Gandhi statues if the local authorities did not allow them to instate 
the Ambedkar statue. The police charged with /athis, while the crowd, 
now led by Dalit youngsters, hit back at them with bricks they found 
lying by the roadside." In the pitched battle, more than thirty people 


! There may have been even older statues in western UP, but I did not conduct my 
research there 

4 Interview with Madan Mohan Chodhry. 

5 Interview with Rahulan Ambavadekar. 
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were injured, including policemen, and there were thirty-eight arrests, 
among them eight RPI leaders. The statue, which had been dropped 
during the fight, breaking its arm, was seized by the police.” This event 
was reported by the press and created a shock among local Dalits. Even 
Dalit Congress Party supporters, who in their majority did not recognise 
Ambedkar as their leader, had the impression that this confrontation was 
mainly on account of Ambedkar’s caste, which made him unfit for public 
honours in the eyes of the ruling class The Congress Party, although it 
claimed to follow Gandhian ideals, thus gave the ımpression that ıt refused 
to honour the maker of the Constitution simply because he was an 
‘Untouchable’. Although the attempt to install the statue failed, ıt was 
successful in opening a breach in Congress rhetoric by highlighting the 
authorities’ ambivalence towards Ambedkar and the Scheduled Castes 
and exposing the casteism that lay behind official secularism. 

The changed political context of UP in the late 1960s and early 1970s 
brought more conducive political conditions for the Congress Dalit leader- 
ship, who had until then been relegated to subaltern positions within the 
ruling party. To compensate for the departure of the north Indian inter- 
mediary castes from her party’s fold, Indira Gandhi sought the support 
of the Scheduled Castes by nominating the Untouchable minister Jagjivan 
Ram President of the All-India Congress Committee. The RPI leadership 
from Uttar Pradesh was thus co-opted by the Congress(I). This revived 
the Scheduled Caste leadership within the Congress, and Untouchable 
lobbies within the local Party units began to assert themselves by taking 
up the symbolic issue of Ambedkar.'! 

The political conditions at the regional level were thus ripe for 
re-examining Ambedkar’s contribution to the nation. The celebration 
of the silver jubilee of Independence in 1972 provided the occasion. In 
Lucknow the Congress Mayor, Dauji Gupta (an OBC whose father had ` 
been associated with Ambedkar), decided to install statues of Ambedkar 
and of the socialist leader Ram Manohar Lohia (1910-67). The project 
was approved by most of the Congress municipal corporators (barring a 
few Muslims with Zamindar backgrounds) and the Socialist Party. but 


!* The pioneer, 22 Apul 1969; interview with S P Aherwat and Babulal Aherwar. 

1 Ten years later, a court order returned the statue to the Ambedkarites A committee 
by the name of B.R Ambedkar Navyuvak Sangh had it unveiled by Bikhu Karunakai jt. 
a Buddhist monk. near the Ravidas Temple in Jajmau, Kanpur's leather cente. 

" Interview with Makrand Lal Bharti. 
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opposed by the Jan Sangh." The life-size stone statue of Ambedkar was 
ordered from Jaipur (a city renowned for stone sculpture), painted in 
white, and officially unveiled on 14 April 1973 at the Hazratganj crossing, 
a prestigious and central location, just across from the Gandhi monument. 

As on every 14 April, a procession of the Scheduled Castes converged 
on Hazratganj. The chief guest was a Buddhist monk from Malaysia, 
who opened the function with incantations in Pali. The Mayor thereafter 
made his speech. He described Ambedkar as a man whose talent was 
such that he had been able to overcome the obstacle of untouchability 
and everr become the chief architect of the Constitution. He added that, 
even though Ambedkar had converted to Buddhism, there was no dif- 
ference between Buddhism and Hinduism, as the Buddha was known as 
an incarnation of Krishna. His speech thus emphasised Ambedkar's 
acceptability within a secular framework, a gesture which may be seen 
. less as an attempt to dilute Ambedkar's radicalism than as a strategy to 
have him acknowledged among the nation-builders. It was, nevertheless, 
1n complete contradiction to Ambedkar's explicit insistence, made clear 
during his public conversion, that Buddhism could not be equated with 
Hinduism and that the Buddha might not be treated as one of the avatars 
of Vishnu (Jaffrelot 2005). Reiterating the Gandhian benevolent approach 
towards untouchability, the Mayor also asked the high castes to take a 
vow to fight untouchability, arguing that it was this that hampered the 
nation's progress. Urging society to give 'Harijans' a better deal so that 
they could fully contribute to the building of a socialist society, he also 
expressed his wish that the government declare 14 April a national holi- 
day. The news article mentions that Ambedkarite leaders and writers 
such as Lalay ‘Periyar’ Singh Yadav from Kanpur (popularly known as the 
‘north Indian Periyar’) subsequently made speeches. We can expect those 
speeches to have been more radical in their content, especially in their 
critique of Hinduism, but these are not reported in the article (The pioneer, 
15 April 1973) and the Mayor's version was the only one to appear. This 
in itself is indicative of the interpretation of Ambedkar followed by the 
media (i.e., the official one). In my interview with bim, the ex-mayor, 
Dauji Gupta, told me that the question of interpretation was not an issue 
for him: the statue's meaning was to be found in Ambedkar's writings 
and his life of struggle. Official recognition was an encouragement to 
read this literature.” 


'" Interview with Daujy Gupta. 
P? Ibid 
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Gupta's assessment of the importance of official recognition was also 
echoed by the Ambedkarites who, having been marginalised after Inde- 
pendence, sought official recognition through such events. The problems 
in the official interpretation were secondary for them. Ambedkarites in- 
deed gained legitimacy within their own Scheduled Caste circles through 
the recognition of their symbol, and it became easier for them to speak 
'the' truth about Ambedkar and his struggles against the Congress once 
the statue was formally installed and Ambedkar was no longer officially 
portrayed as ‘communal’ and ‘seditious’. 

The official statue that was inaugurated in Kanpur a few months later 
confirms this impression. Although Ambedkar was reinterpreted in a way 
that fitted the Congress Party’s ideological framework and political inter- 
ests, the activists did not contest such dilutions of their radical leader’s 
ideology. But thereafter they fully re-appropriated the monument, impart- 
ing to it their own radical interpretations. The process that led to the in- 
stallation of this statue needs to be narrated. Scheduled Caste municipal 
corporators across party lines had formed a group to pressurise the muni- 
cipal council to add the name of Ambedkar to a list of national heroes 
whose statues were to be commissioned on the occasion of the silver 
Jubilee of Indian independence. Shiv Prasad Bharti, a Scheduled Caste 
municipal councillor belonging to the Congress, was prominent in this 
move. Though not an Ambedkarite himself, the repression faced by RPI 
activists for the installation of the statue at Motijheel in 1969 had shocked 
him into asking himself what, apart from untouchability, was the real 
obstacle in acknowledging Ambedkar’s contribution to the nation (Bharti 
1985). The Chief Officer (Mukh Adhikari) of Kanpur Municipality, him- 
self Scheduled Caste from south India and an Ambedkarite, allotted the 
monument a site behind the gate of Nana Rao Park. This park had been 
the scene of dramatic events during the 1857 mutiny, and was therefore 
locally regarded as a very prestigious site. 

The organisers brought the statue from Jaipur and managed to get De- 
fence Minister Jagjivan Ram to unveil it, on 30 June 1973. The life-size 
statue mounted on a tall marble pedestal represents Ambedkar dressed in 
a blue achkan, with his two hands resting on a walking stick, but without 
the Constitution. Ambedkar wore this dress (of the type associated with 
Nehru in the popular imagery) when he became independent India's first 
Law Minister. It recalls the image of him handing over the Constitution 
to Nehru and Rajendra Prasad that is widely circulated as a chromolith- 
ograpHed poster. This iconographic representation was a reminder of 
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Ambedkar's reconciliation with the Congress (though it was brief and 
partial), and his wisdom and respectability (old age signified by the 
walking stick), rather than his role as a radical leader of the Scheduled 
Castes. A local Jan Sangh Scheduled Caste politician (belonging to the 
Bhangi caste) was sent by his party to create some opposition. He was 
arrested by the police when he took out his black handkerchief According 
to my Dalit informants, Jagjivan Ram said in his speech that Ambedkar 
had drawn the sketch of ‘Untouchable uplift’ (Achutudhar) which, as a 
central minister, he had himself filled with colour. He thus presented 
himself as heir to Ambedkar’s legacy, despite the fact that he had been 
pitted against Ambedkar by the Congress after the second Round Table 
Conference. When Ambedkar declared his conversion project in 1936, 
Jagjivan Ram had even publicly called him a coward who could not lead 
his people, a statement which Ambedkarites criticised as a sign of his 
political alienation (Das n.d.). 

Some activists who were present at the unveiling ceremony boasted 
of raising objections during the speech, but others who were also present 
deny that any such incidents took place. Though many Ambedkantes ın 
the audience may have disapproved of Jagjivan Ram's speech, it seems 
that they took it quite seriously, for all of those whom I met remembered 
in detail what the Scheduled Caste minister had said on the occasion. 
One of them could even repeat passages he had learnt by heart 7! What 
seems to count the most for Ambedkar’s admirers is that their leader’s 
public image was symbolically rehabilitated through this official cere- 
mony This inauguration thus gave Kanpur's local Ambedkarite move- 
ment its monument, which continues to be cherished today as the focal 
site of Ambedkar's yearly Ambedkar Jayanti celebrations 

The event actually set up a fashion 1n Kanpur, where two other official 
Ambedkar statues were inaugurated by local politicians—the first ın 1978 
by G.D. Tapase. a Scheduled Caste governor nominated by the Janata Party, 
and the second in 1983 by Mohammad Arif Khan, a Congress Central 
minister, in the Gudar Basti slum. It is interesting to note that, just as the ' 
installation of Hanuman statues or Sufi saints' graves had been used 
since the colonial period by slum dwellers to avoid expropriation, the 
construction of this small Ambedkar park in the long and narrow slum 
was part of a strategy to counter an expropriation move by the North Indian 
Railways, on whose former tracks it had grown ? The initiative for erect- 
ing these statues was taken by Ambedkante committees composed of 


2! Interview with Rahulan Ambavadekar, 2004. 
2 Interview with Tejram Bauddh 
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educated unemployed youths and government servants, for whom the 
organisation of such events brought prestige and status in the Dalit com- 
munity. By inviting such prestigious guests of honour, these educated 
youngsters were able to build and display social capital through the official 
connections now available to them. Unveiling ceremonies for Ambedkar 
statues were thus the occasion to build their networks within the admin- 
istration and political parties. 

None of those new statues would, however, match the prestige of the 
Nanarao Park monument, where Ambedkar processions started converg- 
ing each year on 14 April. The importance attached to this site combines 
at least three features: (i) in the light of the 1969 struggle, this installation 
was a victory, even a symbolic revenge over the administration; (ii) it 
had a prestigious location and was unveiled by a central minister, and 
(itt) it represented the achievement of unity by all the Scheduled Caste 
leaders, whatever their party affiliatons. Ambedkar thus stood symbol- 
ically as the unifier of Dalits, and through unity their collective status 
within the nation could be enhanced. 


IV 
Dalit Panther militancy: Keeping watch on the symbol 


In the late 1970s the expansion of education resulted in educated unem- 
ployment, which sustained political radicalism among the educated youth 
of all groups, including Dalits. The countryside of Uttar Pradesh witnessed 
growing tensions because of the failure of the land redistribution policies 
that were supposed to have been implemented under Indira Gandhi's 
Twenty Points scheme against poverty (1976) but which proved inef- 
fective in face of the inertia of the local administration The Janata Party 
government in UP during 1977—80 promoted middle peasant interests 
and totally neglected the Twenty Point scheme and the interests of the 
rural poor (Kohli 1987). Rising atrocities against Scheduled Castes were 
generally provoked by the assertive behaviour of this new generation of 
educated Dalits who openly defied caste hierarchies. Their assertive atti- 
tudes not only worried upper-caste employers who relied on a submissive 
labour workforce, but also irritated upper-caste youths, who faced un- 
employment problems and blamed their fate on the quotas ın favour of 
the Scheduled Castes Conflicts surfaced on symbolic matters, like objec- 
tions to their wearing neat shirts and trousers.? The previous generations 
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used to wear ragged clothes, either because of poverty or because they 
needed to appear subservient to the upper castes, often for both reasons.”4 
In the traditional village economy, old clothes were offered to them by 
the upper castes in exchange for their services, as were food leftovers. 
By refusing this degrading custom of jhutha, and by wearing good clothes, 
the new generation thus contested the caste inferiority imposed on them. 
Caste/class tension became palpable in everyday life, with conflicts often 
crystallising around issues of honour. The Ambedkar icon, symbolising 
Dalit pride, became a way to play out such assertions publicly. 

On 14 April 1978 in Agra, the Ambedkar Jayanti procession of the 
Jatavs (Chamars), which carried an Ambedkar statue on an elephant, 
was attacked while passing through an upper-caste neighbourhood The 
upper castes used the riot that followed as a pretext to persuade the admin- 
istration to change the route of the yearly Dalit procession. In reaction to 
the administration's acquiescence, the Jatavs attacked government build- 
ings and confronted the high castes and the police, leading to hundreds 
of arrests and ten deaths. Peace was restored only when the army inter- 
vened and when the administration satisfied the demands of the Scheduled 
Castes (Lynch 1981). 

The new militant Scheduled Caste (hereafter ‘Dalit’) youth in Uttar 
Pradesh found an outlet in the Dalit Panther movement, which had 
achieved nationwide recognition during the mobilisation for renaming 
the Aurangabad university after Ambedkar in 1979. The violent police 
repression (five deaths in Nagpur) attracted considerable media atten- 
tion and deeply impressed educated Dalits. A ‘Long March’ in which 
Ambedkarites from all over India participated was held in December 
1979 (Murugkar 1991). Local branches of the Bharatiya Dalit Panthers 
were thereafter established in the cities of Uttar Pradesh and other states 
of north India. 

In Kanpur, the first Dalit Panther meeting took place in Nanarao Park 
in April 1981—significantly, at the site of the Ambedkar statue which 
had been inaugurated by Jagjivan Ram eight years earlier. The local Dalit 
Panther leader was Rahulan Ambavadekar, a Chamar and the son of a 
bus driver Raised in a labour colony, he had done his MA in political 
science and was completing his LLB at Aligarh Muslim University where 
he was a student of B.P. Maurya, the firebrand RPI leader. Soon after the 
inaugural meeting, a symbolic assault on Ambedkar gave him the occasion 
to assert the Dalit Panthers’ strength publicly. On 23 April 1981, as the 


On this question of clothes and caste conflict in Tamil Nadu, sec Viraruma et al. 2000. 
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Dalits of Gadarian Purwa (a locality of Kanpur) were celebrating Ambedkar 
Jayanti, a drunken Brahmin police sub-inspector and his constables dis- 
rupted the meeting and kicked the Ambedkar portrait. Those who pro- 
tested the insult were beaten up by the constables, while the sub-inspector 
threatened the public at gunpoint.” 

A protest meeting of the different Chamar sub-castes was called, led 
by the Dalit Panthers. Rahulan wrote a leaflet demanding the immediate 
dismissal of the guilty policemen. A procession through the city was 
organised on 3 May, attracting a crowd of 50,000 people according to 
the national press (Bhu Bharti, September 1981). Such an angry crowd 
on the streets of Kanpur in an already tense industrial context was per- 
ceived as a threat by the local administration. The guilty policemen were 
arrested and imprisoned to defuse the tension, though they were released 
without sentence soon after. The Dalit Panthers protested by printing a 
leaflet, which was distributed in Dalit bastis and sent to the provincial 
and central authorities. They demanded nationalisation of all industries 
and agricultural land, besides certain symbolic demands. The first of 
their fourteen demands was that Kanpur district should be renamed 
‘Ambedkar Nagar’; the third concerned the erection of a statue of Swami 
Achhutanand, the ‘Untouchable’ leader of the early Adi Hindu movement, 
and the eighth concerned the renaming of Marathwada University after 
Ambedkar (Bharatiya Dalit Panthers n.d). Symbolic claims were thus 
given equal footing with material ones. Symbolic assertion had become 
a major feature of Dalit political culture, and the political efficacy of 
such skills was soon to be demonstrated. 


V : 
The ‘mushrooming’ of Ambedkar statues in villages 


The 1980s saw Ambedkarite mobilisations reach areas where the’RPI 
and the Dalit Panthers had previously had little if any impact. Government 
employees were organised by Kanshi Ram through the Backward and 
Minorities Caste Employees Federation (BAMCEF) and directed to 
spread knowledge of Ambedkar in villages. In Kanpur, for example, 
many Dalit workers had kept in contact with their villages in eastern UP. 


B Interviews with Rahulan Ambavadekar, Samta sanık sandesh, 24 June 198] and | 
December 1981 
* Interview with RD and MLL Prasad. 
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They calculatedly attended weddings in their caste circles to talk about 
Kanshi Ram and his goal of building a political party that would snatch 
power from the Congress. Early campaigns of the BAMCEF relied partly 
on kinship networks as well as on personal contacts with co-workers and 
other educated Dalits.” After the formation of the Bahujan Samay Party 
(BSP) in 1984, the activists became more systematic and started moving 
out to villages around Kanpur on weekends to incite educated Dalits, 
teachers and students for instance, to set up Ambedkarite committees. 

A majority of these Dalit villagers had never heard of Ambedkar, or 
were at least not conscious that he was ‘one of us’. Setting up Ambedkar 
statues, motivating fellow villagers to attend the party’s mass meetings 
and acting as the party’s electoral agents 1n the polling booths were among 
the tasks taken up by the Ambedkarite village committees. The icono- 
graphy of the Ambedkar statues, with the two pens in the front pocket of 
the suit and the book, was an easy object of identification for educated 
Dalits. The pen clipped in the shirt's pocket was characteristic of their 
way of dressing, proclaiming their education and claims to social status 
in a modern world. The icon was a suitable pedagogic tool to convey 
Ambedkar's message to their uneducated Dalit brethren. Even though 
Chamars dominated the Ambedkar committees, the criterion for partici- 
pation was the level of education, rather than belonging to-this particular 
caste. The main difference from other Dalit castes was that the Chamar 
activists managed to assert their leadership over their caste. The com- 
mittees included individuals from all the Scheduled Castes as well as 
OBCs but, compared to other castes, the Chamar population participated 
en bloc. This was for several interrelated reasons: (i) the Chamars had a 
record of Ambedkarite leadership and an Ambedkarite culture had already 
grown among them in cities and even in certain rural areas; (1) Kanshi 
Ram was himself a Chamar; and (iii) they had become more involved in 
education and had therefore produced more government employees than 
the other Scheduled Castes. This of course had a direct impact on their 
early involvement with Kanshi Ram through the BAMCEF, but the other 
factors also contributed to facilitating the spread of the idea that the 
Ambedkarite culture was a part of their social and political identity. even 
though they had mostly voted for the Congress and earlier considered 
Gandhi a well-wisher. 


7 Interview with S.P. Tyagi. 
* Interview with Ray Bahadur 
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Setting up an Ambedkar statue in a village was a highly controversial 
and delicate task. When and wherever it happened, it provided the 
Ambedkarite village committee with credibility. Celebrating the value 
of education, Ambedkar gave legitimacy to the social and political ambi- 
tions of those radical young men from the Scheduled Castes. The inaugur- 
ations, mimicking official unveiling ceremonies, highlighted their authority. 
The symbolic control of the village's public space was a daring assertion, 
which the upper castes perceived as a threat, even an insult, often provok- 
ing confrontations, and sometimes even the destruction of the statue. 
Even if it could lead to bitterness and conflict, one of the major positive 
achievements as far as political mobilisation was concerned was the Dalit 
unity created around the symbol. 

In 1990, a portrait of Ambedkar was installed in the Central Hall of 
the National Parliament building by the V.P. Singh government. This event 
had wide repercussions and gave a fresh impetus to Dalit symbolic mobil- 
isations. The year 1991 was celebrated as the Ambedkar centenary at the 
national level, thus providing official legitimacy to the Ambedkarites. 
Ambedkar statues were set up by Ambedkarite committees in many re- 
mote places. BSP activists cashed in on such symbolic activities to sustain 
mobilisations, organise public meetings and win visibility in the local 
newspapers. For example, one BSP committee in a Kanpur slum installed 
a board renaming the slum ‘Ambedkar Nagar’ and built a pedestal for a 
statue. Both were destroyed by gundas hired by the local MLA. The BSP 
district cell then organised a one-week dharna in front of the Kanpur 
kachehri (administrative centre), the ward committees taking turns to 
lead the protest on successive days. In villages, material demands were 
integrated with symbolic politics. The focus was on implementing effect- 
ive ownership of the communal plots of land that had been promised to 
landless labourers by the Indira Gandhi government. BSP workers organ- 
ised cycle processions from village to village with shouted slogans such 
as: ‘Jo zameen sarkari hai, wo zameen hamart hai!’ (The government 
land belongs to us!), and ‘CM-PM vote se lenge, SP-DM arakshan se 
lenge!’ (We'll take the offices of Chief Minister and Prime Minister with 
our votes, we'll take the offices of Superintendent of Police and District 
Magistrate with our reservations!)” What these slogans have in common 
15 their emphasis on the conquest of public space, from the concrete de- 
mand for land to the metaphor of the political conquest of state authority. 
It was common knowledge that anti-poverty measures had failed, largely 
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because of upper-caste hegemony within the administration and lack of 
political commitment to social change. Therefore, what was needed was 
the empowerment of Dalits to make the administration deliver on its 
failed redistributive measures. Dalit villagers found a more direct manner 
to link the political symbol with economic demands that were omitted 
from the BSP agenda for tactical reasons. In many instances, Ambedkar 
statues were erected on communal village land (gaon sabha zameen), 
which was supposed to have been redistributed to the landless in the 
Twenty Points Programme against poverty launched by Indira Gandhi 
in 1976, when land titles for some 1 millión acres were distributed in 
Uttar Pradesh.” The symbol was all the more appropriate and meaningful 
as the constitution held by Ambedkar emphasised the legality of the claim. 
The concrete demand for the due plots of land could thus be extended to 
a demand for all the democratic rights that the Constitution stood for, 
but which remained on paper. The statue thus stood as an incentive for 
demo-cratic mobilisation and became a remarkable tool for the pedagogy 
of the oppressed. 

The Ambedkar statue phenomenon literally exploded after the SP 
BSP coalition came to power in Uttar Pradesh in December 1993. The 
year 1994 was marked by an unprecedented number of 'Ambedkar statue 
incidents’ (Ambedkar murn ghatna) reported by the press (Jaffrelot 1998). 
The most impressive was the Shergarhi incident, in the urbanising out- 
skirts of Meerut in western UP, where Dalits installed an Ambedkar bust 
in a public park that had been targeted by Meerut's Housing Development 
Corporation for new (albeit illegal) middle class housing construction 
As Ambedkar is associated with the Constitution, his statue stood as a 
reminder of legality, but it also conveyed the threat of a ‘communal’ 
symbol in a tense situation—touch it, and the whole community will be- 
come frenzied. The next morning, as the police reached the village to 
remove the unauthorised statue, heated arguments between Dalits, the 
police and the representatives of the Corporation began degenerating into 
violence. Police constables were beaten up by some Dalits and two of 
them even suffered bullet injuries. The police fired at the crowd, destroyed 
the statue and attacked Dalit houses. Two Dalits died and thirty were 
injured, according to official records. Next day, another Dalit life was 


® Only 11.6 per cent of this land was effectively distuibuted, due to adminisuative 
inertia (Kohl: 1987). 
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lost in a new episode of police firing. Dalits of the whole district then 
mobilised to defy the curfew orders (Pai 2002) and 600 persons were 
arrested." Preferring to preserve its alliance within the Uttar Pradesh 
government rather than side with the Dalits, the BSP failed to support 
the victims and, ironically, even Mayawati dismissed the installation of 
the Ambedkar statue as ‘unnecessary’. Ultimately, other incidents of vio- 
lence, mostly pitting OBC farmers (the bulk of the SP's electoral sup- 
porters) against Dalits, put a strain on the SP-BSP alliance, which finally 
broke in June 1995. 


VI 
Mayawati's symbolic politics and its rural impact 


Immediately after the fall of the SP-BSP coalition government, the first 
BSP-led government came to power, thanks to a tactical agreement with 
the BJP. Mayawati became the state's first Dalit Chief Minister Her 
politics focused mainly on the posting of Dalit administrators 1n positions 
of authority, on the selective development of villages with large Dalit 
concentrations (‘Ambedkar villages’) and on a symbolic programme of 
‘Ambedkarisation’ of Uttar Pradesh. The latter can be summed up as the 
installation of outsize Ambedkar statues and the renaming of districts 
and universities, as well as the construction of fancy public parks named 
after Dalitbahujan (1.¢., non-upper caste) personalities." An immense 
Ambedkar park was even constructed in the state capital Lucknow. 
adjoining the Tay Hotel construction site. The criterion for the size of the 


`M India today, 30 Apnl 1994 

™ These personalities may be Dalit from UP (like the Bhakti saints Ravidas and 
Kabir), the ‘national heroines’ Uda Devi and Jhalkariba: (two Dalit women who took part 
un the 1857 revolt), or non-Brahman ideologues from other states (Penyar, Phule, Sahu 
Maharaj, Ambedkar). Uda Devi's role in the process of ‘rewnting’ Dalit pasts 1s highlighted 
in Narayan (2004). Others include the Buddha, the Buddha’s mother Maya ahd the Hindu 
saint Valmik; The former two are trom upper castes, while-the latter’s caste (whether 
‘Untouchable’ or Brahmin) has become a controversial issue However, Ambedkar re- 
mained the most popular Dalit symbol because of his outstanding educational achieve- 
ments, his leadership of the Dalits and his role in writing the Constitution. The fect that he 
belongs to the Mahar caste, which 1s not represented in UP, perhaps also helped to project 
him as a symbol forall Dalits ‘Heroes’ (persons whose fame lies 1n some exceptional act 
of bravery) remain in Ambedkar’s shadow in terms of populanty, although some are being 
promoted by political parties as well as by caste organisations to mobilise the particular 
caste to which they belonged. 
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Ambedkar statue was that it should be higher than the dome of the five- 
star hotel under construction. Both projects 1nvolved official corruption, 
which was highlighted by the national media as well as by the opposition 
parties. Even though the more intellectual Ambedkarite circles dislike 
her unrefined attitude and language, Mayawati's popularity with Dalits 
holds and her authoritarian personality has become a symbol of Dalit 
assertion. During her second term as Chief Minister (March-September 
1997, once again thanks to BJP support), she gave official recognition to 
her party workers’ earlier practice of setting up statues in villages. 

Thus, not only has a typically official practice (the installation of 
statues) been appropriated by-activists, but the reverse 1s also the case: 
the government itself adopted and made official an earlier practice of 
the BSP workers. The process of state-society influence has very clearly 
become circular in this case. A Government Order assigned half. an acre 
of communal land in each village for the construction of an 'Ambedkar 
Park'. The main practical difference from the former attempts of the vil- 
lage committees to erect Ambedkar statues was that it was now necessary 
to obtain an authorisation from the District administration to do so. Instal- 
ling a statue now required the acquisition of administrative knowledge. 

Despite the fact that the Mayawati governments lasted barely six 
months each, they made some difference to the Dalits through the enforce- 
ment of laws in their favour (Mendelsohn and Vicziani 1998). During 
her public meetings, Mayawati warned local administrations to pay 
special attention to her party activists’ demands.? A Government Order 
directed the district police administration to give special attention to 
complaints falling under the category of the Untouchability Offences 
Act. Local Dalit activists were instrumental in bringing these complaints 
to the attention of the administration, as also demands for state bank 
loans, public distribution licences, etc., improving the lot of the poor as 
well as consolidating the economic status of relatively better-off Dalit 
families. There were even cases of local BSP cells organising protest 
demonstrations (dharnas) to dislodge reluctant administrative officers.” 
Sanctions from higher authorities were therefore engineered from below, 
countering the administrative blindness to Dalit problems that had long 

, been the unofficial law of the land. 


V During a public Party meeting in Kanpur, for example, she asked the administration 
to work in favour of the Dalits (Times of India, 28 September 1995). 
¥ Interview with Rajesh Ambedkar. 
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Mayawati’s politics in favour of the poor did not go as far as a gen- 
eral land redistribution to land-title holders. However, her official move 
to develop Ambedkar parks in villages was perceived as a potential threat 
by those dominant castes who indulged in illegal cultivation of this 
‘surplus’ communal land, leading to conflicts. As in previous cases, the 
Ambedkar statues were still the focus of contention. I will relate one ex- 
ample from Kanpur Dehat district. Balahpara Karan is a huge village 
(about 25,000 inhabitants according to the 1991 Census) where the over- 
whelming majority of Dalits are landless and work on daily wages for 
upper-caste farmers. Many of the latter have bypassed land-ceiling laws 
(up to six times for the largest property), which restrict the individual 
possession of land to 40 acres. Landless families hold official documents 
(pattas) giving them the right to take possession of small parcels of the 
‘surplus land’ meant for redistribution, up to a total of 200 acres for the 
whole village. In 1995, the night after the Ambedkar statue was set up 1n 
the village, the upper castes broke its cement base, leaving the statue 
lying on the ground. Dhaniram Panther, the local Dalit Panther leader, 
rushed to the scene with the police, in whose presence the statue was 
reinstalled. Police constables camped in the village for several months 
to protect the monument.” 

The implementation of the official programme for Ambedkar parks 
involved politicking at the village council level, and instigated conflicts. 
The cases I reviewed in Kanpur Dehat tend to show that such parks 
could only be set up where Dalits were in large numbers and where they 
were able to gather some support from OBCs. This can be explained by 
the fact that the signature of the head of the village council was needed 
before the demand could be submitted to the District Magistrate. The 
Dalits would sometimes fall short of a majority, generally because one or 
two Dalit council members had joined the opposite faction. These con- 
flicts sparked tension and even violence in many cases, sometimes leading 
to cycles of murder and revenge. This happened for instance in Rudauli 
village; * which was selected as an ‘Ambedkar village’ by the BSP govem- 
ment in 1997. 

Rudauli was entangled in a bitter conflict over communal land with 
the Yadavs, a powerful OBC community, which degenerated into caste 
violence. À Yadav sought to encroach on some communal land located 
at his doorstep by constructing a wall around it. The local Ambedkarite 


9 Interview with "Trwan' Sankhwar. 
* The name of the village has been changed on account of an ongoing court case. 
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committee, whose members were mostly unemployed educated young 
men, reacted by destroying the wall and building a pedestal for the instal- 
lation of the Ambedkar statue, on which they wrote 'Jay Bheem', the 
Ambedkarite call for victory. The Yadavs then called in a group of armed 
gundas who began terrorising the Dalits. But a crowd of Dalit villagers, 
including women, suddenly attacked the Yadav gundas with stones, home- 
made bombs and sticks, and managed to chase them away. The next 
morning, two of the gundas, dressed in saris, were caught in a field while 
they were trying to escape after having spent the night hidden with some 
relatives. One was beaten almost to death by the crowd and the other, 
identified by Dalit women as a rapist, had his arms chopped off with an 
axe. The police were called and rescued the victims 1n an unconscious 
_ State, though both eventually survived. The Dalits maintain that this inci- 
dent had a positive impact. Rajesh, one of the BSP activists, said: ‘The 
people realised that those Scheduled Castes are dangerous and that they 
have political connections. They are willing and able and they will not 
give up the fight, come what may.” 

To these villagers, installing a statue was a daring act that cashed in 
on the new power equation. It gave shape to their new status, enacting a 
political change that would otherwise remain beyond the realm of the 
local reality. This understanding contrasts with the earlier experience of 
village inertia, where the social change witnessed by the outside world 
stopped at the doorstep of the rural world. Like the Constitution, political 
change needs to be performed here and now, while the government is 
favourable; otherwise it can vanish like a missed opportunity. Establishing 
the statue makes the point that the democratic coup de force of the BSP 
governments has affected the balance of power in the village as well. 
The symbol thus links wider political struggles to local issues, emphasis- 
ing that Dalit progress requires a relentless struggle at every level. Wher- 
ever the Ambedkar statue has been installed, Dalits have felt encouraged 
by this tangible symbol of success. When interviewed about the statue's 
meaning, politically aware Dalit villagers in Rudauli recalled their great 
man's message: 'Educate, Organise, Struggle'. While the educated or even 
self-taught activists could speak at length on Ambedkar's life and his 
ideal of a casteless society in India, others, politically less articulate, 
like a Dalit woman whom I interviewed, simply recalled that ‘he was our 
messiah; whatever progress we achieved, it was he who gave it to us.” 


7' Interview with Rajesh Ambedkar, 1999, translated from Hindi. 
9 Interview with Ammaji Sankhwar. translated fiom Hindi. 
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After the 1999 national elections returned a BSP Member of Parliament 
from the Ghatampur constituency (one of Kanpur Dehat's two national 
constituencies), his BSP supporters in Rudauli planned to have their 
Ambedkar statue finally installed and officially unveiled by him. Rajesh, 
the BSP activist already quoted, explained that voting was not enough, 
and that organising an official unveiling ceremony could do wonders by 
attracting a Member of Parliament to the village: 


Voting should not be considered as sufficient on our part. We want 
our Member of Parliament to pay a visit to our village now that he has 
been elected. His visit will only be possible once we have organised 
an official programme in the village [emphasis mine]. This will have a 
great impact. People will realise that we are directly linked to the 
Member of Parliament and that we can get development works done 
through him. The villagers know how to give their vote, but they also 
know how to get an MP to act for them ? 


As Rajesh Ambedkar indicated, official occasions like-an unveiling 
ceremony in the village are used as a technique for building official sup- 
port. In the Ambedkarite meetings that they organise, the local activists 
are keen on inviting prestigious Dalit chief guests. The best option for 
them is to have a Dalit officer, whether from the IAS (civil ice) or 
the IPS (police), or some Dalit politician of high standing. As we have 
seen in connection with the unveiling ceremonies in Kanpur in the late 
1970s; meetings involving high-ranking guests help the local Dalit com- 
munity to publicly display its administrative connections. The meetings 
start with flower tributes to the statue/portrait of Ambedkar. In such 
events, mimicking state rituals, the Dalit elite are induced to perform an 
act of symbolic allegiance assuring the community of their support. Dalits 
are thereby assured of benefactors within the administration. These imita- 
tions of official ceremonies are therefore a crucial step in the process of 
empowerment (Jaoul n.d ), showing how such symbols can be used by 
grassroots activists to involve the subaltern elite. These ceremonies give 
some special standing to the Dalit elites as 'great men' within the com- 

` munity. This involves some degree of flattery, by portraying these elites 
as successful and committed members of the community whose support 
and guidance is sought by the unprivileged majority. Ambedkar's symbol 
plays a very important part in this: his commitment to the community, 


? Interview with Rajesh Ambedkar, 2001, translated from Hindi. 





Figure 1: Dalit Panthers leader Dhaniram Panther unveiling a statue 
m a Kanpur Dehat village, mid-1990s (courtesy Shankar Varma, Kanpur). 
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alongside his own personal achievements, is opposed to the example of 
selfish Dalits who distanced themselves from their Dalit origins once 
they became successful. When he addressed the relatively privileged Dalit 
government servants, Kanshi Ram thus convincingly turned Ambedkar 
into a model of moral virtue, which, according to him, could help to 
bring together social mobility and political involvement on behalf of 
those caste brethren who were ‘left behind’ (Ram 1982). 

It can be argued that these ceremonies provide an audience for the 
Dalit administrative elites, helping them to establish their patronage over 
the subaltern community. The replication of official gestures and speeches 
on such occasions unmistakably points to the influence of state culture 
on popular culture. But instead of seeing things only from the elite angle, 
there is a need to acknowledge these popular initiatives by considering 
them from the popular angle as well. Through the manipulation of the 
symbol, the local activists manage to engineer such a support from the 
elite. Their symbolic skills testify to a new grassroots ability to take ad- 
vantage of democratic institutions. 


VII 
Conclusion 


The symbolic skills learned in the process of erectng Ambedkar statues 
in UP have been shaped through struggles for the symbolic appropriation 
‘of public spaces.” An image of conquest has pedagogically demonstrated 
how democratic ideals can be achieved and implemented. In the process, 
Ambedkar's image can even be said to have become ‘untouchable’, but 
this is so in a very positive sense from which therè can now be no retreat. 

In spite of the negative and brutal experience of the state among the 
poor (Mendelsohn and Vicziani 1998), popular representations of 
Ambedkar have sustained a popular image of the state that renews aspir- 
ations towards it. The BSP's rise to power in Uttar Pradesh has made the 
state appear as the ally of the deprived, demonstrating new possibilities 
and unleashing new hopes. Though the change of perception of the state 
should not be overstated, and deeply-rooted negative perceptions continue 


^ The conflict over Ayodhya engineered by Hindu nationalists similarly appealed to 
this collective psyche. For a specific discussiQn on the popular perceptions and uses of 
public space of the Dalit movement, see my forthcoming article on Dalit processions 
(Jaoul, forthcoming) 
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to be prevalent among the unprivileged, what seerns to have emerged is 
greater ambivalence in an already complex, almost schizophrenic, popular 
relationship with the Indian state. The positive shift is clearly apparent 
in the meanings associated with the Ambedkar statues by those who 
mobilise around them. To Dalit villagers, whose rights and dignity have 
been regularly violated, setting up the statue of a Dalit statesman wearing 
a red tie and carrying the Constitution involves dignity, pride in eman- 
cipated citizenship and a practical acknowledgement of the extent to 
which the enforcement of laws could positively change their lives. As 
E. Zelliot has pointed out, it testifies to ‘a belief that somehow or someday 
the Government of India—the democracy in which Ambedkar never lost 
faith—will protect their rights’ (Zelliot 2001). A political message based 
on a positive understanding of the state has thus induced the deprived 
sections who have long remained at the margins of citizenship to sharpen 
their political skills. The relevance of this political work as far as naton- 
building is concerned needs to be noted. Wherever they are found, but 
especially in the slums and villages where they have proliferated since 
the 1990s, the Ambedkar statues testify to a rising consciousness of con- 
stitubonal rights among the unprivileged, and sometimes even to their 
ability to motivate local authorities to enforce them Such, popular monu- 
ments are a tangible sign of ‘the process of social adjustment to the state’ 
(O’Brien 2003: 29), whereby the state becomes imagined by the popular 
mind, and even to some extent ‘tamed’ as a result. 

It is nevertheless true that the Ambedkarite symbolic politics have 
reached a stage of saturation, suggesting the difficulties ın the way of the 
contemporary Dalit movement taking up new challenges in the context 
of liberalisation. Class differentiation among Dalits now stands as the 
big issue. While symbolic politics have played a significant part in dem- 
ocratisation, today this seems a convenient motive for the Dalit middle- 
class leadership to push issues of class under the carpet and to talk exclu- 
sively about issues of dignity. The question remains as to how long a 
movement that emphasises the dignity of the oppressed can escape ma- 
terial questions. 

In fact, the symbolic struggles of Dalits do carry with them an underly- 
ing class dynamic. In the rural context, the statue has unmistakably fuelled 
class tensions between the marginal and landless peasants and the domi- 
nant castes/classes. These have reached a point where the slightest incident 
of disrespect towards an Ambedkar statue can easily turn into bitter con- 
frontation. This potential for violence itself speaks of the frustrations 
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of deprived Dalits and their growing anger which, despite the political 
progress that has come about recently, inevitably accompanies their 
politicisation. 
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SSS 


I have been observing the religious behaviour of individuals, groups 
and institutions from a sociological perspective since I became a student 
of sociology at the Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda in 1951. 
I have observed it in several different parts of the country, but more 
intensively in Gujarat and Delhi in a variety of settings: villages (including 
so-called tribal villages); towns and cities; small as well as large temples; 
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and domestic as well as public rituals. I used these empirical observations 
in a systematic analysis for the first time when M.N. Srinivas and I jointly 
wrote an article on ‘Hinduism’ for an encyclopaedia in 1968.' The present 
article is an attempt to carry forward some of the ideas expressed in that 
piece as well as to examine the literature on sects. While I am fully aware 
of the limitations of my experience and of my reading of the literature, 
I have a few general arguments to offer. 


I 
‘Sect’ and ‘non-sect’ 


A clear understanding of Hinduism requires us to distinguish between 
two different but related configurations. One is characterised by ‘sect’, 
a word long used for any of the following three Sanskrit words: märg 
(literally, path), panth (path) and sampradaya (tradition transmitted from 
a teacher to a pupil).? These three words are used widely as synonyms, 
both in literature and in popular parlance. Since the word ‘sect’ is of 
Western origin, McLeod (1978: 293) has stated in a terminological essay 
that ‘this word is too deeply dyed with western connotations to let 


us transpose it to an Indian context’. He therefore rejects its use. Of the « - 


three Indian words, he does not mention märg at all, and also rules out 
the use of sampradaya because he thinks, first, that non-Indians wil] be 
unable to pronounce it, and second, that its definition is too vague. The 
first argument is flimsy, and as regards the second, McLeod probably 
ignores the fact that the word has long been used in the sense of 'sect'. 
He prefers to use only panth. The main problem with his argurnents i8 
that he discusses these terms only in the context of Sikhism, and ignores 
the vast literature, with the exception of Louis Dumont's writings, on 
Hindu sects. While it is true that the word ‘sect’ as used in the study 
of Western religions is not the precise equivalent of márg, panth or 
sampradaya, its usage has been established in Indian studies for more 
than 200 years. After all, so many other English words have acquired an 
Indian connotation and are not rejected on that account. We should, 
therefore, have no problem in using the word 'sect'. 


! I would consider my arucle on the Hijadas (1961) as my fiist attempt to analyse the 
phenomenon of sect Although I did not call their community a sect then, I now consider 
1t to have all the basic attributes of a sect 

2 There is also a fourth word. mat (opinion, viewpoint, faith, creed), but it is used 
raely in the sense of ‘sect’ 
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For the second configuration in Hinduism I use the word 'non-sect', 
since I have not yet been able to find in English or in any Indian language 
a suitable positive word for it. It should be obvious, however, that I have 
not viewed sect essentially in opposition to caste, as has long been 
the practice in many writings on both caste and sect, although I will dis- 
cuss the distinction and the relation between them. I will focus on common 
people, unlike most of the literature on sects which is largely focused on 
religious leaders (variously called dcharya, baba, guru, mahant, mahardj, 
sddhu, sant, sanydsi, and swédmi). I provide first an introductory description 
of the non-sectarian configuration, and then deal with the sectarian one. 


I 
The non-sectarian configuration 


When we enter the front room of the home of a Hindu who does not 
belong to any sect, we usually find pictures of a variety of deities of the 
Hindu pantheon hanging or pasted on the walls. We may not find such 
pictures in the front room of the home of a modernised person—s/he may 
not like to display his religiosity so openly—but we might find them in 
the bedroom, kitchen, or some other interior room. The most common 
deities are Ram, Krishna, Shiva, Vishnu, Devi (or Mata), Ganesh and 
Hanuman. There may also be pictures of a few saints such as Sai Baba 
and Satya Sai Baba. The non-sectarian's inclusive attitude might also 
extend to Guru Nanak, the founder of Sikhism, and Gautam Buddha, the 
founder of Buddhism. During a recent trip to Bangalore and Mysore 
I found an icon of Jesus Christ alongside the 1cons of Hindu deities on 
the dashboards of taxis. Usually, a non-sectarian's home has a special 
corner for worship. In a poor person's home this is just a niche in a wall 
or a small shelf, while a rich man has a specially designed wooden cabinet 
called a mandir (shrine). Here, members of the household worship the 
icons, in print or sculpture, of almost the same set of deities mentioned 
above. We find the same icons outside the home as well: in shops, offices 
and factories, in doctors' clinics, on the dashboards of cars, taxis, buses, 
trucks and three-wheeler scooters, and in many other places. 

The members of a non-sectarian household, in a village or an urban 
neighbourhood, visit the temples of several different gods and goddesses. 
In the mornings, ın villages as well as cities, I have watched rnen and 
women, each carrying a plate containing the various materials required 
in worship (such as flowers, kumkum powder, milk and ‘pure’ water), going 
on a round of temples of different gods and goddesses to offer worship. 
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Although a temple is usually dedicated to one deity, after whom it is 
named, it often includes within its precincts the images of several other 
deities, and the devotee offers worship to all or most of them. For example, 
in many of the numerous 'cooperative group housing societies' (groups 
of apartments) in the metropolis of Delhi we find a temple housing a 
number of deities worshipped by the members of the society. More or 
less the same situation prevails in the housing colonies constructed by 
the Delhi Development Authority, a government body.? 

The members of a non-sectarian household celebrate festivals in honour 
of all the major gods and goddesses, such as Ram Navami, Krishna 
Janmashtami, Shiva Ratri, Nava Ratri and Durga Ashtami. They read or 
listen to discourses on a variety of scriptures, such as the Ramayana, 
Mahabharata, Bhdgawat Purdna, Bhagawad Gita, Shiva Purdna, and 
Dévi Mahatmya. They also read non-sectarian religious periodicals, 
available in every language. They sing hymns and songs in praise of a 
variety of gods and goddesses. I have observed bhayan and satsang groups 
in many villages and towns doing this. The so-called 'chartered buses' 
in Delhi, carrying commuters from suburbs to business centres in the 
morning, offer an interesting example. Many buses have a group of pas- 
sengers who sing hymns, bhajans and dratis in honour of several different 
gods and goddesses, and then distribute prasdd (food consecrated 
by being offered to a deity), usually in the form of little cubes of sugar 
(mishri), to all the passengers. The same thing happens in suburban trains 
in Mumbai. Non-sectarians also go on pilgrimages to centres around the 
country associated with a number of gods and goddesses. 

Ihave mentioned so far only the great gods and goddesses of Hinduism. 
Their worship often coexists with the worship of a number of local and 
even so-called tribal deities, particularly in villages, small towns, and 
the slums of large cities. The modes of worship vary, depending on the 
character of the deity and the nature of the occasion. Normally the offer- 
ings are vegetarian and non-alcoholic. However, if the deity and the occa- 
sion demand, the offerings can include meat and alcohol. 


II 
The sectarian configuration 


Most accounts of a Hindu sect begin with narration of how it was founded 
and what the ideas of its founder and his disciples were. To the contrary, 


? The exceptions aie societies whose members are both Hindus and non-Hindus. or 
exclusively non-Hindus. 5 
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I begin my account with a description of the behaviour of the laity. When 
we enter the home of a member of a sect, we usually find in the front 
room pictures of only one principal deity and a few minor ones associated 
with it. For example, in the home of a follower of Pushti Marg, a Vaishnava 
sect founded by Vallabhacharya (1479-1532), we find pictures only of 
Krishna, of other sacred personages associated with him such as Radha, 
Yamuna and the Gopis, and of Vallabhacharya, the founder of the sect. 
Even in the case of Knshna, we may find a preference for one of his forms, 
particularly the child Krishna. In some Vaishnava sects Radha precedes 
Krishna, while in others the order is reversed. Similarly, in the home of 
a member of Swaminarayan Sampradaya, a sect founded by Sahajanand 
Swami (1781—1830) in Gujarat, we find pictures only of Lakshmi Narayana 
or Nara Narayana, forms of Vishnu, of a few other deities associated 
with them, and of Sahajananda. In the corner for worship in a sectarian’s 
home, we find the members of the household worshipping only one deity 
and its associates, and they go exclusively to the temples belonging to 
their own sect. They display the icons only of sectarian deities 1n their 
shops and offices, on car dashboards, and so on A staunch member of a 
sect might attend a ritual or ceremony in the home of a relative, friend or 
neighbour belonging to another sect, or in the home of a non-sectarian, 
but s/he is more likely to be an onlooker than a participant. S/he might 
accept prasdd in her/his hand at the end of the ritual, but will not eat it; 
giving it away rather to another person, usually a child or a servant, or to 
a cow.’ The leaders of almost every sect instruct its members to show 
respect to gods and goddesses of other sects, but never to seek refuge 
(Ashraya, sharana) in any of them. : 

The members of a sect celebrate only the festivals in honour of their 
chosen deity and of the founder of the sect. For example, the members of 
the Pushti sect celebrate only Krishna Janmashtami and Vallabhacharya's 
birthday. They give some respect to Rama and other incarnations of 


4 While referring to the distinction between Shaivism and Vaishnavism in his Coorg 
book, Srinivas (1952: 184 n1) notes that the orthodox followers of the one do not generally 
go to the temples of the other Similarly, Béteille (1965) reports how, 1n the Tamil village 
of his study, the orthodox Shn Vaishnava Brahmans worship Vishnu alone, and do not 
associate themselves with the worship of Shiva and Kali. However, they seem to show 
some courtesy to the latter. Singer (1972: 48) reports how his Brahman friend's mother in 
Madras did not allow a ‘non-dualist’ Brahman into her kitchen, since her own family 
belonged to a ‘qualified dualist’ sect Dube and Dube (2003: 238) report at some length 
the case of Nirmalprabha, daughter of a family belonging to the Mahima sect in Orissa: 
when she refused to accept the prasad brought by her mother-in-law from the Jagannath 
temple in Puri, she faced serious consequences 
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Vishnu, but a staunch follower will not visit a Ram temple or celebrate 
Ram Navami with the same gusto as he would Krishna Janmashtami. 
Similarly, the members of the Pushti sect do not visit the Swaminarayan 
temples, despite the fact that the latter's principal deity Lakshminarayana 
is, like Krishna, a form of Vishnu. They extend even less courtesy to Shiva, 
Devi and Hanuman. 

Apart from the fact that there can be several sects centred on a single 
deity, each with 1ts own conception of the deity, there can also be non- 
sectarian conceptions of the same deity. Let me give an example. There 
1s an old, large and popular temple of Ranchhodji, a local form of Krishna, 
at Dakor in central Gujarat (for a brief account, see Pocock 1973). The 
modes of worship here follow closely, though not exactly, those of 
Knshna in the temples of the Pushti sect. Nevertheless, Ranchhodji 1s 
not strictly a sectarian deity. The followers of the Pushti sect view him 
as a maryddd purushottam form of Krishna, one who follows the trad- 
itional path of conformity to Vedic rules and regulations, as distinguished 
from his pushti form, in which he bestows grace irrespective of such 
rules. The attitude of the Pushti sect is more or less the same even toward 
the great temple of Krishna in Dwarka. 

The members of every sect greet one another with a sacred phrase, for 
example, Jai Shri Krishna (Victory to Lord Krishna) 1n the Pushti sect, 
Jai Swamindrdyan (Victory to Swaminarayan) in the Swaminarayan sect, 
Jai Rümji ki (Victory to Ram) in the Ramanandi sect, and Jai Mata ki 
(Victory to the Mother Goddess) in the Shakt sect. When the members 
of a household get up in the morning, they first exchange such a phrase, 
and they do the same before going to bed. The same phrase is exchanged 
when the members of a sect meet each other out of doors, or enter or 
leave one another's homes, begin talking on the telephone, or begin ex- 
changing messages by e-mail. The behaviour between the members of 
two different sects 1s variable. One may greet the other by uttering the 
latter's phrase to demonstrate cordiality. Or, one may utter her/his own 
phrase and the other may respond by uttering the same phrase as an ex- 
pression of cordiality. Or, one may utter one's own phrase and the other 
may respond by uttering her/his own, or remain silent, thus emphasising 
her/his orthodoxy. Normally, such awkward problems do not arise be- 
tween a sectarian and a non-sectarian, because a non-sectarian does not 
mind responding to a sectarian’s greetings by uttering the latter's phrase. 
Conversely, a sectarian would not mind if a non-sectarian does not greet 
her/him by uttering the sectarian phrase, though s/he would be pleased if 
the latter were to do so. 
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Every sect has countless diacritical marks. I mention only a few here. 
A staunch follower of a sect may paint on his forehead the distinguishing 
mark of the sect. The Vaishnava sects, for example, are characterised by 
vertical stripes (tilak, ndmam): a single stripe, or two stripes in the shape 
of letter ‘U’ or ‘V’, or one stripe or dot in the centre of the ‘U’ or ‘V’. 
The length and breadth of the stripe and the dot also vary.’ The Shaiva 
sects, on the other hand, are characterised by horizontal stripes (usually 
three) of white ash (vibhuti). A long-time resident of Bangalore tells me 
that one often encounters in this metropolis the question, ‘Do you be- 
long to vertical stripes or horizontal stripes?’ In other words, ‘Are you a 
Vaishnava or a Shaiva?’ The Shakti sect, celebrating the female principle 
in the creation of the universe, is characterised by a round dot or arc, as 
opposed to the straight lines of the vertical and horizontal stripes of the 
sects devoted to the two male deities. There are also differences in the 
material used and the colour of these marks. The followers of a sect 
are expected to wear a necklace (kanjhi, mad) of a distinctive type. The 
material, shape, colour and number of its beads, the number of its strands, 
and the manner of wearing it (tight or loose around the neck) vary from 
sect to sect. Every sect also prescribes the garments to be worn by its 
members, particularly at the time of worship. Significantly, most of these 
diacritical marks are meant for the male members of the sect, and female 
members have fewer marks. I have not inquired into the logic of this dif- 
ferentiation, though it seems to be in line with the practice of giving 
fewer familial samskdras to female children. 

Every sect has a sacred literature of its own. The corpus of literature 
of older sects, such as those founded by Shankara (c. 788-820), Ramanuja 
(c. 1075-1157), Basava (12th century), Madhva (1238-1317), Vallabha 
(1479-1532) and Chaitanya (1486-1533) is large and varied, in Sanskrit 
as well as in regional languages. The followers of a sect will, of course, 
read or listen to discourses on the texts produced by the sectarian authors; 
they are also selective in regard to the great ancient texts. For example, 
the members of the Pushti sect will read the Bhagawat Purdna, which 
focuses on Krishna, rather than the Ramayana. They might even select 
from an ancient text a certain chapter for special reading. Every sect also 
publishes periodicals. Some have scholarly journals. 


^ ros 


5 Por a detailed account of sectarian marks among Vaishnavas, see Entwistle 1982. 
For a description of marks used py the Ramanuya sect, see Rangarajan 1996 (plates at the 
end), and for those within the Madhva sect, see Rao 2002: 54-55. 
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Among the numerous preachers giving public religious discourses and 
appearing on television programmes, some are sectarian and some non- 
sectarian. Some TV channels favour certain sects. Some sects, particularly 
the older ones, have developed distinctive styles of music, dance, painting, 
sculpture and temple architecture. ] 

The followers of a sect go on pilgrimage mainly to those places con- 
sidered sacred by the sect. Even when members of several different sects 
go to a common place, there are significant differences in their behaviour. 
For example, the followers of several different Vaishnava sects visit Vraj, 
the region around Mathura associated with Krishna, but the behaviour 
of each sect is distinctive. In the parikrama (circumambulation) of this 
region performed by the followers of some sects, the members of one 
sect might walk clockwise, as ın the Pushti sect's parikramd described 
by Lynch (1988), and those of another anti-clockwise. They halt on the 
way and offer worship only at places and temples considered sacred by 
their own sect. 

Historians usually tell us that sects emerged in India as a reaction 
against the ritualism of what is called Vedic or Brahmanic Hinduism. 
This may well be true at the doctrinal level. However, when we see the 
lifestyle of lay members of any sect today, it is highly ritualistic. These 
may be rituals of a different kind, but they are rituals nonetheless. 

The members of a sect differ in their attitude toward the rituals of 
their own sect. The lay members in every sect form a wide spectrum At 
one end are extremely orthodox members, punctilious in their observance 
of all the sectarian rituals, while at the other are members observing a 
minimum of the rituals. Within every sect there are debates about the 
ngour with which members should observe its rules. 

Sects are usually differentiated on the basis of their philosophical and 
theological positions, particularly regarding the nature of brahman (uni- 
versal soul) and its relation with Ztman (individual soul), such as dvaita 
(dualism), advarta (non-dualism, monism), vishishtddvaita (qualified 
monism) and suddhadvarta (pure monism). Although most lay members 
are not much concerned with philosophical issues, it is not that these 
ideas are unimportant. Often the meaning of a ritual is explained with 
reference to philosophical ideas. Most lay members are not aware of the 
links between the two. That is why sectarian preachers devote a major 
portion of their discourses to explaining the meaning of rituals and sym- 
bols with reference to philosophical ideas. Children in sectarian families 
learn ritual behaviour first. Only when they grow up might they learn the 
meaning attached to these rituals. 
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Every sect has an elaborate social organisation. We have to take into 
account the organisation of leaders as well as of followers, and of links 
between the two. The sociological literature on sects is focused mainly 
on the organisation of leaders. The leadership in some sects is composed 
entirely of ascetics, in some others entirely of householders, and in yet 
others of a combination of ascetics and householders. Moreover, every 
sectarian temple or monastery, particularly a large one, has a complex 
organisation. The sects have movable and immovable properties, income 
and expenditure, religious and secular functionaries with an elaborate 
division of labour and hierarchy, disputes and dispute-settlement pro- 
cesses, politics, and even violent conflicts. 

At the neighbourhood level the lay members form groups such as 
satsang, bhajan or kirtan mandal. They often organise festivals and pil- 
grimages. Frequent interactions among followers lead to the formation 
of strong friendships In arranged marriages, preference is given to mem- 
bers of the sect, and it has become common to mention this preference in 
matrimonial advertisements. Members of every sect now form associa- 
tions at local, regional, national and international levels. There are also 
special associations of their women, youth, and senior citizens. 

The lay members of a sect are linked with its presiding gurus in com- 
plex ways. In the past these links were informal, but ever since temples, 
monasteries, pdfhshdalas, goshdlds and such other institutions have come 
under government regulation there are formal links also. Among the laity 
in every town and village we find leaders who are eager to seek proximity 
to the gurus; the gurus in turn need these leaders to collect funds, organise 
ceremonial events and manage institutions. 

Sectarian Hinduism is thus defined by exclusive social boundaries. 
Non-sectarian Hinduism, on the other hand, has loose boundaries; some 
may even say it has no boundaries It is high time that social scientists 
recognise sects as a structural principle of Indian society, like caste, joint 
family and lineage group, and not dismiss them as merely religious for- 
mations consisting of ascetics living on the peripheries of society. 

A non-sectarian might develop special attachment to one among the 
several deities he worships—to what is called tshfa devatd (favourite 
deity)—but this does not mean that he is a member of the sect in which 
that deity occupies the central place. A non-sectarian may also go to a 
sectarian temple and listen to religious discourses, since the principal 
deity of that sect is, after all, a part of the Hindu pantheon. However, his 
mode of worship and his understanding of the discourses would be dif- 
ferent from those of a member of that sect. Many large pilgrim centres 
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like Tirupati, Nathdwara, Mathura, Varanasi and Jagannath Puri attract 
sectarian as well as non-sectarian pilgrims, but there are marked differ- 
ences in the behaviour of the two categories of pilgrims. Usually, a sect- 
arian will have visited his sect’s centre more than once, and will therefore 
be familiar with its sacred geography, modes of worship, and specialist 
priests and other functionaries, and behave in the way his sect has trained 
him to behave. A non-sectarian, on the other hand, 1s often at a loss in 
the sacred complex and requires the help of specialist priests. It is import- 
ant to note that the sectarian and non-sectarian configurations are not 
isolated from one another. As we shall see, the inter-relations between 
the two provide the basis for the non-sectarian's slow movement towards 
the thresbold for entering a sect. 


IV 
Sects in Indian ethnography 


We may recall here the general description of Hinduism, compared with 
other world religions, as a religion that does not have one definite founder, 
one definite deity, one definite sacred text, or an organised church. There- 
fore, Hinduism is often described as acephalous. Not only that, it is often 
"described not as a religion but rather as a way of life. Our problem is to 
place sects in the context of such a religion and its social organisation, 
because normally a sect has a definite founder, a definite deity or set of 
deities, d set of definite sacred texts, a set of rituals, and a social organisation 

Unf ately, the absence of adequate ethnography on sects handicaps 
us in this endeavour. During the colonial period, the ethnography of sects 
did not receive as much attention as that of castes and tribes. The Census, 
the Gazetteers and the Castes-and-Tribes literature paid very little atten- 
tion to sects, and the situation has not improved much after Independence 
Therefore, we are unable to get even elementary information about 
the spread of sects and their population in the country. We need to know 
whether a sect is entirely composed of monks, mystics and priests, or 
whether it also has lay members. In either case, we need to know the 
numbers. The problem is that, besides the large, widespread and well- 
known sects, there are many small and local ones. Some are so small 
that they each have only one or two temples or monasteries, and their lay 
members are found only in a few villages and towns. 

Due to the absence of adequate ethnography we have false notions 
about the geographical spread and sociad composition of sects, particularly 
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of the larger and older ones. For example, it is widely believed that the 
Pushti sect is confined to western India (see even the recent general essay 
on sects by Babb 2003: 228). In fact, however, it also has followers all 
over Delhi, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. Before Par- 
tition, there were small clusters of them in Sind and Punjab—a guru ‘was 
sent to spread the sect in these regions in the 16th century (Bennett 1989: 
55, 64n”; Mishra 1999: 75). After Partition, some of them settled in 
Delhi and nearby cities, and some in cities in Gujarat and Maharashtra. 
Similarly, as regards the Madhva sect, Babb (2003: 228) tells us that 
it has ‘very few ascetics now, although there is a monastery at Udupi’, 
and he does not say a word about its lay followers. He also includes this 
sect among the four south Indian sects that ‘had only a limited direct 
impact on north India, and even in the south only one of them (the Sri 
Sampradaya) remains a strong presence’. However, Vidyarthi reported 
in 1961 (pp. 66-70) that there was a powerful Madhva math in Gaya 
(Bihar), and that the entre Gayawal Brahman caste followed Madhva. 
Vasudev Rao’s recent monograph on the Udupi math (2002: 35) mentions 
several other maths, and includes a map of India showing the Madhva 
centres regularly visited by the Udupi pontiffs. While there is a high 
concentration of these centres in south India, there is considerable dis- 
tribution in almost all other parts of India. As regards the Shri Vaishnava 
sect, there is a tendency in the literature on sect as well as on caste to 
identify it with the Shri Vaishnava or Iyengar Brahmans (as differentiated 
from the Shaiva or Iyer Brahmans). It may well be that all the members 
of the Iyengar caste are Shri Vaishnavas. However, as Parthasarathy 
(1970) has shown, the Shri Vaishnava sect includes many non-Brahman 
castes, including Untouchables. The Iyengar caste may be, as it is often 
called, a sectarian caste, but the Shri Vaishnava sect is not identical with 
it. Rangarajan's (1996) study of this sect in Gujarat has shown bow it 
began to spread ın the 18th century and now has about fifteen temples 
and small clusters of lay members (drawn from Brahman as well as a 
variety of non-Brahman castes) in various parts of Gujarat. 

A remarkable feature of sects is the spread of the ideas of their founders, 
often well beyond the region where they were born. Shankaracharya was 
born in Kerala but worked in many parts of India. Vallabhacharya was 
an Andhra Brahman but his Pushti sect flourished in western and northern 
India. Sahajanand was born 1n a village near Ayodhya but established 
his sect 1n-Gujarat. Dayanand was born in Saurashtra but his Arya Samaj 
flourished in Punjab and western Uttar Pradesh. Ramanuja and Madhva 
did not travel outside south India but their ideas spread across the country, 
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and Shaiva modes of worship, but he says nothing about the monasteries 
or any other aspect of the sect as such;" 

When we turn to studies of sects, we find that the emphasis, if not the 
exclusive attention, is on ascetics, monks and mystics, with very little 
attention given to lay members. It is of course possible that some sects 
are composed exclusively of ascetics, monks and mystics. However, this 
does not mean that all sects are so composed. The degree of attention de- 
voted to ascetics, monks and mystics in sociological writings is largely 
due to the influence of historical and Indological literature, the latter of 
which could not have much information on lay followers due to the nature 
of its sources. It ıs not surprising that when Ghurye, one of the founders 
of sociology in India, wrote about sects in 1953 (published in 1965), he 
wrote mainly about sects among sddhus, and mainly on the basis of Indo- 
logical materials. Field data collected for him by L.N. Chapekar were 
also mostly concerned with the sddhus and not with their followers, and 
Ghurye used these data mainly within the Indological framework. We 
may recall that Ghurye came to sociology via (ndology His colleague 
Thoothi’s early book, The Varsnavas of Gujarat (1935), appears from its 
title to be concerned with the Vaishnava sects, but the portion on sects 1s 
thin. The book deals mainly with sectarian leaders and their doctrines, 
and is flawed in both description and analysis. 

Sects were an important part of Louis Dumont's overall view of Hindu- 
ism. In his influential essay, "World renunciation in Indian religions’ (1960), 
he did refer to ‘worldly adherents’ of sects, but he always returned to 
emphasising the primacy of the renouncer, the sanydsi. Later, in his book 
Homo hierarchicus (1972), he does the same. He first states, ‘Indian re- 
ligious groupings which are readily characterised in terms of renunciation 
are conveniently called sects.’ He then defines sect as ‘a religious grouping 
constituted primarily by renouncers, initiates of the same discipline of 
salvation, and secondarily by their lay sympathisers any of whom may 
have one of the renouncers as a spiritual guru or master’ (p. 233, emphases 
added). Dumont thus postulated a necessary relation between sects and 
renouncers, and considered lay members of a sect as sympathisers and 
therefore secondary. He also dealt with sects almost exclusively at the 


* This does not mean that Srinivas was unaware of sectarian Hinduism. In the Coorg 
book itself he refers, though bnefly, to the distinction between Shaivism and Vaishnavism 
(1952: 184 n'). and indeed he wrote extensively about sects in his later wnungs, including 
our joint article on Hinduism (1968) 
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doctrinal level and, as he himself stated (1960: 37), used mainly Indo- 
logical materials Babb's recent (2003) description of sects as similar to 
clans and lineages emphasises the line of succession of gurus in a sect 
and bypasses other crucial components, particularly the lay members 
and the paraphernalia of specialised functionaries. 

A growing view among sociologists and social anthropologists that 
they should not confine their studies to popular Hinduism but should 
also study institutions of higher or great-tradition Hinduism, along with 
the influence of Dumont’s idea that renunciation is the basis of sects, led 
to emphasis on studying sects in the context of sddhus, sanydsis and swdmis. 
The interest in sddhus is so great that we have now at least two more 
books on them (Gross 1992; Tripathi 1978) in addition to Ghurye’s 1953 
book mentioned earlier. (All three books have almost identical titles.)! 
We also have many excellent studies on monasteries, temples and pilgrim 
centres: Vidyarthi’s on the pilgrim town of Gaya (1961), Appadurai’s on 
the large temple of Parthasarathi Swami in Chennai (1981), Fuller’s on 
the large Minakshi temple in Madurai (1984), van der Veer's on the pilgrim 
centre of Ayodhya (1989), Toomey's on the pilgrim centre of Govardhan 
near Mathura (1994), and Rao's on the Madhva monastery in Udupi 
(2002). These studies throw valuable light on sects in these contexts and 
situations. However, they tell us-very little about the social organisation 
of sects and their relation with common people, sectarian or non-sectarian. 
We have only a few full-length studies covering leaders as well as lay 
mernbers of sects: Singer's study of sects as part of his work on Sanskritic 
Hinduism in Madras city (1972), Williams’ book on the Swaminarayan 
sect 1n Gujarat (1984), Bennett's on the Pushti sect in Ujjain (1989), 
Dube's on the Satnami sect in Chhattisgarh (1998), and Parthasarathy's 
dissertation on the mendicant sect of Dasayyas in Karnataka (1970). Even 
these studies are rather inadequate in their treatment of the laity. 

J.P.S. Uberoi has based his recent study of Sikhism (1996) on what he 
calls the elementary structure of medieval Hinduism and Islam.? In his 
construction of the former, sect is an important element, and it is linked 
with renunciation of the world of caste. For him, Sikhism embodies the 
idea of 'renunciation of renunciation' (ibid.: 17). He uses two sources to 
arrive at this view: (i) the description of the sanydsi orders or sects such 


* There 15 one more book on sadhus (Miller and Wertz 1976). but I regret I have not 
been able to lay my hands on it 

* Practically the whole of Ubeioi's 1994 paper on the elementary structure of medie- 
valism 1s reproduced in his 1996 book. 
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as Jogi and Dadupanthi in the 19th-century ethnography of Punjab, the 
immediate environment of Sikhism; and (ii) the description of sarryds in 
Gonda's work on ancient and medieval Sanskrit texts (ibid.: 6-16). He 
then restructures Dumont's argument and evidence on renunciation, and 
finds it consistent with his own argument, namely, that caste and sect 
were the warp and woof of the fabric of Hinduism (ibid.: 25-26). This 
argument, however, has limited applicability, since both Dumont and 
Uberoi argue that sect is based on the ideology of renunciation. Now, it 
may well be that repudiation of the Hindu idea of renunciation played 
an important role in the origin of Sikhism during the medieval period in 
Punjab, and also that many Hindu sects were based on renunciation. In 
tact, however, many Hindu sects across India repudiated the idea. - 
The literature on sddhus and sanyasis indicates how problematic the 
concept of world-renunciation is. The main problem is that, after a sádhu 
or sanydsi leaves his family and caste, he gets involved in his sect—its 
social organisation, finances and politics. Ghurye made insightful obser- 
vations in this regard on the first page of his 1953 book on sddhus: 


Asceticism as an individual practice gets modified to some extent 
when it brings together more individuals than one. Two or three ascet- 
ics living together or moving together demonstrate that the ascetic 
ideal of complete withdrawal is already partially defeated. They begin 
to find some kind of habitation a necessity. This habitation forms 
a monastic centre There emerge rules to regulate life at the centre. 
Monastic life leads to the endeavour of creating social organisation 
peculiarly fitted for the ascetic life. Thus, asceticism leading in its 
growth to monastic life creates the paradoxical phenomenon of social 
organisation for those who not only negatived but also renounced 
social connections and individual wants. 


Similarly, a folk tale, ‘Baba ki langofi' (The ascetic's loincloth), which 
I have heard in more than one part of India, demonstrates a popular per- 
ception of ascetics, that even a seemingly insignificant acquisition by an 
ascetic leads to complications of worldly existence: 


A naked ascetic lived alone in a hut in a forest. One day he decided he 

should wear a strip of cloth to cover his genitals. Whenever he cleaned 

the strip and kept it for drying, a rat took it away. He decided to keep. 

a cat to drive the rat away. But he had to feed the cat with milk. 

Therefore, he decided to keep a cow. To feed the cow he had to cultivate 
s 
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a piece of land. He also found the work of milking the cow distasteful. 
Therefore, he decided to get married and thus re-enter samsär [world]. 


Both scholarship and folklore thus make two important points. First, 
renunciation of family and caste should not be equated with renunciation 
of the world as a whole. An ascetic leaves one kind of world only to 
enter another. Second, a sect composed entirely of ascetics can survive 
only with support from the world outside it. Such a sect may not have a 
well-defined body of lay members, but it would surely have a loose assem- 
blage of sympathisers, to use Dumont's word. 


VI 
Sects in Indian history 


If, as mentioned earlier, we have no knowledge of the proportion of sect- 
arian versus non-sectarian population in the country today, surely we 
have no knowledge about it in the past. However, it appears from the 
historical literature that the number of sects as well as of their lay fol- 
lowers has been increasing since ancient times. The sects in ancient India 
were most probably composed entirely of monks, mystics and scholars 
living in hermitages and monasteries located in forests and on mountains, 
or of wandering ascetics, without lay followers. The only two sects that 
acquired large numbers of lay followers in that period were Buddhism 
and Jainism, but both were so heterodox that they could not be accom- 
modated within Hinduism. Buddhism eventually spread largely outside 
India, and Jainism claimed to be a separate religion within India. Another 
sect, much later in history, which became popular and eventually claimed 
to be a separate religion, 1s Sikhism. Both Jainism and Sikhism even now 
have many features derived from Hinduism. 

It seems that sects of the kind we now know began to grow after the 
rise of new ideas—not only philosophical and theological ideas but also 
ideas about the social organisation of religion—in south India during 
what Romila Thapar (2003) has called 'threshold times' (c. 300—700) in 
the history of early India. It appears that the earliest sect of this kind was 
founded by Shankara in the 10th century, followed by Ramanuja’s sect 
in the 11th century—the former Shaiva and the latter Vaishnava. A num- 
ber of others then developed gradually, first in the south and then in the 
north. Several new sects have developed fairly recently, for example, 
the Swaminarayan sect at the beginning and the Arya Samaj in the middle 
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of the 19th century. Some others have developed even more recently, and 
some are possibly in the process of being established. For example, the 
three recent movements of Radhasoami, Brahmakumari and Sathya Sai 
Baba studied by Babb (1987) appear to have become sects. The Swadhyaya 
movement founded by Pandurang Shastri Athawale in western India re- 
cently is struggling to become a sect after his death. While the number 
of sects is increasing, the population of almost every established sect 
seems to be growing too. 

We shall never be able to know exactly how the founder of a sect re- 
cruited lay followers. This is not possible even in the case of more recently 
established sects. There are two main reasons. First, in some cases a per- 
son is recognised as the 'founder' after his lifetime. Second, even if he is 
recognised as the founder during his lifetime, his life, and most probably 
the life of his immediate successors also, is shrouded in myths and legends. 
I wonder how much 'truth' the historians are, or will be, able to discover. 


VII 
Recruitment to sects 


We should be able to say something significant about recruitment to 
sects in the past on the basis of what we know about the way sects recruit 
members at present. In this respect, we have to recognise the fundamental 
principle of recruitment to a sect: that is, through initiation by a guru be- 
longing to the sect. Even in the case of families that are already members, 
a child has to be formally initiated. As regards others, that is, members 
of other sects or non-sectarians, the process 1s complex. As far as my 
observations go, Hindu sects recruit most of their new members from 
the vast mass of non-sectarians.!° Rarely does a member of a sect cross 
over or, one may say, get converted to another sect. On the one hand, 
s/he 18 so ensconced in the sect both religiously and socially that s/he has 
hardly any reason to change her/his affiliation. On the other hand, for 
the leaders of a sect the problems of drawing members from other sects 
would be so complicated that they hardly ever try this path of recruitment. 
I have not come across, for example, any sectarian preacher calling in 
his public discourses for the members of other sects to leave their sects 
and join his It is of course possible that a duly initiated member of a sect 


'* Lancy Lobo, a student of Christianity in India, tells me that most of the Hindus who 
converted to Christianity were non-sectarian I wonder if most of the Hindus who converted 
to Islam and Sikhism were also non-sectai1an. 
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might in the course of time move away from it and become part of the 
mass of non-sectarians, and then move toward another sect. 

There is a pattern in the way that non-sectarians join sects. A crucial 
requirement for a non-sectarian is that s/be has to reach a certain threshold 
of belief and behaviour before the guru of a sect decides to initiate her/ 
him as a member. To explain this point, I narrate here two of the many 
cases I know. The first is that of a non-sectarian Gujarati in Delhi who 
married a Pushti woman from Saurashtra, of course within their caste. 
(Marriages between sectarians and non-sectarians are common in every 
caste in Gujarat.) She was intensely involved in the exclusive worship of 
Krishna while he was deeply involved in the worship of several differ- 
ent deities, including Krishna. There was considerable tension between 
the two. She approached her guru for advice, who advised her to exercise 
great patience. (The husband did not have a guru.) Gradually, over a 
period of several years, he moved toward the Pushti sect. He changed 
his style of life, including his diet, and dropped worship of one deity 
after another, except Krishna. He increasingly involved himself ın his 
wife's modes of worship in the home, in visiting Pushti temples, and in 
attending discourses by Pushti gurus. He thus reached the threshold for 
initiation into the sect and consequently was initiated ritually. 

The second case is from Radhvangy village in central Gujarat where 
I did fieldwork in 1955—58. When I began my fieldwork there was not a 
single person belonging to any sect in the village, except one household 
of the Vairagi priest of the Rama temple and one household of the Gosai 
priest of the Shiva temple—both non-Brahman. In 1958, however, an 
ascetic (bhagat) belonging to the Swaminarayan sect came to the vil- 
lage to give discourses for a few days. His visit was organised by a few 
Kanbi-Patidar peasants. They had been going on pilgrimages to the major 
Swamunarayan temple in the area from time to time, just as they went to 
the temples of several other deities. They had met this holy man during 
one of their pilgrimages and he had expressed a wish to visit their village. 
At the village, he not only gave formal discourses and engaged the vil- 
lagers in informal discussions on religious issues, but also gave advice 
to individuals to help them solve personal problems. He captivated the 
minds of the villagers and subsequently visited the village several times. 
The villagers also met him when they visited his temple. During this 
period almost the entire group of about a dozen households of Patidars 
gradually changed their style of life and gravitated toward intense wor- 
ship of Swaminarayan. They thus reached the required threshold and 
were duly initiated into the sect. When I visited the Village a few years 
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later, I found that the leader of the new recruits had built a small shrine 
of Swaminarayan adjoining his house. It is noteworthy that in this second 
case not just one individual but a group of individuals belonging to a 
certain caste were recruited to the sect after they achieved a certain level 
of religiosity: The same can happen on a larger scale. 


VIII 
Sect and caste: The Pushti sect 


If the criterion for recruitment to a sect is initiation of the individual by 
a guru, and if initiation depends on the individual reaching a certain 
threshold of religiosity, does this mean that her/his caste membership 
does not matter? This is the vexed problem of the relation between sect 
and caste, so prominent in the literature on sect and on caste. It is also a 
problem that originated due to the close association of the idea of bhakti 
with sects since at least the founding of Ramanuja's sect in the 11th century 
—although this idea does not seem to be essential for formation of a 
sect. The idea of bhakti made it possible for an individual of any caste, 
even an Untouchable, to seek salvation by intense devotion to a chosen 
deity. While most sects preached this doctrine, hardly any of them put it 
into practice. Unfortunately, as mentioned earlier, we do not have good 
ethnography of sects, and this comes in the way of our dealing with the 
problem adequately. Therefore, I propose to deal with it mainly with 
reference to whatever information I have about two sects I know, namely, 
the Pushti and Swaminarayan sects. 

With regard to the Pushti sect, as mentioned earlier, it is necessary to 
be free from the general impression that it is confined to western India. 
While it appears that a majority of its followers are to be found in Gujarat 
and in Mumbai, Pune and a few other cities in Maharashtra, it also has a 
large following in Delhi, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. 
As mentioned earlier, its followers in pre-Partition Sind and Punjab are 
now settled in Gujarat, Maharashtra and Delhi. Its most important temple, 
one of the richest in India, is located at Nathdwara near Udaipur in Rajasthan 
(see Jindel 1976 for an account of this temple). Kankroli (near Nathdwara) 
and Kota are two other major centres in Rajasthan. Indore and Ujjain are 
among the towns well known as Pushti centres in Madhya Pradesh (for 
Ujjain, see Bennett’s 1989 monograph). The Vraj area in western Uttar 
Pradesh is of course most saored for the sect—it was founded in this 
area, and much of its early literature is in Braj (Vraj) Bhasha, a dialect 
of Hindi—but there is also an important Pushti temple in Varanasi in 
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eastern Uttar Pradesh. The place called Champaran near Raipur in 
Chhattisgarh, where Vallabhacharya was born, 1s another pilgrim centre. 

In addition to the important temples mentioned so far, there are many 
small temples, and their number is increasing. For example, when Vadodara 
was a small town (till about 1950) it had four Pushti temples; now (in 
2006) there are eleven. Delhi had two until recently; now there are three. 
In general, as soon as a substantial Pushti following develops in any 
place the community tends to establish a temple. 

When a sect is as widely spread as this, the castes of many different 
regions are involved. Another complication is that in certain contexts, 
particularly in large cities and in pilgrim centres, members belonging to 
many castes from many regions come together ad interact with one an- 
other. In this situation, we have to deal with the question of caste and 
sect in the context of several different regions. This is an extremely diffi- 
cult task. I will deal with it only in the context of Gujarat. 

Vallabhacharya (1481-1533) was a Telugu Brahman of the Velanadu 
sub-caste. His patrilineal descendants are the gurus of the sect, spread 
over all the regions in north and west India mentioned above.!' The gurus 
marry within their sub-caste, into its families living in north as well as 
south India. I have no space here to describe their complex marriage 
alliances—a fascinating subject. I would make only two observations: 
(i) this lineage is exogamous and enters into alliances with other lineages, 
with a preference for cross-cousin marriage; and (ir) while the gurus’ 
wives enjoy high status, the gurus have to devise stratagems to accord 
respectable status to their daughters vis-à-vis their husbands. 

The sect has only a small number of Gujarati Brahman followers, most 
of whom are scholars (shdstris) specialised ın the study of sectarian texts, 
in giving discourses on them, and in performing certain specialised rituals. 
They come from several different sub-castes. The priests (called Mukhiyaji) 
in the sectarian temples are also Brahmans, but most of them come from 
one or two sub-castes in Rajasthan. There are also Brahman cooks, water- 
carriers and other such servants in the temples as well as in the gurus’ 
households. They are all members of the sect, coming from several differ- 
ent sub-castes, mainly from Rajasthan. 

The majority of followers of the sect are non-Brahman Among them, 
the Vanias (Bantas, a caste composed mainly of traders in the past) form 


l! There 15 no Pusht: guru, noi are there many Pusht followers in south India where 
Vallabha belonged orginally. and wheie the sects founded by his predecessors Shankara, 
Ramanuja. Madhva and Basava flourished. Vallabha appears to have tried to attract fol- 
lowers tbere, but obviously be did not succeed. Why this was so is an intriguing question. 
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the largest proportion. It should.be noted, however, that they are divided 
into about forty sub-castes, which are the effective endogamous units 
(for a general account of castes in Gujarat see Shah 1982; also Shah and 
Desai 1988). The other trading castes represented in the sect in large 
numbers are Bhatia and Lohana. 

The Kanbi-Patidars, traditionally peasants, are also represented in 
the sect in fairly large numbers. They had become members of the sect 
quite early in its history. Remarkably, the manager of the first temple 
established by Vallabhacharya in Vraj in 1520 was a Kanbi-Patidar named 
Krishnadas, and he played a significant role in the early history of the sect 
(Barz 1992a: 28, 53; 1992b: 239-40). 

It is puzzling that the spread of the Pushti sect among the Kanbi- 
Patidars is not reported in the ethnographic literature on Gujarat. Even 
Pocock (1961, 1973), who has written so much on the Patidars, has not re- 
ported it. The main reason seems to be that he did most of his fieldwork in 
a small village with low-status Patidars, while most of the Pushti Patidars 
belonged to high-status, affluent villages, the so-called Chha Gam (literally, 
Six Villages). He failed to see the sectarian dimension of their high status 
in the elaborate hierarchy in the caste. 

The sect also includes followers from a few high-status craftsmen and 
professional castes in towns, such as Soni (goldsmith), Kansara (bronze- 
smith) and Kayasth (scribe). . 

The entire population of the castes mentioned above does not belong 
to this sect The population of every caste is divided into more than one 
sect and into non-sectarians, and the members of every sect are divided 
among more than one caste. A few castes have both Hindu as well as 
Jain members (see Cort 2001: 57—58,.2004; Shah 1982) The proportion 
of Pushti followers differs from caste to caste. Out of the entire spectrum 
of castes in Gujarat, it is the trading castes, the elite section of the peasant 
caste, and the higher craftsmen castes which are represented in large 
numbers in the sect, while Brahmans are represented in small numbers. 
Almost all of these followers are urban residents A large part of the urban 
population belonging to many other castes and the vast mass of the rural 
population belonging to a number of castes and tribes are not represented 
at all. The members of the trading castes and the elite families of the 
peasant caste appear to have been the earliest recruits in the sect. 

When we consider the varna affiliation of castes (jdtis) mentioned 
above we face some intriguing questions. (i) Even though the founder 


U [ visited this village when Pocock was doing fieldwork there. The chapter on the 
Pushti sect in his 1973 book ıs not based on fieldwork in this or any other village 
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and the gurus have been Brahmans, why have they not been able to attract 
Brahmans in large numbers to the sect? (ij) Although the Rajputs, that is, 
Kshatriyas, are next in the varna hierarchy, why are they not represented 
in significant numbers in the sect? (iii) Although the Vanias, Bhatias and 
Lohanas belong to the Vaishya varna, the third in the varna hierarchy, 
why are they the largest constituent of the sect? (iv) Although the Kanbi- 
Patidars and the craftsmen castes would be considered as Shudra accord- 
ing to classical texts, they claim to belong to the Vaishya varna, and this 
claim has been generally accepted for quite some time (see Shah and 
Shroff 1959 for a discussion of the claim). Why are they represented in 
fairly large numbers in the sect? It is not easy to answer these questions. 
All the same, the answers seem to le in the ritual hierarchy of jätis that 
has developed in Gujarat, based mainly on the level of sanskritisation. 
The Pushti sect occupies the higher rungs of this hierarchy, while the 
middle and lower rungs are not represented in the sect at all—for example, 
the Kolis, the largest single jati, the Untouchables and the tribals belong 
to this category. 

We may discuss at this point a general belief regarding the Pushti sect 
prevalent in the literature on Hinduism at least since Max Weber wrote 
about it in his book on Hinduism and Buddhism (published originally 
in German in 1916, and translated into English in 1958). Babb’s recent 
review article on sects (2003: 228) also repeats the same belief. Weber 
stated that the dominant ideas of the sect were favourable to the develop- 
ment and extension of business relations, and that this explains why the 
sect attracted the Vanias and other trading castes in large numbers (1958: 
314-16). This is a facile correlation. First of all, it does not explain why 
members of so many non-trading castes, particularly the peasant caste 
of Kanbi-Patidars, were attracted to the sect. Second, why are the Brah- 
man gurus, sAdstris, and priests and some other functionaries in temples 
of the sect not traders? Third, why does every caste, including the Vania. 
have members belonging to more than one sect, as also non-sectarians? 
Fourth, even during pre-British times all Vanias were not traders Many 
of them were employed in the bureaucracies of Hindu as well as Muslim 
kings, at every level from minister down to village accountant, and some 
were teachers, scholars and practitioners of Ayurvedic medicine. 

With the establishment of British rule in the beginning of the 19th 
century in western India, the Vanias took to Western education and joined 
the new bureaucracy and new professions in a big way. That is to say, this 
change had begun to occur at least a century before Weber wrote about 
the sect He used information from literature available to him, which 
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was long out of date. Moreover, this literature was based on rather super- 
ficial observation, of just a few gurus and their followers, and only in the 
city of Bombay. Some of it was biased, mainly the writings of a West- 
ernised journalist and social reformer determined to malign the sect, and 
the proceedings of a libel case against him before a British judge in the 
1860s in Bombay (anon. 1862; Jordens 1992; Mehta 1968-69; Mulji 1865). 
This information passed on from one uncritical scholar to another and 
reached Weber at the beginning of the 20th century. Weber found a fit 
between this information and his thesis of 'the Protestant ethic and the 
spirit of capitalism’, and then made it a part of his grand theory about re- 
ligion and society in the non-Christian world. Many modern social scien- 
tists have perpetuated his ideas without critical examination.” 

The existence of many castes in the Pushti sect in Gujarat alone— 
each differentiated internally and from others—makes the question of 
the relation between sect and caste complicated. If we consider the. castes 
represented in the sect in all the regions of India, the question becomes 
even more complicated. The very idea that an entire caste has a uniform 
economic as well as religious ethic 1s misplaced, and therefore, the attempt 
to consider the former as the cause of the latter is based on a false premise." 


IX 
Sect and caste: The Swaminarayan sect 


The Swaminarayan sect is a relatively young but rapidly expanding sect in 
Gujarat. Its founder, first named Ghanashyam and then Sahajanand, was 
born in 1781 in Chhapia, a village near Ayodhya in modern Uttar Pradesh, 
into the Sarvariya Brahman caste. After a long period of wandering as 
an ascetic in different parts of India, he was initiated as a disciple of 
Ramanand Swamu, a guru of the Ramanuja sect in Saurashtra around 1800.5 


? Reliance on doubtful sources also led Weber to describe the Pusht sect as ‘orgiastic’ 
and ‘hedonistic’ (see 1958: 314-16). Even the account of the sect given by a modern 
social anthropologist such as Pocock is coloured by this view (see chapters 5 and 6 in his 
1973 book). His account also suffers from many ethnographic errors For more realistic 
accounts. sce Bennett 1989. Jordens 1992 and Williams 1984. 

'4 The widely-held assumption in the literature on caste that every caste was homo- ~ 
gencous in the past ıs false The assumption us derived from ethnographic accounts written 
by colonial ethnographers and administrators and based on superficial observanon. Few 
social scientists have examined it with reference to hard historical data. 

5 As mentioned earlier, the Ramanuja sect has prevailed in Gujarat since at least the 
18th century 
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(Ramanand was originally a Brahman from north India, probably from 
Bihar.) In about 1802 the guru appointed Sahajanand as his successor. 
Shortly thereafter the guru died, leaving Sahajanand as the effective head 
of the group of his disciples. Sahajanand then assumed the name 
Swaminarayan, and his disciples began to consider him a manifestation 
of god, Bhagwan. He died in 1830. ' 

During these twenty-eight or so years as leader, Swaminarayan in- 
ducted a large number of ascetic as well as householder followers in Gujarat 
(including Saurashtra and Kutch), and established six large temples. An ` 
elaborate hierarchical organisation of ascetics developed, bringing in its 
wake tensions and conflicts. In the last few years of his life, Swaminarayan 
decided to introduce the householder element—in other words, the patri- 
lineal principle—in the organisation of the sect. He revived the relationship 
with his family in Chhapia that he had snapped at a young age. He for- 
mally adopted a son from each of his two brothers and installed them as 
Acharyas of the two major temples, at Ahmedabad and Vadtal respect- 
ively, declared their position as hereditary, and carved out for them 
two territorial jurisdictions (say, dioceses). The Acharyas married within 
their caste in Uttar Pradesh and perpetuated the line of succession. The 
Acharya's position existed alongside that of the Mahant, the head of the 
hierarchy of ascetics. A complicated relationship, with the potential for 
conflict, developed between the two. 

The literature on the sect often describes the division of functions be- 
tween the Acharya and the Mahant as secular and spiritual respectively. 
The latter is often described as Dev Paksha (divine party, gods' party) in 
modern political parlance. However, this is an oversimplification of real- 
ity. Apart from the fact that the Acharya has the authority to appoint the 
Mahant, to install the images of deities in new temples, and to perform 
several other important religious functions, the laity look upon him as 
the inheritor of Swaminarayan's divinity. On the whole, therefore, the 
Acharya has superiority over the Mahant. However, this has not prevented 
crisis situations from emerging from time to time. 

Perpetual tension between the Acharyas and the ascetics provoked the 
ascetics to organise dissident movements at the beginning of the 20th 
century. In 1906 Swami Yagnapurushdas led a major schism under the 
name of Bochasanvasi Akshar Purushottam Sanstha (sansthd = institution). 
He claimed succession from Gunatitanand Swami, who was senior to 
Sahajanand among the disciples of Ramanand but who had accepted 
Sahajanand's leadership after Ramanand’s death The ascetics and the 
laity of this new institution accept Swaminarayan's divinity but revere 
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Gunatitanand as well. The major differences between the parent and 
the new institution are organisational rather than theological. First of all, 
the new institution is managed entirely by ascetics. Second, although 
Gunatitanand was a Brahman, all the successive gurus have been non- 
Brabman.'* The present guru, Pramukh Swami, who has presided over 
the sect since 1951, is a Kanbi-Patidar. On the whole, the new institu- 
tion is ‘liberal’ and ‘progressive’ in coming to terms with the forces of 
modernisation. 

The older sect needed some Brahmans as priests in its larger temples 
and as teachers in its parhshalas. Otherwise, the sect attracted very 
few Brahmans as ascetics or as lay members Kavi Narmad (1833—86), 
an eminent observer and critic of the social life of his time, stated that 
Swaminarayan tried hard to recruit Brahmans into hus sect but did not 
succeed (Kavi 1888: 63). Similarly, the sect attracted very few Vanias. 
Jt attracted the Kanbi-Patidars in large numbers (except their elite, Pushti 
section), along with Rajputs, Kathis, Thakkars (a ritually lower trading 
caste) and several artisan, craftsman and servant castes of lower ritual 
status such as Bards, Barbers, Carpenters and Tailors. Only very recently 
has a small number of Brahmans and Vanias entered the sect. Even now, 
however, for the vast majority of Gujarat's lower-caste, Untouchable 
and tribal population, the sect i$ out of bounds. On the whole, the caste 
base of the sect has been lower than that of the Pushti sect. This seems to 
be related to the level of sanskritisation of the two sects. While the founda- 
tional literature of the Pushti sect is in Sanskrit, that of the Swaminarayan 
sect is in Gujarati, except for one Sanskrit text written by Sahajanand. 
Similarly, while the rituals ın Pushti temples are elaborate, and follow 
the ancient traditions, the rituals in Swaminarayan temples are simple. 
The Swaminarayan sect, therefore, has greater appeal among the middle 
and lower castes with lower degrees of sanskritisation. 

The caste base of the new institution of the Swaminarayan sect does 
not seem to be different, except that it has recently recruited some Un- 
touchables on the condition that they use their own separate temples 
(see Williams 1984: 148). It is different, however, from the older sect in 
attracting large numbers of ascetics as well as lay members from the 
educated, modernised, professional class in India as well as abroad. This 


16 Williams (1984: 46, Table LIT) identifies the varna of the first successor of Gunantanand 
Swami as Sat-Shudra, and his jän as Tanor, and the varna of the next two successors Ab 
Vaishya. but does not menton their jaf. He first idenufies the fourth successor also as 
Yosbya, but Inter (p 51) as Patel (that is, Kanbi-Patidar). Members of the Bochasanvas: . 
Akshm Purushottam Sanstha are ambivalent about the importance of the talor Mahant. 
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has made the new institution one of the richest among the sects in a short 
time. It has established more than 200 temples, some of’ which are large 
and impressive, particularly the ones in Gandhinagar (the capital of 
Gujarat), London, Chicago, Houston, and the most recent in New Delhi. 


X | 
Reflections on sect and caste 


Let us now put together the threads of formation regarding the relation 
between sect and caste. India is so vast and diverse and our knowledge 
of its religion and society so meagre that we have to be cautious in making 
sweeping generalisations in this matter. We should not therefore rule 
out the possibility of the existence of a few sects composed of members 
belonging to only one caste. However, as far as we know at present, all 
sects are composed of members belonging to more than one caste, and 
all of the members follow caste regulations. It seems to be true, as Dumont 
has stated, that ‘a sect cannot survive on Indian soil if it denies caste’ 
(1960: 37); and also, as Pocock has stated, that 'the sect which opposes 
caste regulations becomes, finally, itself a caste’ (1973: 151). The Lingayats 
of south India are the only case, frequently cited in the literature, of a 
sect which denied caste but ended by itself becoming a caste. This case, 
however, needs to be examined with more careful research, both historical 
and ethnographic." The denial of caste by the scnptures of a sect (the 
cryptic statements by Dumont and Pocock appear to refer to only scrip- 
tural denials) should not be construed as indicating the empirical non- 
existence of caste in the sect. While the founder would have preached 
against caste, he as well as his successors would not have ignored the 
caste principle in recruiting followers, nor would the members have 1g- 
nored it after recruitment. For example, as Lorenzen has shown, although 
Kabir has been widely hailed as an apostle preaching against religious 
and caste distinctions, ‘the monks of the Kabir Panth have Hinduised 
and Sanskritised the panth so that [today] it is flatly a Vaishnava Hindu 


17 Suresh Patil's recent pape: (2003) shows that the Lingayats are really a sect composed 
of membeis drawn fiom a numbe: of different castes. and that each of the castes retains 
its identity and status after inclusion in the sect. He states: ‘All the castes that are found in 
northern Karnataka have a Lingayat subgroup amongst them’ (p 185) This suggests that 
every caste 1s divided into sectarians (probably of more than one sect) and non-sectanans 
It 1s a different matter, however, that ın the modern political arena the Lingayat elite has 
begun to claim that the Lingayats are not Hindu but a separate religion altogether 
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sect’ with caste distinctions (1987a, 1987b). I have also observed that 
Kabir's pictures today show the usual U-shaped Vaishnava mark on his 
forehead. 

The significant issue, however, is not whether a sect denies caste, but 
the question of which castes in the hierarchy of castes are recruited to 
membership of which sect. To put it differently, we have to see which 
rungs of the caste ladder are occupied by a sect. In no case does the 
membership of a sect cover the entire caste hierarchy. As we have seen 
in the case of the Pushti and Swaminarayan sects, each sect covers only 
a certain portion of the hierarchy, and the portion covered by one sect is 
not identical with the portion covered by another. Significantly, even the 
‘subaltern’ Satnami sect, studied by the historian Saurabh Dube (1993: 
2, 45; 1998: 41, 43, 63), includes mainly the higher-status Untouchable 
caste of Chamars (leather-workers) and small sections of two other castes 
of almost equal status, namely, Teli (oil pressers) and Rawat (graziers). 
But it excludes the lower Untouchable castes of Mehtar (sweeper), Ghasia 
(horse cleaner) and Dhobi (washerman). The Satnami sect also includes 
only one of the several sections of the Chamar caste.!* 

Another major issue is the nature of relations between members of 
different castes included in a sect. In this respect, we have to compare 
the nature of interaction between the members of different castes within 
a sect and that between the members of the same castes outside of it, that 
is, between their non-sectarian members. As far as my limited observation 
goes, the sectarian fellowship tends to break caste barriers to a significant 
extent, and in many respects—except the hard core of caste endogamy. 
The fellowship is often expressed in fictional kinship terms such as guru- 
bhài (guru-brother) and guru-bahén (guru-sister) between the followers 
of a common guru. 


XI 
The origin and development of sects 


The question of why the caste base of every sect is different seems to be 
related to the way the sect originated and grew. It is an extremely diffi- 
cult question to handle in the absence of sound historical research on the 
subject. We may only suggest a few ideas. 


! Although Dube mentions a few other castes, particularly Telis and Rawats. as included 
in the Satnami sect (1993 2, 1998: 41, 43), be does not discuss their relation with the 
Chamars, and goes on to consider the sect as constituted exclusively of Chamars. Similarly, 
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There may be considerable truth in Dumont's observation (1960: 47) 
that the renouncers have contributed creative ideas in Hinduism. However, 
his statement that ‘{nJot only the founding of sects and their maintenance, 
but the major ideas, the "inventions" are due to the renouncer’, is question- 
able. We should recognise that throughout Indian history, along with 
scholars of religion there were also scholars in other fields such as lan- 
guage, literature, philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, medicine and other 
sciences, and they influenced one another. If an intellectual wished to 
write down his ideas on religion, he required at least some competence 
in language, literature, philosophy and logic, if not also in some other 
fields of learning "° But not all the intellectuals, not even those in the field 
of religion, were renouncers. 

We should also place these intellectuals in the context of certain social 
institutions. We have to consider not only the renouncers' monasteries 
but also the pafhshdlds, royal courts, and urban communities such as 
Varanasi, Mathura, Puri, Srirangam and Tanjore, where intellectuals from 
different parts of the country congregated in large numbers. À common 
theme in the biographies of founders of sects is how every one of them 
was victorious—in reality or in myth—in debates (shdstrürtha) between 
scholars in many intellectual centres and royal courts With the decline 
of Sanskrit as the vehicle of intellectual discourse, the rise of regional 
languages, the slow but steady spread of Arabic and Persian and the 
spread of Islamic power, new centres of intellectual life developed. Even 
the Mughal court became a centre for religious debate. (For a succinct 
account of these and other changes in intellectual life during the 17th 
century, see Pollock 2001.) Almost all the older sects, beginning with 
Shankaracharya's, seem to have originated in intellectual debates in the 
institutions mentioned above. A new religious message often reflected a 
sharp difference of opinion with established views. 


although he mentons that the Kanaujia Chamais, a major division among the Chamars in 
the 1egion, have not joined the sect (1998 40), his book gives the impression that the 
entie Chamar caste has joined the sect. All in all. bis assertion that the Satnamis combine 
the features of both caste and sect remains unsupported by his own data. In fact, his work 
illustrates the mgument that every sect ıs composed of members drawn from more than 
one caste. and every caste is divided among non-sectanans and members of more than 
one sect 

1 The various fields of traditional learning, despite their diversity, seem to share certain 
basic categories. I am thankful to McKim Marriott for sharing with me the draft of hus 
paper, ‘Some basic categories of Indic science’, wherein he tries to deduce the basic 
categones used in sambhya, Tyurvéda, dharmashastra, natyashdstra and syonsha. 
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It is noteworthy that many of the debates that led to the establishment 
of sects were concerned with oppositions, such as those of dvaita and 
advaita, Shiva and Vishnu, male and female deities, renouncer and house- 
holder, Brahman and non-Brahman, vertical and horizontal marks, linear 
and circular marks, and so on. There was a continuous play, if I may say 
so, of oppositions: rejecting an existing opposition and postulating a new 
one, reversing it, adding a middle term, and so on. A new sect would reject 
at least some of the existing oppositions and postulate new ones. And 
the process would go on. An innovative thinker, with a distinctively new 
message and a sizeable number of disciples, became the founder of a sect. 

We should not rule out the role of inspiration and revelation in the 
origin of a religious leader. Even miracles, as the leader himself and his 
followers perceived them, might play a role. However, intellectual con- 
cerns seem to have played a major role in the origin of many sects. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that the founders of all the older sects were 
intellectuals and wrote the foundational literature of their sects. If the 
founder of a sect himself did not write the foundational literature, other 
intellectuals were persuaded to do it It is well known that Chaitanya, 
the founder of the Gaudiya Vaishnava sect, did not write more than a 
few verses. However, he deputed six of his learned followers to go to 
Vrindavan, a centre of Vaishnava scholarship, so that they could inter- 
act with the intellectuals there and produce sectarian literature (see 
Dimock 1966: 43-44). I mentioned earlier that Sahajanand, the founder 
of the Swaminarayan sect, wrote only one text in Sanskrit. However, 
according to historian Makrand Mehta (1986), Sahajanand had several 
texts written in Sanskrit by Brahman scholars, at least some of whom 
were not followers of the sect. Lorenzen (1987b) shows how the initially 
anti-intellectual Kabir Panth came under the influence of higher-caste 
Sanskritic intellectuals and transformed itself into a Vaishnava sect. Even 
the Satnami sect among the Untouchables in Chhattisgarh had its sectarian 
literature written by a Brahman, albeit one who had lost his caste because 
of his marriage to a Chamar (see Dube 1998: 115-43). 

We should inquire how many of the traditional institutions of learning 
continue to be active, and how many modern academic institutions such 
as universities, research institutes and learned societies have become 
centres of creative thinking on religion. It is a striking fact that most uni- 
versities in India, unlike those in the West, do not have a department of 
religious studies. Their departments of sociology and social anthropology, 
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and the social science research institutes, also do little research on religion.” 


While modern academic institutions are not engaged in creative thinking 
on religion, we may wonder how much creative thinking has remained 
among older sects, and how much is to be found in the new sects that 
have emerged. 

The path of propagation of the founder's new message was usually 
strewn with obstacles, but the strength of his ideas and his organisational 
skill led to the growth of the sect. Often he or his successors had to com- 
promise and adapt the message to overcome the obstacles. The real chal- 
lenge for the founder and his disciples was the identification of groups 
and categories of people who could be won over as lay members of the 
sect. Every new sect faced a set of established sects in every region As 
I suggested earlier, it was not easy for a sect to draw members from 
other sects, but it could easily attract persons from the vast mass of non- 
sectarians. I would now suggest that the threshold of religiosity required 
of a caste, or a section of it, or even an individual in it, for entry into a sect 
depended by and large on the level of Sanskritisation reached by the 
individual or the group. 

A brief intervention regarding the concept of Sanskritisation is nec- 
essary here because there is considerable misunderstanding about it. 
Ihave discussed this problem elsewhere and at some length (2005, 2006), 
and will therefore deal with it here briefly. Usually, Sanskritisation is 
understood to be a process of emulation of the religion and culture of the 
upper castes by the lower castes, enabling the latter’s upward mobility 
in the caste hierarchy. This, however, is an application in a specific context 
of a more general concept. Srinivas enunciated the concept first in his 
book on the Coorgs (1952), basing it on his distinction between Sanskritic 
and non-Sanskritic Hinduism. He elaborated it further in his later writings: 


Sanskritisation ... means also the spread of certain values which are 
not directly connected with the caste system (1956: 93). 


Sanskritisation 1s not confined to any single part of the country, but is 
widespread in the subcontinent. including remote and forested areas. 
It affected a wide variety of groups, both those within the Hindu fold 


® On the whole, there are few regular bases for scholaily thinking about religion and 
its relation with other aspects of society in modern India. A false notion of secularism 
prevalent among the intelligentsia, including many academics, has prevented a realistic 
understanding of a society that 1s deeply religious. 
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and others outside it. It was even carried to neighbouring countries 
such as Ceylon, Indonesia, and Tibet... Sanskritisation is a profound 
and many-sided cultural process, only a part of which has structural 
relevance (1967: 68). 


There has been a continuous process of Sanskritisation throughout India 
for centuries, at all levels of the caste order, among all so-called tribes, 
and in families and lineage groups within every caste and tribe. 

We should not rule out the possibility of some social or political organ- 
isation, like the present-day Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh or the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad, trying to spread Sanskritic Hinduism in an organised 
manner (if not by force) among less-Sanskritised groups such as the lower 
castes, Dalits and tribals. However, Sanskritisation has traditionally been 
a very slow and incremental process at the ground level in villages and 
towns, in tbe absence of organised effort by such agents. Sanskritic Hindu- 
ism consists of countless little items of behaviour. Individuals and small 
groups emulate these items of behaviour, one after another, imitating 
those of their immediate neighbours (not necessarily Brahmans) whom 
they consider to be higher in status. For a member of a caste on a lower 
rung of the ladder, the object of emulation might be the caste immediately 
above it, or a non-caste institution such as a temple, religious discourse 
or book: Aggregation of such items of behaviour in a group might lead it 
to announce its achievement at some dramatic event. A religious leader 
might come to a village or town to preach Sanskritic behaviour, but his 
visit usually follows, not precedes, the achievement of a certain level of 
Sanskritisation. In any case, this sort of preaching has been going on for 
centuries, and is different from the kind of efforts made to spread Sanskritic 
Hinduism by modern organisations of the type mentioned above. 

Let us return to the question of the level of Sanskritisation required of 
an individual or a group for recruitment to a sect. The main reason for 
this requirement is that all earlier sects operated generally at the Sanskritic 
level. The founder of almost every sect began his career at this level. As 
mentioned, often his message arose out of intellectual debates in centres 
of learning. These debates took place in Sanskrit, and in the context of 
classical texts and of the religion enshrined in them The founder of the 
sect and his disciples also laid out his ideas in Sanskrit. Even after intel- 
lectual debates began to take place in regional languages and the founder 
laid out his ideas in a regional language, the debates and the new ideas 
carried on the legacy of Sanskritic Hinduism. Almost all the key words 
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used in these debates were of Sanskritic origin. Therefore, propagation 
of new ideas of a sect required a certain level of Sanskritisation in a 
population for it to receive and absorb these ideas. Since urban centres, 
particularly the higher castes and classes in them, had reached higher 
levels of Sanskritisation, sectarian Hinduism was for long a prominent 
feature of urban communities, particularly of the upper castes and classes 
in them. The extent to which it had spread in rural communities seems to 
have varied in different parts of the country. It appears to have spread to 
a greater extent in villages in south India, because sectanan movements 
emerged there much earlier and because the Brahmans enjoyed higher 
secular status on account of their substantial land grants. Sectarian Hindu- 
ism had certainly not spread to rural areas to any significant extent until 
recently in the parts of western and north India that I know.”! 


XII 
Sects among the Dalits and Adivasis 


The problem of the relation between sects on the one hand and Dalits 
(ex-Untouchables) and Adivasis (or tribals) on the other requires special 
attention. Unfortunately, we have very little information, historical or 
ethnographic, about either category, and the available information does 
not enable us to answer crucial questions. I will therefore deal with only 
a few questions in a preliminary way. 

As regards the Untouchables, we have to keep in mind the fact that 
this is a highly differentiated category. In every region the Untouchables 
are divided into several castes (jätis), which are arranged in a hierarchy. 
In Gujarat, for example, the highest caste is Garoda (derived from guru). 
They claim to be Brahmans, wear the sacred thread like other Brahmans, 
and carry such Brahmanic surnames as Joshi, Pandya, Trivedi and Vyas. 
They were quite literate and could read Hindu scriptures even in the past. 
They perform priestly functions for other Untouchable castes. The lowest 
caste is Bhangi (scavenger and menial servant). In between these two 
castes are Vankar (weaver), Chamar (leatherworker), Senwa (rope maker, 
menial servant) and a few others. The internal hierarchy is based on ritual 
criteria, mainly of purity and pollution, for which reason it is often said 


?! On the issue of rural-urban differences, see my 1988 paper. See also Singer 1972 
for a discussion of the relation between Sankrinic Hinduism and urbanism. 
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that there is untouchability among the Untouchables. Bits and pieces of 
information I have indicate that the process of Sanskritisation operates 
among all these castes, the higher ones being more Sanskritised than 
the lower. 

All interpreters of the idea of bhakti, sectarian as well as non-sectarian, 
insist that an Untouchable has the same freedom to follow the path of 
bhakti as the Brahman. Founders of sects since the time of Ramanuja 
have gone out of their way to stress this idea, and a few sects are said to 
have admitted Untouchables into their fold. These are, however, general 
statements, and do not specify which of the Untouchable castes are ad- 
mitted into a sect. Since normally all the members of a caste would not 
be recruited, we do not know the criteria on which individuals are ad- 
mitted. We also do not know the kind of status they are accorded within 
the sect, and the kind of relations they are able to develop with members 
of higher castes within the sect—for example, whether the fictional 
kinship terms guru-bhdi and guru-bahén are extended to them. 

We do not know if there are other sects, like the Satnamis, which are 
confined to the Untouchables. As mentioned earlier, however, the Satnami 
sect is composed of members of only three castes which occupy a cer- 
tain position in the hierarchy of Untouchable castes, and it has not ad- 
mitted certain other lower castes. Moreover, all members of the dominant 
Chamar caste are not members of the sect. The sect 1s also influenced by 
Sanskritic Hinduism, as indicated by the existence of sectarian literature 
written for it by a Brahman. Sectarian Hinduism has thus penetrated the 
Untouchable section of the society. The extent of penetration and its 
preconditions and consequences are a crucial field of inquiry. 

As regards the spread of sects among the Adivasi tribes, significant 
developments seem to have taken place in recent times. We may recall 
here Surajit Sinha’s paper (1966) which adalyses at some length the in- 
fluence of the Vaishnavism of the Chaitanya sect among the Bhumij of 
Manbhum district in present Jharkhand state. Sinha also notes S.C. Roy's 
earlier (1912) brief mention of the influence of the same sect among the 
neighbouring Mundas of Ranchi. Lorenzen (19872) traces the influence 
of the Kabir Panth among several tribes in Bihar, Chhattisgarh and 
Madhya Pradesh since the 19th century. Nandini Sundar (1997: 242) re- 
ports that the Gayatri and Brahmakumari sects have made notable head- 
way in south Bastar. Lal’s exploratory study (1977) reported the presence 
of seven sectarian movements among the tribals of south Gujarat. Another 
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exploratory study (Lobo 1992) has reported the presence of as many as 
nine sectarian groups among the tribals in more or less the same area. 
Sinha and Ekka (2003) have shown how the Pranami sect, with its main 
centre at Jamnagar in Saurashtra, has spread among the Patelia on the 
border between Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh. Hardiman (2003) has 
narrated the formation of a new sect among the Bhils on the Gujarat- 
Rajasthan border. 

These reports suggest that sectarian Hinduism is possibly much more 
prevalent among tribal people than is generally believed to be the case. 
In order to locate its presence and to understand it we have to change the 
reigning approaches in the study of tribal people in sociology and social 
anthropology. It is well known that the terms ‘tribe’ and 'aborigine' are 
of Western origin, introduced by the colonial rulers in the late 18th and 
early 19th century. The present Indian terms, janajdti and Adivasi, are 
translations of these English terms. Every so-called tribal group in earlier 
times was referred to by its individual name; there was no generic term. 
It is ironic that the very scholars who accept these facts consider these 
groups as discrete, different, and isolated from the rest of Hindu society. 
Most of the information about them becomes available only with the 
establishment of colonial rule, by which time we find them already infused 
by Hinduism in various degrees. Those sections of the tribes who lived 
in close proximity to Hindus—as indeed many of them did—achieved a 
higher degree of Sanskritisation. Even those tribals who lived in so-called 
inaccessible areas in hills and forests experienced some degree of 
Sanskritisation. In my view, tribals were all part of the vast mass of non- 
sectarian Hindus. Over the last two centuries the process of Sanskritisation 
has intensified among all of them. If Hindu sects recruit them into their 
fold, or if new sects emerge among them, they will be building on a 
foundation already laid by a long process of Sanskritisation. To call this 
*conversion', as some scholars have dóne recently, is to misunderstand 
the reality, to say the least 


XIII 
Sects, social structure and social change 


I hope the above discussion is adequate to support my main argument 
that, at least since the 12th century, sects have been a crucial component 
of Hindu religion and society. I would not maintatn, like Emile Durkheim, 
that religion is an apotheosis of society. Religious ideas and symbols 
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have a certain autonomy. However, society does intervene and influence 
them. Hence, sects need to be considered an important component of 
social structure—a component in its own right and not just another form 
of some other structure such as caste. Any disregard of this fact would 
obstruct the clear understanding both of religion and society, and of sect 
and caste. i 

Hopefully, the above discussion has also shown that, while knowledge 
of the way a sect was founded and developed is important, sociologists 
and social anthropologists must focus on the present situation, leaving 
the former to historians or to anthropologists and sociologists who can 
do competent historical research. The present situation poses many prob- 
lems of inquiry, a few of which I mention here. 

In every sect, changes have taken place from time to time in domestic 
as well as temple worship. We should study these changes and the manner 
in which they were brought about. Let me give just one illustration. In 
the Pushti sect in the past, water lifted from wells in a pot tied to a rope 
was considered ‘pure’, and used in worshipping the deity: in bathing him, 
in offering it to him for drinking, and in cooking various items of food 
for him. When tap water began to be used in the country, it was considered 
‘impure’ for use in worship. The problem was solved for some time by 
using tap water only for human consumption and bringing a small quantity 
of well water for use in worship. Gradually, however, the water table in 
wells went down and most wells dried up. Therefore, the members of the 
sect approached the gurus for an dgnyd (command) to allow them to use 
tap water in worship, since only the gurus had the adhikdr (authority) to 
change liturgical practices. Eventually they got the command. Problems 
also arose with regard to the fuel used for cooking food for the deity: it 
was changed from firewood to coal, from coal to kerosene, and from 
kerosene to liquefied petroleum gas. Similar problems have arisen with 
regard to many other matters, and been resolved only by the gurus’ com- 
mands. Changes in rituals among non-sectarians do not seem to require 
such sanction. 

With the beginning of British rule in the 19th century, one of the chal- 
lenges faced by every sect was that it had to operate within the confines 
of law and jurisprudence of Western origin. This legal change often re- 
quired the formation of trusts, committees, associations, foundations 
and similar modern institutions with such offices as president, chair- 
man, secretary, treasurer, and so on. These institutions in tum.brought 
about subtle changes in the relationship between the religious leaders 
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and the laity, between the sect and the various organs of the state, and in 
the internal functioning of the sect. This is a major area of research. 

We have noted how the founder of almost every sect made institutional 
arrangements during his lifetime to perpetuate his ideas and work. The 
differences in institutional arrangements of different sects require com- 
parative study before any general statements are made about them. How- 
ever, these differences seem to revolve around two main principles in 
the recruitment of heads of sects: the guru-shishya parampard (teacher— 
pupil tradition) and vamsa parampard (lineage tradition). Some sects 
follow one or the other tradition exclusively, and others a combination 
of the two. The sects composed exclusively of ascetics follow only the 
teacher-pupil tradition, as for example most sects found at the kumbh 
mélds. The sect founded by Vallabhacharya, on the other hand, follows 
the lineage tradition exclusively, and was perhaps the first to do so. The 
gurus in the Satnami sect are also patrilineal descendants of its founder 
Ghasiram (Dube 1993: 2; 1998: 2, 58). The Shri Vaishnava sect has both 
ascetic and householder gurus, and its Dasayya sub-sect includes house- 
holder mendicants belonging to the non-Brahman touchable as well 
as Untouchable castes (see Parthasarathy 1970). As mentioned earlier, 
Sahajanand, the founder of the Swaminarayan sect, was an ascetic but 
decided towards the end of his life to create two dioceses each headed 
by an Acharya who would be a member of his family. Initially he adopted 
two sons of his two brothers He also created the position of Mahant to 
be occupied by the head of the hierarchy of ascetics However, the dis- 
sident sect, Bochasanvasi Akshar Purushottam Sanstha, decided to follow 
the ascetic tradition exclusively. 

The institutional arrangements have played an extremely important 
role in the growth of every sect. Since they were made by the founder 
himself, they acquire a certain sacred and therefore immutable character, 
and become a vested interest of some group or other within the sect. 
Nevertheless, they change over time because they have to meet tHe chal- 
lenges of the changing social environment. The dynamics of these changes 
require intensive study. 

A significant recent change is the involvement of sects 1n modem, 
secular, developmental activities: setting up hospitals, schools, colleges, 
universities and homes for senior citizens, and organising relief work 
after earthquakes, fires and floods. These activities bring not only the 
leaders and the laity but also the sect as a whole and the state into closer 
relationship. They also seem to give a new meaning to religion. 


y 
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Are sects generating new philosophical and theological ideas in modern 
times? To put it in Dumont's words, are sects playing a cregtive role in 
Indian society and culture in modern times? This is a most cha#enging 
question and requires most careful inquiry. Only a few sects undergo 
such radical transformation as the Kabir Panth: from a syncretic Hindu- 
Muslim sect to a Sanskritised Hindu Vaishnava one. Every other sect 
appears, on the surface, to be engaged in preserving its old ideas and prac- 
tices. Under the surface, however, changes are taking place in every sect. 
These changes seem to be taking three main directions: (i) a sect might 
borrow ideas from one or more other sects and integrate them into its 
inherited ideas; (ii) a sect might change its emphasis from one to another 
of its inherited ideas; or (iii) a sect might absorb some modern ideas, 
such as that of social equality. For example, a sect traditionally dominated 
by upper castes might recruit members from lower castes. In any case 
the understanding of modern Indian society and culture does not seem 
possible without understanding the role of sects. l 
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Asnis Nanpy, Bonfire of creeds: The essential Ashis Nandy. New Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 2004. viii + 506 pp. Tables, figures, notes, 
index. Rs. 595 (hardback). 


This collection of essays brings together pieces written by Ashis Nandy 
between 1983 and 1997. Of course, during this period of time Nandy 
published more than a handful of monographs, many of which had a 
deep and lasting impact on disciplines and areas of interest as diverse 
as the history and politics of scientific knowledge systems, the cultural 
politics of self under colonialism and beyond, and the political psychology 
of violence and development. These books have contributed much to 
Nandy's reputation among activists and scholars alike as one of the most 
prominent thinkers of our day. Some of the essays gathered in this book, 
centring on paradigmatic questions of self, knowledge and development 
(and therefore serving as a kind of background for his monographs), have 
been widely read and discussed. A few of them can without exaggeration 
be called classic essays from the repertoire of Indian social sciences and 
humanities of the 1980s and 1990s. These essays illustrate three main 
ideas or concepts that figure prominently throughout the book and can 
serve as signposts to Nandy's general interests. All of them testify to the 
importance of criticism that comes in the wake of a transformative politics. 
The three concepts all bear traces of this critical thrust and are rather 
interdependently developed: the programme of a politics of knowledge, 
the problem of self, and the idea of ‘critical traditionalism/traditionality’. 

The politics of knowledge is not one of the many terms that Nandy has 
used to describe his work, although the idea describes a lot of what he is 
doing. In many of the articles collected here, he makes clear that his way 
of doing social science is to string together three modes of skepticism— 
skepticism directed at the modern nation-state, skepticism towards mod- 
em science, and skepticism towards history (especially the larger forces 
of history)—Aand translate the result into an undermining of ‘all ideas which 
are used as sources of legitimacy by the winners of the world’. There are 
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many ways to do this and he gives interesting typologies of various options; 
clearly, not all of them involve claims about the being—the very reality— 
of the objects of social scientific inquiry. This in itself is interesting be- 
cause much social scientific work today is concerned with objects or 
their effects which do not exist in any recognisable form until they are 
objects of scientific study. To practise the politics of know-ledge is, on 
Nandy's register, to practise a certain historical ontology of ourselves 
and the categories with which we reason about modernity and devel- 
opment in particular. 

In all the writings this comprise this anthology, Nandy shies away 
from giving any abstract explanation of his programme and often voices 
a plea ‘for minimum cultural plurality in an increasingly uniformized 
world’. His starting point—that many of our perplexities arise from the 
ways in which a space of possible ideas has been formed—also serves as 
the basis of his examination of the problem of self. Through wide-ranging 
formulations probing the scope and expression of dissent in our part of 
the world, Nandy confronts the disavowal of important aspects of one’s 
cultural self that comes as a concomitant of either ‘progressivism’ (the 
massive use of the idea of modem science to legitimise a particular process 
of development) or the ideology of secularism 

In a more fundamental sense, however, Nandy engages with the politics 
of self that emanates from the effort on the part of reformers and thinkers 
in our part of the world to reconcile what he sees as ‘three basic sets of 
contradictions or oppositions: that between the East and West; that be- 
tween tradition and modernity; and that between the past and the present’. 
Drawing upon many historical exemplars and sidelights—including Afro- 
Asian reformers and thinkers like Amilcar Cabral, Brahmabandhab 
Upadhyay, Frantz Fanon, Girindrasekhar Bose, Kapil Bhattarjee, M.K 
Gandhi, Rabindranath Tagore, Rammohan Roy and Satyajit Ray—N andy 
makes clear that their modes of negotiating these contradictions or oppos- 
itions involved complex partitionings of self and other (including inter- 
nal ‘others’) Always attentive to the psycho-social nuances that attach 
to the politics of self, he sees these writers as embodying a shadowy zone 
incorporating both conventional and unconventional morality, an over- 
socialised and under-socialised self. 

The term ‘critical traditionalism/traditionality! is Nandy’s own. fash- 
ioned to describe a critique of modernity from outside modernity, a cri- 
tique in which some traditions are also vehemently opposed (to the extent 
of including within its frame elements of modernity as critical vectors). 
It is also taken to include a reference to ‘living traditions which include 
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a theory of oppression, overt and/or covert'. Nandy finds it imperative 
to posit this element because there is a tendency to deny a true critical 
component to traditional Indian thought. As he puts it in the first substan- 
tive essay of the anthology, ‘critical rationality is the monopoly neither 
of modern times nor of the Graeco-Roman tradition’. Nandy, of course, 
is concerned to juxtapose ‘critical traditionalism/traditionality' against 
“critical modernism’, the latter representing a criticism of modernity from 
inside modemity but which is often characterised by an unabashed de- 
fence of tradition. The terms of his choice are clear but, as Nandy dem- 
onstrates through the range of his essays, the decision can (or ought) to 
remain a constrained one. 

Behind the seemingly descriptive claims about the foregoing three 
main ideas and concepts that figure prominently throughout Nandy’s 
work, there lies a normative, indeed an ethical interest. It is an interest 
that the grassroot activists Gustavo Esteva and Madhu S. Prakash, who 
introduce the anthology and are perhaps responsible for the selection and 
arrangement of the essays, are concerned to foreground. While this not 
the place for a detailed discussion, if the ethical interest is to be fore- 
grounded, this means that we tell and analyses stories about ourselves, 
the modern circumstance, only because doing so opens up and makes 
visible the space of contingency and, by implication, the possibility to be 
otherwise, to have other options and choices. Indeed, Nandy was among 
the first, possibly even the first major social scientist from a more psycho- 
logical background to engage with the complex structures of subjectiv- 
ation attaching to modern India, especially (but by no means exclusively) 
in the context of colonialism and the encounter with the West as well as 
the developmental logic of the post-Independence state. Not surprisingly, 
therefore, while professing not to be a modernist himself, Nandy has not 
only contributed greatly to commenting on, interpreting and explaining 
modernity to an audience unused to this style of knowledge and politics, 
he has also produced historical works himself that took some cues from 
‘modernism’ but gave them an original twist: 

The implications and significance of Nandy's movements in and out 
of modernism need more extended commentary, of course. But readers 
interested to devolve on this theme and others would profit from a deep 
engagement with the essays on offer in Bonfire of creeds: The essential 
Nandy. 


University of Hyderabad SASHEEJ HEGDE 
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Grecory D. Boom, Brass Baja: Stones from the world of Indian wed- 
ding bands. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2005. 335 pp. Tables, 
plates, notes, references, appendix, index. Rs. 595 (hardback). 


Gregory Booth's fascinating account of wedding-band cultures in India 
is an important addition to the body of scholarship on the relationship 
between social biography, political economy, popular culture and cultural 
change. The combination of extensive ethnographic work and historical 
research employed in the book also provides an object lesson in method- 
ological innovation that will be of interest to scholars in a number of dis- 
ciplinary contexts. The book is divided into two parts, viz. 'Contemporary 
and Historical Ethnographies of a Processional Music Trade' (chapters 
one to three), and, 'Sounds, Sights, Practice, and Performance' (chapters 
four to seven). The history of Indian brass bands, Booth says, is ‘largely 
devoid of documentation' (p. 15), and hence anecdotal and interactional. 
contexts substantially inform his account. It 1s reasonable to suggest that 
the results of attendance at ‘over 150 weddings’ (p. 23) since 1985 in India. 
and Pakistan have borne rich fruit. It is an account that tells us much 
about Indian engagements with European culture, and musical and cul- 
tural change 1n the subcontinent. 

The origins of the brass band 1n India are linked to the colonial military 
sphere. Their subsequent transformation into aspects of Indian culture is 

. the focus that animates the book's discussion. The analytical trajectory 

Booth wishes to follow is outlined quite early in the book This constitutes 
a rejection of ritualistic and caste-Hindu (viz., ‘jajmani’) explanations 
of a musical world where, usually, men of low economic and caste status 
provide ritual (musical) service to their richer, upper-caste clients The 
decision to resist the temptations of an ‘Indological’ approach is a pro- 
ductive one. For, it launches the book upon a multifarious intellectual 
journey that takes in some of the classics of the Indian band world (Jea, 
Mumtaz, Prabhat...), a host of cities (Gulbarga, Kolkata, Rampur, 
Sialkot...), streets, neighbourhoods, shop-fronts, workshops, family and 
individual histories, wedding processions, bumpy road travel, promo- 
tiodal leaflets, and a number of other related contexts. It provides, in 
other words, an engagement with urban modernity and identity that, in a 
different approach, might have been sidelined 

Booth points out that contemporary Indian wedding bands are heir to 
a diversity of historical and cultural contexts. These include pre-colonial 
processional music and its encounter with the colonial military band trad- 
ition, royal patronage, the early role of Muslim musicians, the differing 
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careers of Hindus and Muslims within the trade, the importance of caste 
8s a principle of recruitment, the significance of a body of mobile labour 
in search of supplemental income, the impact of film music and the rela- 
tive indifference, if not outright condescension, towards bandsmen by those 
who hire them. Connected to the last point, it might be said that the book 
also provides an ethnography of not-listening. For, as the author points 
out (and can be commonly observed), not many of the bands' clients are 
actually interested in the musical quality of the band output, and, at the 
best of times, band-wallahs play against the background of a million 
distractions. It is in this sense that Booth also analyses band performances 
as manifestations of visual spectacles where the aural is of erratic signifi- 
cance. The ‘musical marginality' of the band culture sits alongside its 
seemingly central role in the public life of contemporary Indian weddings. 

The issue of social identity is a key concern in the book and leads Booth 
to sift minutely through the different kinds of personnel, spaces and rela- 
tionships around which the band world is organised. So, through juxtapos- 
ing bandsmen, bandmasters, band-owners (or maliks), patrons, rural and 
urban places, and rituals and commerce, he is able to comment on the 
making of professional identities. Hence, the self-perception of low status 
is manifest through the constant desire by maliks to distance themselves 
from any direct involvement with band work; the greater the distance 
between the band and the owner, the greater the sense of having moved 
to a higher status. This distance, Booth says, is more frequently, if not 
exclusively, achieved by Hindu maliks as compared to their Muslim 
counterparts. This no doubt also reflects the more varied options of social 
mobility available to Hipdus in the wider Indian context. Through detailed 
case studies of different types of bands—those that continue to rely on 
kin networks and those that operate through greater adherence to free- 
market príüciples, for example— Booth provides interesting insights into 
the fate of the different religious communities of the band world. In any 
case, one thing is clear: the bandsmen, whether Hindu or Muslim, are in- 
variably men of the margins. 

The history and ethnography of the ‘mobile labour networks’ (p 123) 
that form the backbone of the band world constitutes a strong theme 
within the book. Importantly, Booth points out, this labour pool is not 
the same as that which migrates permanently to urban centres. Rather, it 
consists of seasonal migrants whose participation in band activity is re- 
lated to marriage-season demand as well as other factors. The motif of 
mobility is an important one, for not only does it tell us much about the 
role of the migrant in the making of the cultures of modernity, but also 
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about the transmission of this culture itself through the acts of movement. 
As travellers meet, so do ideas, castes, musical instruments, styles of 
playing and histories. Each in turn enhances the possibilities of exchange 
and emulation, producing cultural transformations and the engendering 
of new aspirations. Both the historical and contemporary accounts of the 
mobile labour that keeps the band world going tell a complex and fascinat- 
ing story. 

In keeping with his view that band culture can best be understood through 
an exploration of human, economic and social concerns rather than purely 
musical (or religious) ones, Booth's analysis ranges across accounts of the 
changing nature of instrumentation and repertoire, the impact of new 
technology, new fads and fashions among the barat participants, the con- 
temporary nature of cities and the working lives of those at the various 
levels of the band hierarchy. The vast geographical spread of the study, 
as well as the remarkably wide coverage of activities—rooftop practice 
sessions, impromptu musical competitions between renowned bandsmen, 
performances at religious festivals—give the reader a strong sense of the 
locations, actors and processes of musical change and adaptation that 
surround the band world. One of the great strengths (and pleasures) of 
the book is the seamless manner in which a wide range of contexts are 
shown to be relevant and, often, related. So, the loosening of caste-based ' 
recruitment and the development of professional identities, the dominance 
of filmic culture within which bands sometimes carve out an individual- 
ised musical culture, and the regional, inter-city, and India—Pakistan dif- 
ferences in styles of playing all form part of a coherent and wide-ranging 
narrative of the band world. 

The book is, most significantly, about the processes of cultural trans- 
mission and cultural synthesis, and the manner in which human beings 
make culture out of a wide variety of tangible and intangible materials that 
pass their way. In this context, Booth speculates that the low status of 
the bandsmen might itself have been the stimulus for musical change: 
not having a reputation to uphold, they were (and are) free to experiment. 
In this, the bands have responded to the latest fashions in order to make 
their living, and are firmly positioned within the political and cultural 
economies of contemporary capitalism. 

Finally, some minor quibbles. First, there are some surprisingly in- 
accurate spellings and translation of certain Hindi words (for example, 
*baharon' is translated as ‘outside’, rather than 'spring'). Second, having 
emphasised the indifference of the audience to band music, Booth also 
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suggests that bands, through their music, have the ability to conjure nostal- 
gia for a 'purer' past 'in increasingly hostile and consumer driven, some- 
tumes nightmarish metropolises’ (p. 303). Even if the vast majority of 
contemporary band audiences could cast their minds back to the original 
black-and-white song sequences, it is not clear that they would regard the 
Nehruvian—pre-consumerist— past as a ‘reassuring’ one (p. 303). There 
is also avoidable repetition with respect to the points regarding the low 
status of the musicians and their nature as mobile labour. However, these 
are very minor criticisms of an important work that, while adequately 
: located in ethnomusicology, will also be of great interest to a far wider 
range of scholars. For, the vicissitudes of ‘band culture’ do have much to 
tell us about those of modem ‘Indian’ culture. 


Deakin University SANJAY SRIVASTAVA 
Melbourne 


INDRANI CHATTERIEE, ed., Unfamiliar relations: Family and history in South 
Asia. Delhi: Permanent Black, 2004. 302 pp. Notes, index. Rs. 695 
(hardback). 


The history of the family and the familial has been a relatively neglected 
domain within the discipline of South Asian history-writing. Historians 
writing about the colonial period have deliberated about the ideological 
deployment of the family in middle-class nationalist discourses, but have 
not undertaken a historical mapping of these imagined histories of house- 
hold formations and the family. It is precisely this absence that this col- 
lection of essays seeks to redress. 

Examining household formations between the 17th and 19th centuries, 
the authors point to their complex and layered nature, where age. gen- 
der and class-based hierarchies and status differences were subtly and 
carefully maintained. Denaturalising the institution of the family and 
interrogating its singularity, these essays provide a complex history of 
families and households in South Asia. They affirm the absence of bound- 
aries between the familial and the political, especially the close imbri- 
cations of the familial in the process of state formation. A closely related 
issue is a methodological one: how do the histories of the family and the 
household become accessible to the historian? That the ‘archive’ is not a 
given has become the academic commonsense of contemporary scholar- 
ship. Historians have become acutely sensitive to the social contexts 
within which the archive needs to be located and understood. Linked to 
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this is the issue of the multivocality of the ‘archive’. Traversing these 
issues, the essays follow a chronological order and repeatedly emphasise 
the impossibility of thinking about the household and the family in iso- 
lation from the polity, economy and process of state formation, thereby 
complicating simple anthropological distinctions between the household 
and the family. 

The first two essays delineate the closely intertwined relationship be- 
tween the domain of the familial and state formation. Ramya Sreenivasan's 
essay on the elite Rajput family in pre-colonial Rajasthan examines the 
ways in which literary and historical narratives about it were closely tied 
to the interests of the Rajput kingdom and family. Placing these chronicles 
within the context of their social production, she argues that while elite 
polygyny amongst the Rajputs helped in the consolidation and mainten- 
ance of power, the idealisation of the familial in the historical and literary 
narratives was more of a tactical strategy to gloss over the deep-seated 
conflict within the Rajput family. Sumit Guha similarly reveals how 
family feuds became a political resource for kings, chiefs and queens, as 
well as a source of revenue for the state in 18th-century Maharashtra. 
Succession disputes and other familial disputes even among commoners 
and subalterns constituted a large source of revenue under the heads of 
‘processing fees’ and ‘arbitration charges’. 

Michael Fisher’s well-written essay on Begum Sammi tells the fascinat- 
ing story of a Muslim widow and the varied —biological, ritual, spiritual, 
legal and fictive-kinship relationships that she carefully established, 
maintained and nurtured. Her political relationships with the Mughal 
imperial family, the Pope and priests of the Catholic church, officials of 
the Company, dependents, courtiers and others were clothed in the idioms 
of kinship and family. Fisher describes her deployment of familial termin- 
ology to characterise the wide range of these asymmetrical relationships 
and the power relations and tensions that shaped them. William Dalrymple 
talks of Anglo-Mughal hybrid families in the 18th century, and the role 
played by female friendships and the agency of elderly post-sexual women 
in matters concerning the personal and love lives of younger women in 
the household that were also politically significant. In a brilliantly-told 
story, Dalrymple brings to the fore the fluid familial boundaries that 
characterised 1 8th-century India, where multicultural and multi-religious 
amalgams, in this case Mughal and British, produced hybrid families. 
The latter also became sites of social negotiation and female agency. 

Shifting to the 19th century, Sylvia Vatuk’s essay on Madras problem- 
atises ‘family’. She examines the ways in which the semantic field of the 
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‘family’ became a site of contest between British officials and the Muslim 
elites of the Carnatic. The boundaries of kinship were constantly shifting 
in the encounters between the two in response to administrative agendas 
as much as self-interest. The Muslim elites often extended the boundaries 
of the family to include themselves within the stipendaries of the colonial 
state. The British, on the other hand, defined family in terms of Western 
jurisprudence to prevent large numbers of dependents from claiming state 
support. Pamela Price's essay is exceptional in paying special attention 
to the relations among women—not only wives but also queens and ser- 
vants (dasis)—while exploring the nature of stratification and the network 
of relations between members of the royal household in a I9th-century 
zamindan in Pittapore. She reveals the discourses around sexuality and 
female bodies prevalent in 19th-century households, and how family 
fortunes could be seriously affected by the servants' intimate knowledge 
of the affairs of their mistresses. Indrani Chatterjee's essay on gossip, 
taboo and family history addresses the methodological and archival chal- 
lenges of writing such a history. Pointing to the intimate relationship be- 
tween written and oral traditions, she reveals the significance of codes 
of speech in shaping historical writing. Finally, Satadru Sen examines 
the sexual politics of the colonial state in the penal colony of the Andaman 
Islands and describes the political, economic and discursive uses of the 
convict family to the state and to the convicts themselves. The colonial 
state found itself caught in a double bind, specially with respect to women. 
While women and marriage were seen as necessary for the general re- 
habilitation of the male prisoner and of convict society as a whole, there 
was simultaneously a fear of the moral and political disorder that women 
might cause. Thus, the convict family created by the state for restoring 
moral and political order itself became a site through which the authority 
of the colonial state was subverted. 

While most essays in this collection are full of insights and provide 
vivid descriptions, there is one particular issue that emerges only peripher- 
ally. The histories mapped here are, primarily, histories of royal power— 
the kings, queens, chiefs and elites of princely India. The problem lies 
not in these histories per se but in the fact that these histeries could not 
have been possible without the presence of the subaltern. Price's essay 
is perhaps the only one that addresses 1n some detail the role of servants 
in shaping household formations. Chatterjee mentions the potential of 
such histories but does not explore them any further. More significantly, 
while the multivocality of the 'archive' is affirmed, the essays themselves 
have curiously erased the tensions that such a multivocality is bound to 
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produce in the practice of history writing. In the ultimate analysis, the 
history of family provided in this volume is heavily tilted towards the 
perspective of royal power. Clearly, however, as Chatterjee herself men- 
tions, the subaltern—the astrologers, bards, genealogists, barbers, washer- 
men and women, cooks, midwives and wet nurses, transporters and 
messengers—were also part of these histories. How different would these 
histories look when written from the perspectives of these social groups? 
This question remains unanswered here, but it 1s crucial to the collective 
effort to make our histories more inclusive, enriching and dynamic. 


Lady Shri Ram College GEETIKA BAPNA 
University of Delhi 


SAURABH Dusz, ed., Postcolonial passages: Contemporary history-wnting 
on India. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2004. x + 275 pp. Notes, 
index. Rs. 650 (hardback) 


This book brings together some of the most. prominent work in contem- 
porary hiàtory writing in India—overall, a rare treat. The offerings com- 
bine insights from various disciplines including history, anthropology, 
cultural studies and literary criticism. Deeply informed by anti-humanist 
thinking, they seek to challenge the image of an all-encompassing and 
omnipotent empire, nation or community. 

Saurabh Dube pays particular attention to the diversity of-work in the 
field of postcolonial history writing in India. His perceptive introduction 
discusses the broader intellectual context marked by intensified trans- 
actions between history and anthropology, heightened questioning of the 
Eurocentric canon in the academy, and critical engagement with Contin- 
ental philosophy within history and anthropology, in which questions of 
colonialism and the complicity of Western knowledge in it were fore- 
grounded. The result was the rise of ‘cultural histories and historical 
ethnographies that carefully question and critically elaborate colonialism 
and nationalism, state and nation, and modernity and its margins’. These 
are also efforts to think self-reflexively 'through the ambiguities and 
possibilities of the postcolonial as a category’ (p. 2). 

The essays in thé first section, ‘Colony and Empire’, reflect some 
features of recent history writing on the empirein India, which are defin- 
itely ‘post-Orientalism’. They alert us to the fact that colonialism is no 
longer regarded as a monolithic project. Rather, it appears to have been 
plagued by insecurities, divisions and fault dines, and incessant efforts to 
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stitch up the tattered fabric of imperial dominance—and later, nationalists 
sometimes borrowed its idioms. Ranajit Guha's essay focuses on aspects 
of imperial anxiety regarding the ‘incomprehensible vastness' of India. 
This, he says, was neither simple fear nor the loathing of the 'dirty work 
of empire' that the white colonial servant had to carry out, but more à 
sense of ‘being lost in empire’ (p. 39). This, however, did open up before 
the white servant of the empire the unnerving possibility of freedom 
(p. 45). The deep enmeshing of colonial power and knowledge served to 
cover up such anxieties, and to bolster the representation of the colonial 
enterprise as a confident venture fundamentally devoted to good govern- 
ance, as Bernard Cohn's and Nicholas Dirks's essays reveal. But, as the 
authors note, the projects of authority-building detailed in these essays 
managed to pervade the ritual idioms and forms of politics among nation- 
alists. Anupama Rao's discussion of the state and torture in colonial India, 
however, shows that such bolstering was often ineffective and riven by 
contradictory pulls. The last essay in this section, by Sudipta Kaviraj on 
Bankimchandra's self-irony, is also a reflection on colonial anxiety, but 
of the local intellectual (definitely upper-caste) who found solace in 
neither modernity nor indigenist discourse. nor even in nationalism, which 
claimed to have sorted out the contradictions between these. 

The second section, on ‘Nation and Community’, presents the contem- 
porary debate on the nation and subalternity in India. Partha Chatterjee’s 
opening essay posits a sharp distinction between the state and community, 
pitting the independent narrative of community against the grand narrative 
of capital. The excerpts from Shahid Amin, Gyan Pandey and Ritu Menon 
and Kamla Bhasin that follow, however, work the notion of ‘community’ 
in several different directions. Amin shows with remarkable brilliance 
the fragility of cultural solidarity within the ‘community’ forged around 
Gandhian nationalism. Pandey’s essay on Partition highlights the way in 
which nations and communalisms seem to go together, and how states are 
openly complicit with efforts to maintain the purity of their natjons as 
‘natural moral communities’. Menon and Bhasin’s account of women’s 
experience of Partition discloses the extent to which women’s ‘belonging’ 
depends on family, community and country. They dwell on the trans- 
actions between these three institutions to poignantly highlight the rending 
of women’s lives by each. 

The last section consists of material that marks the ‘Margins of Mod- 
ernity’ for the editor. Two essays, by Dube and Gyan Prakash respectively, 
illuminate histories that resist reduction to overarching frameworks such 
as those of colonialism and nationalism, tradition and modernity, and 
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foreground practice against abstract schemes such as ‘caste hierarchies’ 
or “debt relationship’. Dipesh Chakrabarty’s essay evokes yet another 
sense of ‘margin’ in its notion of ‘minority histones’, histories ‘made 
munor’ by their incorporation in national history writing. For him, they 
are the subaltern pasts, which resist historicisation, indicate the limits of 
the historical discipline, and help us grope towards ‘nonstatist forms of 
democracy’ (p. 236). While the first two claims may be convincing, one 
cannot help wondering about the last—whether the margins are that in- 
nocent. The excerpt from Urvashi Butalia’s book raises similar questions 
about the limits of history: the ‘underside of the history of Partition’ 
(p. 251) that seems to overflow the theoretical and methodological limits 
of history. The book closes with a cyber conversation between Dube and 
Dipesh Chakrabarty, which seems somewhat repetitive. 

Ultimately, however, one can hardly help noticing how history-writing 
largely focused on Bengal and the northern region of the Indian sub- 
continent is allowed to stand for ‘history-writing on India’ throughout 
the book. Lest this be perceived as cheap cribbing, let me point out that 
one of the gains made by postcolonial history-writing 1n India has been 
the rethinking of the region as a category of historical analysis. The rich 
body of work that recasts the exceptionalism of the south and the north- 
east in productive and illuminating ways, intimating other ways of im- 
agining the community, colonialism and the nation (for example, Sumathi 
Ramaswamy's Fabulous geographies, catastrophic histories on Tamil 
modernity’s sense of loss of the original homeland), has been completely 
left out of this volume. Much of this work is indeed of crucial relevance 
to the debates over state and community, modernity and tradition, and 
colonialism and nationalism, that are so central to this collection. 

Perhaps some margins happen to be less visible than others. Why, 
I wonder? 


Centre for Development Studles J. DEVIKA 
Thiruvananthapuram 


ROBERT Parkin, Louis Dumont and hierarchical opposition (Methodology 
and history in anthropology, vol. 9). New York: Berghahn Books, 2003. 
ix + 251 pp. Notes, bibliography, indexes. $59.95 (hardback) 


There is 8 paradox to be accounted for if you are seeking to make sense 
of the impact that Louis Dumont's work has had on Indian social science 
scholarship, particularly caste studies Every academic engagement with 
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caste is driven (almost ritualistically) to invoke Dumont's name and offer 
(most often) a cursory obeisance to his exceptionally detailed treatment 
of the phenomenon, if only to (equally often) dismiss him perfunctor- 
ily Serious and scholarly engagement with Dumont's ideas is relatively 
rare. This is true with regard to his work directly concerned with caste— 
documented primarily in his Homo hierarchicus—as well as the larger in- 
tellectual endeavour that he was devoted to all through his long academic 
career, of which his work on India was only one—albeit significant— 
aspect. But some isolated strands of continental scholarship have re- 
mained alive to the imposing challenge Dumont placed before academia, 
and this book provides an ample and exciting instance of this, even ar- 
guing that Dumontian ideas are slowly but surely finding more general 
acceptance. 

This book is Volume Nine of the 'Methodology and history in anthro- 
pology' series. It ‘attempts to evaluate the inspirations and ramifications’ 
(p. viii) of ‘what is arguably [Dumont's] most innovative and productive 
idea: the notion of hierarchical opposition' (p. 1), which has been ‘both 
influential and contested’ (p. viii). Yet, even as it focuses on constructing 
a history of this one idea, it manages to take the reader through the aston- 
ishingly wide,ranging, work of Dumont. It is also, self-admittedly, a 
history that is exceedingly approving of this particular idea of Dumont, 
as also of his larger project, and betrays an all-consuming enthusiasm to 
protect him against moral and theoretical/analytical attacks 

Spread across nine tightly-knit chapters, it begins (through the first 
two chapters) with an extended treatment of the intellectual genealogy 
of hierarchical opposition staged through the figures of Robert Hertz and 
Rodney Needham. Chapters Three and Four describe Dumont’s revision 
of his predecessors, primarily through his work on India and forged para- 
digmatically in the form of hierarchical opposition. Chapter Five defends 
Dumont against his detractors while the next three delineate the ‘school 
of Dumont’, reporting on efforts to extend the applicability of hierarchical 
opposition as a general heuristic device to understand varied human situ- 
ations and structures. It ends with a short statement on the legacy of 
the idea and the lessons to be learnt. Essentially, Parkin introduces here 
a scholarship that continues to find value in the structuralist tradition, 
even if it is forced to make room for some fundamental innovation and 
renovation. 

Critiquing the distinctive, substantialist and symmetrical opposition 
that marks the classical structuralist position for being ignorant of the 
problem of ideology, Dumont moves towards the relative, asymmetrical 
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and encompassing hierarchical opposition which enables an engagement 
with (or is it an encompassment of?) process even as the framework itself 
retains its structuralist emphasis. Ideology ought to concern anthropolo- 
gists before all, for ‘actual men do not behave, they act with an idea in 
their heads’ (p. 45). Accordingly, Dumont, unlike what most superficial 
renderings of him want us to believe, is clearly accounting for context/ 
process/pragmatics/change, but only by giving it an inferior place in rela- 
tion to ideology in his analysis. 

But in order not to be misled, one needs to keep in mind the founding 
dictum that Dumont proposes. To distinguish is to value/hierarchise. In 
this sense, no social formation 1s without hierarchy (which ‘refers to the 
articulation of the fundamental values of a society’s ideology’ [p. 421), 
which is thus the ‘essential basis of the structural model itself’ (p. 218). 
But, to hierarchise is also to encompass the contrary value, and that is 
the foundation of the idea of hierarchical opposition. 

Hierarchical opposition is an opposition wherein the dyadic poles 
(of values) are always oriented to the whole. One of the poles is not only 
superior to the other but, at a certain level, encompasses the inferior pole 
and stands for the whole that 1s thereby created. Thus ‘it is the reference to 
a whole that ensures the hierarchy between the two [poles], since the in- 
ference 1s different in each case; only [one, the superior] enjoys identity 
with the whole’ (p. 47). There is a possibility of reversal in this Oppos- 
itional relationship in which the inferior pole becomes the superior. 
However, this does not mean that the inferior pole represents the whole 
because there is no encompassment of the oppositional value at this level 
(which is itself inferior), but only an assertion of distinction or of sub- 
stance (as in the idea of substantialisation of caste). It is this incorporation 
of the idea of levels and thus of reversal that, Parkin insists, frees hier- 
archical opposition from charges of insensitivity towards context/history 
and the erasure of pragmatics/materiality. The novelty of Dumont is in 
'the identification of the part-whole relationship as a method of analysing 
non-modern societies especially; the fact that this opposition 1s inherently 
hierarchical; and the fact that the phenomenon of its reversal can only be 
explained through division of the ideology into levels which are them- 
selves hierarchised’ (p. 65; emphasis added). It is this heuristic device 
that Dumont uses to compare civilisations, an endeavour that he was 
passionately committed to all through his career. 

Once Parkin describes the idea in the third chapter, the chapters that 
follow are a painstaking project of validating it across ethnographic con- 
texts and of describing its circulation. In discussing the Dumontians who 
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have over the years produced a substantial body of work, Parkin delineates 
their attempt to take hierarchical opposition beyond its strict focus 
on classification to deploy it to analyse rituals, whole cosmologies and, 
finally, ethnicity. The details begin to exhaust and overwhelm the reader, 
particularly one who may not be tuned into debates specific to ethno- 
graphic material from regions across the world. More significantly, there 
are two things that begin to bother the reader as s/he reads on. First, is it 
true—as Parkin eagerly and insistently assures his readers—that many of 
the analytical/theoretical criticisms levelled against Dumont do not really 
stand up to close scrutiny? Even if one restricts oneself to the Indian 
context, the significant criticisms marshalled by scholars like Jonathan 
Parry, Veena Das and J.P.S. Uberoi (all of whom Parkin discusses), dir- 
ected towards Dumont's substantive and formal assertions concerning 
hierarchy in India, appear to be still valid. Their objections concern the 
following. Atthe substantive level, the bother of explaining countervailing 
examples (wherein neither level nor reversal sufficiently fortifies the 
idea of hierarchical opposition) remains, as does the uncertainty about 
the key values in an ideology (viz., is it pure and impure or something 
else?) that can then be organised in terms of a hierarchical opposition. 
At the logical level, the question of perspective (whose perspective is 
the researcher privileging?) appears to present challenges. Therefore, 
and this is the second source of discomfort, even if these criticisms are 
irrelevant as far as demonstrating the (in)validity of the method that hier- 
archical opposition constitutes, and even as one goes on to extend the 
applicability of hierarchical opposition as a tool for comparison, a ques- 
tion that refuses to fade away is whether this is more illuminating than a 
mere cliché. Because, for the most part, research takes place primarily at 
the substantive and logical levels, so that the assertion—'So long as human 
beings continue to distinguish and to value, and to classify, oppositions 
will continue to manifest hierarchy between the poles and between the 
two sorts of relation that link them’ (p. 217)—quickly becomes useless, 
even if it 1s initially illuminating. 

Yet this book contains rich fare. It opens up a novel and exciting world 
for the reader, challenging andlinviting him/her to take Dumont seriously. 
And for this reason at least the Indian social scientists and students of 
caste in particular must be grateful to Parkin. 


Centre for Studies in Social Science RAMESH BAIRY T.S. 
Kolkata 
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KAMALA GANESH and Usna THAKKAR, eds, Culture and the making of 
identity in contemporary India (The Asiatic Society of Mumbai Bicen- 
tenary volume). New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2005 274 pp. Plates, 
notes, references, index. Rs. 320 (paperback). 


Given the enormous interest that concepts like culture and identity have 
generated in recent years, a book with a title like this is bound to attract 
instant academic attention. The contents more than sustain this initial 
interest. This volume brings together a set of essays by well-known 
scholars and activists, dealing with fields as diverse as music, art history, 
theatre, literature, translation studies, historiography and science. 

The Introduction tells us that the pieces in the book were first presented 
as part of a series of lectures organised by the Asiatic Society of Mumbai 
to celebrate the fiftieth year of India’s independence, under the broad 
title ‘Cultural Transformations in Post-colonial India’(p. 14) The list of 
contributors includes Kapila Vatsyayan, Meenakshi Mukherjee, Vimla 
Bahuguna, Ashok Ranade, U.R. Ananthamurthy, Dilip Chitre, Uma 
Chakravarti, Vidyut Bhagwat, Devaki Jain, Anuradha Kapur and Tapati 
Guha-Thakurta. The most striking thing about the book as a whole is the 
accessibility of the contributions, in terms of both language and length, 
which is quite an achievement. 

In the first essay, Kapila Vatsyayan elaborates a framework for the 
study of culture in India, arguing that of the two strands or aspects of 
Indian culture—the unchanging, eternal strand and the strand where 
changes in society and historical time can be read— we only seem to 
concentrate on the latter, ignoring the former altogether. One implication 
of this approach, she says, is the myopic attitude towards 'tradition', 
which is seen as rigid and ‘frozen’. Her chosen metaphor for tradition 1s 
that of the ‘double-reed flute’ where one reed ‘is a perennial strain, a 
tonic, 1mmutable trans-space-and-time, the other reed plays the tune 
of immediate time and space' (p. 40) The concluding section of the essay 
cautions against excessive optimism with regard to new technologies, 
particularly in the electromc media, which increasingly mediate mod- 
ernity's engagement with tradition. Together with the introductory essay 
by Kamala Ganesh, where she lays out the academic teriain of the.dis- 
cussion on culture and pithily sums up the issues discussed in the volume, 
Vatsyayan's piece may be read as setting up broad frameworks for the 
essays in the volume. The sole exception tothis is Guha-Thakurta’s piece 
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on the contested terrain of the ‘modern’ in Indian art. It looks at the com- 
plex negotiations involved in the creating of categories like ‘modern’ 
and 'indigenous' or 'folk', and what is involved in writing a history 
of these. 

In Part 2, Ananthamurthy and Chitre share their experiences and views 
on translating from one Indian language into another, or into English. 
Both stress the difference between indigenous and Western sensibilities, 
particularly with regard to language, which has implications for trans- 
lation as an activity. Ananthamurthy points out that living in India means 
that one not only knows more than one language. but is also aware of the 
cultural implications of choosing to speak one and not another accord- 
ing to the context. In the same section, Anuradha Kapur and Vijaya Mehta 
share their experience of theatre, as teachers and performers, both in India 
and abroad. Here again the question of Indian identity is central. While 
Kapur explores through theatre the question of the body of the actor/ 
character, of a history that has moulded this body, of individual identity 
in engagement with a communal identity, Vijaya Mehta discusses the 
political implications of coming from a 'regional' tradition of theatre and 
laying claim to the ‘national’ through processes she calls ‘inter-culturalism’ 
and 'intra-culturalism' This section puts forward the views of people 
who speak in multiple capacities—writers/poets and translators, actors, 
directors and critics, teachers—and this makes it quite a rich reading 
experience. 

An entire section is devoted to aspects of Indian feminism. which is 
an extremely interesting move. The aim seems to be to establish the 
indigenous credentials of feminist thought and practice in India, without 
losing sight of its location in the present. It is no accident that three of 
the six essays here have a strong Gandhian flavour: Vimla Bahuguna 
writes on her involvement with the Chipko and Tehri dam movements, 
Usha Thakkar writes on Vimla Bahuguna herself, and Devaki Jain de- 
scribes the challenges confronting the women's movement in an increas- 
ingly globalised and violent world. Vidyut Bhagwat and Urna Chakravarti 
write about writing in different ways—women as writers and poets. as 
subjects of mainstreare and other histories, and as subjects of a feminist 
historiography, the challenge of which is to re-create them in radical ways. 
The short section on science is also an interesting inclusion. Gita Chadha's 
piece presents the raging debate between champions of scientific 
discourse and the more skeptical voices even within the science establish- 
ment. This is extremely useful, and one wishes there were more pieces 
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in this section to further complicate the debate on science/scientism and 
its relationship with ‘culture’. 

Students of the not-quite-discipline of cultural studies in India often 
find themselves at pains to explain what it is that they study. Studying 
culture means studying a classical past in order to appreciate it; one runs 
into Matthew Arnold in the most unexpected places. There is a sense in 
which Culture and the making of identity in contemporary India reinforces 
this sense of the past and its association with high culture, since ‘the fields 
of inquiry chosen are those where traditional practices have entered into 
a dialogue with “modern” perspectives, leading to significant outcomes’ 
(from the back cover). The drawback in this approach is that it does not 
pay enough attention to the prism through which one looks at this 
'dialogue'—the contemporary, the modern itself. What is our route to 
this ‘dialogue’? Can one even call it a dialogue, as between two discrete, 
independent entities? That the volume raises these and other critical ques- 
tions and invites intellectual engagement with them is its most important 
contribution. 


Anveshi SHEFALI JHA 
Research Centre for Women's Studies 
Hyderabad 


Mark-ANTHONY FALZON, Cosmopolitan connection: The Sindhi diaspora, 
1860—2000. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2005. xi + 301 pp. 
Tables, figures, plates, notes, appendices, bibliography, index. Rs. 650 
(hardback). 

GunCHARN S. Basran and B. SINGH Bolara, The Sikhs in Canada: Migra- 
tion, race, class and gender. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
2003. xiv + 222 pp. Tables, notes, references Rs. 495 (hardback) 


Diasporic scholarship has finally come of age. There is now a rising 
number of studies about ethnic groups, focusing on multiple migrations 
and the struggles of migrants to establish a cultural identity for their 
group. Those who have emigrated from their homelands evoke the past 
in highly selective ways and construct a present that is a hybrid of multiple 
cultures and experiences. The ‘homelands*people reconstruct tend to be 
fictive communities, part real and part imagined. In Imaginary Home- 
lands, Salman Rushdie writes of the sense of loss felt by exiles and ex- 
patriates and their urge to reclaim what was lost. Immigration constitutes 
an epistemological crisis of great magnitude, involving changes in legal 
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and political status, ruptures in families, struggles for economic mobil- 
ity, and the tensions between older social and cultural values and the 
norms and values of the new society. 

Both the books under review deal with some of these crises. Falzon 
looks at the Sindhi diaspora, while Basran and Bolaria trace the history 
of the Sikhs in Canada. Both Sindhis and Sikhs have a common history 
of migration from the Indian subcontinent, with the first phase coinciding 
with the British supply of indentured and other forms of labour to the 
rest of the world. Falzon's lens is wider and covers the story of Sindhis 
all over the world whereas Basran and Bolaria are specifically looking at 
Canada. The two studies underline the historical location of ethnic groups 
and trace the complex routes and maps of migrations. Since the primary 
audience of diasporic scholarship seems to be Western academia, the books 
outline in some detail the basic tenets of the two ethnic groups, their re- 
ligious affiliations and sociopolitical context. 

Falzon's is a rich ethnography of the Sindhis and an exemplar of the 
anthropological method. He meets the challenge of producing a translocal 
ethnography of a business community by using interviews and observations, 
and charts genealogies that map the spatiality of Sindhi social relations. 
The major challenge for him as an ethnographer was that the work became 
a multi-sited ethnography, in three different. places—Malta, London and 
Bombay. The Sindhis in Malta are descendants of the Sindworkis of the 
1870s and today most of them are in the self-employed business sector. 
The Sindhis in London are either from East Africa with old money or 
newer professional immigrants from India. In Bombay, Falzon finds that 
most Sindhi businesses were set up after the partition of India. While a 
number of studies have explored Sindhi migration, very little has been 
said on the role of Partition in this process. By locating his ethnographies 
in these three cities, Falzon uncovered a large amount of data on Sindhis 
all over the world. Falzon's work is not only useful for students of the 
Indian diaspora, it can'also serve well in courses that seek to understand 
business and trade relations through an anthropological lens. 

Basran and Bolaria, in contrast, did not have the task of educating the 
academic community about the Sikhs, as there is already a sizeable amount 
of work on the Sikhs and the Sikh diaspora. The book is a historical 
structural analysis of the Sikhs and other minorities in Canada. Sikh mi- 
gration to California or England has attracted much more scholarly inter- 
est thus far than Sikh migration to Canada The book emphasises that 
race and colour continue to matter in the lnfe-chances of various groups 
1n Canada and are 1mportant bases of social stratification. Although the 
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book contains a critique of the tendency to universalise the experiences of 
women, there 1s not enough space given to understanding gender in rela- 
tion to migration and Sikh life in Canada. As 1n many other studies, gen- 
der issues are not well integrated into the work, merely added on. The 
strength of the book lies in the chapters on Sikh religion and the state, 
language and politics. This is a well-written introduction to the religious, 
social and political life of the Sikhs, particularly for a Canadian audience 

Both these volumes will be useful 1n university courses that discuss 
migration and ethnicities as well as the South Asian diaspora. Falzon's 
work can be used in the study of cosmopolitan connections across busi- 
ness communities as well as social and business networks. 


University of Hyderabad APARNA RAYAPROL 


KANCHAN MATHUR, Countering gender violence: Initiatives towards col- 
lective action in Rajasthan. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2004. 379 
pp Figures, notes, bibliography, glossary, index. Rs. 395 (paperback). 


Violence, ‘an act of criminal use of physical force’, has always been 
used as an instrument to subjugate women and keep them in a position 
of subordination. This book is an enquiry into the phenomenon of gender 
violence, which, like all other historical manifestations of violence, is 
embedded in the socioeconomic and political context of power relations. 
Chapter 1 provides the theoretical framework, focusing on the notion 
that ‘one 1s not born a woman but becomes one’. Chapter 2 on ‘Violence 
And Gender Relations in Rajasthan’ can be summed up in one word: 
patriarchy In a feudal state like Rajasthan where a woman’s body con- 
tinues to be the site for all power struggles and social practices permit 
men to unleash physical violence on women, it is not surprising that the 
status of women ranks amongst the lowest in the country, with the highest 
maternal mortality rate, third-highest total fertility rate and fourth-highest 
1nfant mortality rate among the major states of India. With the examples 
of Rani Padmani and Hadi Rani, valour for men and chastity for women 
are always glorified. Women are taught to view sati, Johar, female infanti- 
cide and child marriage as norms of ideal behaviour and to imbibe these 
values so that they may be perceived as ‘good’ women 

Patria: chy finds its true expression in sexual violence and various case 
studies analysed in chapter 4 highlight this point Can you conceive of a 
situation where a woman’s husband makes her wear a chastity belt and 
keeps the keys with himself? Or when a woman 1s forced to have sexual 
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relations with her husband's brothers and his father as well, or when a 
woman, in the name of tradition (nata), is sold to a man by her own 
father and brother? These are just a few forms of violence inflicted on 
women who, not surprisingly, used to suffer in silence because of two 
words—honour and shame. Patriarchal conceptions of ‘honour’ legitimise 
men’s control over women’s bodies and sexuality. For example, the rape 
of a woman is not only regarded as an offence against another male, that 
is, her husband or father, but is also a way to assert caste superiority, as 
in the case of Bhanwari Devi who was gang-raped only because she 
raised her voice against the practice of child marriage. Bhanwari Devi 
had to not only bear all kinds of opposition, humiliation and harassment 
but was also alienated from her own people because the villagers alleged 
that she had shamed the entire village community by speaking about a 
‘private’ matter in public forums. The defence counsel’s arguments in 
this case were that ‘the case itself is against Indian culture and human 
psychology’. The court observed that the alleged rapists were middle-aged 
and since they were upper-caste men and included a Brahmin, the rape 
could not have taken place because Bhanwari Devi was a Dalit. 

But then how to counter gender violence which, to some extent, has 
also been internalised by women through the process of socialisation? 
This book argues that there are two ways to counter gender violence: 
through the legal system and through change in social attitudes through 
awareness-generation, women’s mobilisation and gender sensitisation. 
The inefficacy of the legal system is obvious from the Bhanwari Devi 
example, and how the state responds to gender violence is analysed in 
chapter 3. Several changes have been made in the enforcement machinery 
in the state especially with the establishment of mahila thanas (women’s 
police stations). At the same time, a number of human rights organisations, 
women’s groups and NGOs have begun taking up the cause of gender- 
based violence, for example the government’s Women’s Development 
Programme (WDP) launched in 1984 (chapters 5 and 6). These organisa- 
tions have demonstrated sensitivity to gender-based human rights vio- 
lations and as a result the Supreme Court judgment in the case of Vishakha 
vs State of Rajasthan, and others, recognised sexual harassment as a 
human rights violation for the first time in India. The author concludes 
(chapter 7) that strategies for countering gender violence must emerge 
from women’s collective and shared experience of both subordination and 
empowerment. 

Though this book is an honest attempt to understand the phenomenon 
of gender violence in rural Rajasthan. the large number of sub-sections 
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within each chapter, some shorter than one page, makes for cumbersome 
reading; there are also repetitive descriptions of many facts and events. 


Lakshmibai College KULBIR KAUR 
University of Delhi 


SHAKTI Kak and Biswamoy Pari, eds, Exploring gender equations: Colo- 
nial and post colonial India. New Delhi: Nehru Memorial Museum 
and Library, 2005. xvii -- 494 pp. Tables, notes, references. Rs 600 
(hardback). 


The book under review is the outcome of a conference held at the Nehru 
Memorial Museum and Library, New Delhi, in October 2003. It contains 
eighteen essays on diverse themes ranging from the reconstitution of 
patriarchy in Punjab and the United Provinces to the history of the estab- 
lishment of medical colleges and hospitals for women in colonial times. 
There are historical essays on women and migrant labourers, Adivasi 
women in Jharkhand, women in Kashmir, gender and theatre, and so on. 
While the majority of the essays deals with colonial times, a few also 
focus on contemporary issues like globalisation, local governance and the 
gendered labour force in the health sector in India. 

The first two essays on reformism and the reconstitution of patriarchy 
in Punjab and the United Provinces are both rigorous and rich These 
studies reinforce earlier findings on reformism and women, namely that i 
the reformist discourse generally operated within a Brahmanical frame- 
work and had a conservative agenda for women Maina Chawala Singh’s 
essay illuminates a hitherto unobserved aspect of colonial history: the 
contribution of Western women to institution-building in the field of 
Indian medicine. She concludes that, in order to build viable medical in- 
stitutions across cultures, Western women physicians had to understand 
the sociology and politics that shaped the life of Indian women. Similarly, 
Samiksha Shekhawat’s essay charts the history of the Lady Hardinge Med- 
ical College and Hospital for women at Delhi. This essay deserves atten- 
tion as it delves deep into the gendered notions which shaped the idea of 
a separate medical college for women. 

Shakti Kak's essay about the status of women in Kashmir since pre- 
colonial times attempts to highlight the caste—class dimension of patri- 
archy in Kashmir in the oppression of women. 

The essay on Adivasi woman in Jharkhand by Shashank Shekhar Sinha 
demonstrates the role of tradition, colonialism, Christianity and capitalism 
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as factors contributing to the subordinate and declining position of Adivasi 
women in Jharkhand. 

Samita Sen depicts the plight of migrant female industrial workers in 
19th- and 20th-century Bengal and highlights the political economy of 
the retrenchment of female workers during the depression years. The 
patriarchal argument that women are ‘supplementary’ wage earners was 
always resorted to by the management, although the majority of 
retrenched women were ‘single’. 

Sobhana Warrier’s findings from the cotton textile industry of south 
India points to a similar sexist bias. The reduction of working hours for 
women were premised on the sexist assumption that if women left shghtly 
earlier than men, they would be able to discharge their domestic duties. 

Fumiko Oshikawa talks about the emergence of the discourse of the 
middle-class housewife, which was connected to the concept of modern- 
ity within the nationalist framework in Japan and India. Although the 
Japanese case is legs substantiated. in the Indian context she takes up 
the women’s magazines Femina (1959) and Woman’s era (1973), which 
are the most widely circulated English women’s magazines in the coun- 
try. She points out that after the Emergency of 1975-77, both magazines 
shed their political comments and became oriented towards cookifig and 
fashion. 

Rama Baru pithily delineates the social configuration of health services 
in India. She finds that social hierarchy in terms of both caste and gender 
plays an important role in the choice of female health workers in India 
and in the feminisation of labour in the health sector especially at the 
intermediate and peripheral levels. 

Lata Singh’s essay ‘Gender and theatre’ draws attention to the chang- 
ing gender equation in Indian theatre. Elite theatre during the nationalist 
phase considered women's participation in the field as 'non-respectable'. 
It was only with the emergence of Indian People’s Theatre Association 
that a ‘distinct’ radical trend in theatre emerged. A number of women 
performers with talent and political commitment made People’s Theatre 
Movement the mission of their life. Two events further radicalised the 
Indian Theatre Movement, viz., the radically charged climate of the 1960s, 
and the emergence of a' women's movement in India. 

Papiya Ghose's article discusses the 'rupture' between elites and masses 
within the Muslim community which was facilitated by OBC political 
mobilisation in Bihar. An offshoot of these initiatives is the growth of two 
women's groups among the lower-caste Muslims in Bihar. These groups 
are not only critical of Hindutva politics but are equally critical of elite. 
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Muslim organisations' conservatism and neglect of lower-caste/class 
Muslims. They also question the legitimacy of the All India Muslim 
Personal Law Board and are asking for equal property rights for Muslum 
women. The problem with this article is not its theme and argument but 
its lengthy introduction which does not correspond to the later text, not 
to mention the many typographical errors. 

Biswamoy Pati’s paper on dowry in Orissa is based on the oral testi- 
monies before the Utkal Mahila Samiti and reports of bride-burning from 
a local newspaper. He finds that the problem of dowry transcends the 
rural/urban dichotomy as well as religious boundaries. The stereotyped 
socialisation of women in terms of *wifely responsibilities' and absolute 
dependency on the husband is responsible for victimisation of women in 
this context. 

Miriam Sharma touches upon the contemporary globalised economy 
and its implication for poor women. Based on secondary literature, her 
essay brings out the dilemma which poor women face in a globalised 
economy. The expansion of the informal economy and promotion of flexi- 
bility in the labour market has drawn more women into the labour market 
but without the creation of any protective laws. Women outnumber men 
in all garment-producing units. A combination of the threat of dismissal 
and use of local ‘muscle men’ keeps these workers in control and prevents 
them from unionising. 

Many papers in this volume are scholarly and well-written, but others 
needed more careful editing. The scanty editorial introduction is a particu- 
lar disappointment, as one is given neither a proper glimpse of the vivid 
themes of the book nor a justification for putting such diverse subjects to- 
gether in a single volume. This apart, the book is a valuable contribution 
to the field of gender studies, particularly the field of gender and colonial 
history. 


Institute of Economic Growth PUSHPESH KUMAR 
Delhi 


Tutsi Patan, ed., The family in India: Structure and practice. New Delhi: 
Sage Publications, 2005. 310 pp. Tables, notes, references, glossary, 
index. Rs. 380 (paperback). 


This collection of papers from the Sociological bulletin covers the last 
five decades of the 20th century. The papers illustrate the shift from Indo- 
logical studies of the family ‘as it ought to be’ to field studies of the family 
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in different parts of India. Theoretically and methodologically, the signifi- 
cant advance was to distinguish the household from the family, while 
illustrating the connections between|the two at different stages of the 
family's development process. This continues to be a relevant contribution 
to family studies today. 

The value of this collection is historical. However, this collection also 
reminds us that not all the interesting work on the family found its way 
into the Sociological bulletin. As Professor Patel points out in her Intro- 
duction, none of the papers in this collection focuses on family crises 
such as dowry and bride-burning, divorce, inter-caste and inter-regional 
marriages. Women's inheritance rights and the issue of gender are con- 
sidered primarily in the context of the break-up or dispersal of the joint 
family. Other issues that are neglected are those of women, paid work 
and power; gifts as a medium of family relationships; and issues of migra- 
tion. Thé collection shows that connecting the study of the family in 
India to lived experience remains a continuing challenge. 


RMIT University SUPRIYA SINGH 
Australia 


KATHINKA FROYSTAD, Blended boundaries: Caste, class and shifting faces 
of 'Hinduness' in a north Indian city. New Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 2005. xxi + 304 pp. Tables, maps, notes, references, glossary. 
Rs. 595 (hardback). 


This book is vety aptly titled given its consistent focus on the shifting 
and overlapping definitions of ‘otherness’ by upper-caste Hindus in their 
everyday life in private and in public. The author asserts that rather than 
studying the maintenance of caste, class and religious boundaries as neat 
social demarcations, this book emphasises the interconnections between 
them and the way in which models from one sphere spill over into others. 
The central argument is that whereas caste, class and religious boundaries 
are deeply interrelated at the everyday level, they contradict one another 
in their politicised forms. 

Methodologically, the study is based upon longitudinal fieldwork from 
1992 to 2003 which aimed to assess the shift in upper-caste notions of 
otherness between these two points of time. Basically an anthropological 
study using the method of participant observation in the everyday life of 
the respondents, it is based upon on intensive interaction with four upper- 
caste Hindu families in different parts of Kanpur with whom the author 
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lived for a couple of months each. These families belonged to the Khatri, 
Bania, Aroia and Brahmin castes. A careful observation of the ‘inside’ 
and ‘outside’ of the house by the researcher helped her examine how so- 
cial boundaries of different kinds coexisted, interconnected and over- 
lapped as people moved between different contexts and spaces. 

Within homes (inside), the author finds the interaction between upper- 
caste families and their domestic servants strongly flavoured by caste. 
She makes the important observation that ‘the tendency of employing 
domestic servants is no innocent habit. It also contributes to reproducing 
notions of caste untouchability and upper caste superiority’ (p. 93). The 
boundaries tend to shift when one moves out of the home (outside), where 
the upper-caste respondents position strangers on the basis of criteria 
such as complexion (wheatish or dark) and caste, ultimately combining 
the two. Further, manner of movement, body stature, health and speech 
constituted important criteria for judging other people in public spaces, 
leading to clear demarcations between ‘small people’ (dirty ones) and 
‘big people’ (clean ones). Upper castes would generally avoid interacting 
with the ‘small people’ by (i) staying away from the venues where small 
people would be preponderant, for example public transport; (1 remain- 
ing inside the vehicle when visiting public venues that attracted people 
from all segments; and (iif) making spaces less public, such as shops, 
restaurants, exhibitions, etc. 

The notion of achchhe log therefore results in the formation of homo- 
geneous kinship ties in terms of caste, although friendship and contact 
relations had greater heterogeneity, albeit of a limited nature. The notion 
of achchhe log persisted even in these relations, thus keeping the bound- 
aries of the upper-caste segment very much intact. The same attributes of 
good and bad people regulated relations between upper-caste Hindus 
and Muslims of different social standing However, 'othering' of Muslims 
varied greatly with age, gender and education. In 1992 the author found 
very strong prejudices among upper-caste Hindus concerning Muslims— 
that the latter were dirty, violent, fundamentalist, sinister, poor, illiterate, 
and so on This preoccupation with Muslim ‘otherness’ had evaporated 
when the author resumed her fieldwork in 1997, the political processes 
having foregrounded caste and sidelined religious differences. However, 
according to the author, local foregrounding of caste, mainly as a result 
of the reservation debate, was primarily a male prerogative. Thus Muslims 
and Scheduled Castes were both essentialised, but differently. 
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An interesting inference drawn by the author is that only one social 
boundary can be locally politicised at a time. In 1997 the talk of Hindu- 
Muslim issues had diminished, while attention was directed now at Dalits 
and caste politics in the state of Uttar Pradesh because of Mayawati's 
political agenda. This had the effect of weakening the Hindu-Muslim 
divide that had been so strong previously. 

The book under review addresses perfinent issues concerning the 
changing equations between urban upper-caste Hindus and Muslims and 
Scheduled, Castes. But the argument becomes too simplistic when the 
author ascribes the shifting of boundaries from religion to caste entirely 
to the political scenario in the state of Uttar Pradesh, completely ignor- 
ing other factors that might have played a pivotal role in both maintain- 
ing and blurring these boundaries. Another weakness of the analysis, as 
pointed out by the author herself (pp. 24-25), relates to the methodology 
adopted. There are two problems here. First, the conclusions of the study 
have been derived from close interaction with only four upper-caste fami- 
lies, all in business, and with very similar backgrounds. The question is 
whether the inferences would have remained the same had there been 
other upper-caste Hindu respondents from diverse professional and caste 
backgrounds. Second, although the master—servant relationship in an urban 
setting is an effective pointer to the mechanisms by which upper castes 
maintain their caste purity by getting the dirty work done by low-caste 
domestic servants, better insights could have been obtained by taking into 
account the versions of the low-caste employees too. The analysis in the 
present case is primarily based upon interactions between the author and 
upper-caste Hindu families, while a similar interaction with the Dalits, 
in master-servant as well as other settings, could have provided the per- 
spective of the ‘other’ in respect of blended boundaries. 

The book offers a refreshing perspective on the fluidity of social bound- 
aries maintained by Hindu upper castes in an urban setting in response 
to the changing political agenda at the regional level. Though the work 
has limited generalisability, as admitted by the author herself, it highlights 
the relevance of ethnographic accounts for a meaningful understanding 
of the;shifting priorities accorded to the categories of religion and caste 
in urban everyday life. 


Punjab University - RAJESH GILL 
Chandigarh 
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CHRISTOPHE Z. Gunmoro and Aan VAGUET, eds, Essays on population 
and space in India (Publications du département de sciences sociales 5) 
Pondicherry: Institute Français de Pondicherry, 2000. 256 pp. Tables, 
figures, maps, notes, bibliography. Rs. 450 (paperback). 

This collection of papers, edited by Alain Vagyet, was first published in 
1997 in French. The main objective was to present to the French academic 
community studies on India's population by geographers mainly from 
the University of Rouen, which has a long tradition of carrying out re- 
search projects on India. Encouraged by the appreciation of the French 
academic community, the editor, joined by Christophe Z. Guilmoto, de- 
cided to bring out modified and revised version of the papers in English 
in the present volume for a wider audience, particularly the Indian aca- 
demic community. 

The thirteen articles in this book are divided among five parts. The 
first part comprises two studies, one covering demographic transition in 
India and the other the geography of fertility in India. The three studies 
in the second part deal with analyses of the diversification of economic 
activities in rural India, the roots of urbanisation, and urban growth and 
village roots in India. The third part covers features of India's urbanisa- 
tion. The fourth discusses health and epidemics in two cities of India, 
Mumbai and Hyderabad. The fifth and last part discuss issues relating to 
health and minorities in India. 

The editors express the hope that the varied research interests included 
in the volume open up a number of areas of study related to spatial organ- 
isation in India, integrating demographic, economic and anthropological 
questions and illustrating the relevance of a geographically-informed 
perspective to the study of social transformation in India. 


Institute of Economic Growth - R.P. TYAGI 
Delhi 
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Gender and procreative ideologies 
among the Kolams of Maharashtra 


Pushpesh Kumar 


Procreative ideologies, alternatively called conception beliefs, are ideas concerning the 
male and female contributions to biological reproduction. Expressed through the metaphor 
of ‘seed’ and ‘earth’ in many South Asian cultures, these ideologies have been found to be 
demonstrably gendered, acting sometimes as a central variable in mediating men’s and 
women's access to material and symbolic resources, Many gender-sensitive ethnographies 
have demonstrated the power of this metaphorical understanding in regulating and con- 
trolling the body and sexuality of women, and affecting the everyday lives of men and 
women as gendered subjects. The present article examines and evaluates the operation of 


Procreative ideology in the case of the Kolams, a ‘primitive’ tribal community in south- 
eastern Maharashtra. 


Reproduction is simply too important to be left to the whims and 
fancies of individuals. The social rules which tell us how we should 
set about the business of reproduction come to us with the full weight 
of long-established social custom: they are the result of numerous 
generations trying to make sense of the task of creating new life in a 
particular environment, and they have force today because they affect 
a large number of people (Robertson 1991: 16-17). 
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I - 
Procreative ideologies: Banal or crucial? 


Procreative ideologles or conception beliefs belong to the cognitive sphere 
in a given culture (Ganesh 2001: 22), reflecting the cultural understanding 
of the contribution of the father and mother respectively to the process 
of biological reproduction. Confined to this notional level, these ideas 
about conception might not become a subject of sociological and anthro- 
pological inquiry were it not for a tendency to spill over to other domains 
to regulate both the symbolic and material dimensions of human relations. 
As Yanagisako and Collier bring out: 


Although it is apparent that heterosexual intercourse, pregnancy, and 
parturition are involved in human reproduction, it is also apparent 
that producing human entails more than this .... There is a wide range 
of activities in which people participate besides heterosexual inter- 
course and parturition .... These activities, in turn, involve and are or- 
ganised by a number of relationships other than those of parenthood 
and marriage (1987: 31). 


In different cultures of South Asia, the contributions of mother and 
father in biological reproduction are expressed in terms of body fluids— 
semen, blood and milk. The intergenerational transmission of these 'vital' 
bodily substances assumes a variety of meanings, which can influence 
the broad aspects of social organisation and worldview (Bick and Rao 
2000; Daniel 1984). In the Indian context, the ethnographies of Das 
(1993), Dube (1986), Fruzzetti (1982), Inden and Nicholas (1977), 
Lambert (2000), Madan (1981) and Nongbri (1993), among others, touch 
upon the conception beliefs of the societies which they studied. Among 
these, the writings of Dube and Nongbri pay special attention to gender, 
while Inden and Nicholas's cultural analysis follows a gender-neutral 
framework. The other ethnographic accounts of Das, Fruzzetti, Lambert 
and Madan, cited above, do not focus on gender specifically, but gender 
is salient at different points in tbeir articulations.! 

Ideas about procreation are generally bilateral. In the textual and oral 
traditions of people in South Asia, the mother's role in procreation is not 


! Also sec Palrrwala (1994: 63) and Uberoi (2003a: 1074), who mention that repro- 
ductive ideologies are demonstrably gendered. 
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altogether absent (Böck and Rao 2000; Hershman 1981), but most of tbe 
patrilineal societies of the region lay strong emphasis on the father's 
contribution. In a pathbreaking early article, Dube (1986) demonstrated 
the ubiquity of notions of ‘seed’ and ‘earth’ in South Asian conception 
ideologies. The seed symbolises the father’s contribution and the field 
represents the part of the mother. The ‘seed’ contained in semen is the 
essence for the creation of offspring.? In popular understanding as well 
as in Ayurveda, the indigenous system of physiology and medicine in 
India, semen is understood as derived from blood. Being the product of 
the father’s ‘seed’, a child inherits the father’s blood and is therefore placed 
in his group. The mother’s blood is significant in nourishing the foetus 
(Fruzzetti and Ostor 1984: 108) but qualified in imparting identity to a 
child. A very popular (masculine) adage in the Indian subcontinent is 
‘ma ka doodh piya hai to’ (‘if you have suckled the milk of your mother’), 
generally used by men to express their physical prowess. This might ex- 
press appreciation of the mother’s ‘valuable’ role in nourishing, but one 
does not find similar idioms which emphasise the role of a mother’s bodily 
fluids in imparting identity to the child. It is in this sense that Fruzzetti 
and Ostor write: '[B]lood is male, and while it is unchangeable, it is 
transmitted in the male line and cut off at some point in the female line' 
(1984: 103). 

It has been suggested by Dube (2001) that the cultural notions of male- 
ness and femaleness of blood shed significant light on patriliny. In patri- 
lineal cultures, where blood is defined as male, women are expected to 
behave like ‘earth’, as the mere receptacles of male seed (Fruzzetti and 
Ostor 1984; Madan 1981; Meillassoux 1981: 38) and give back the fruit, 
preferably male children. Women are ‘exchanged’ to tie men to each 
other through the line, maintaining the purity of the Jati (caste) (Fruzzetti 
1982: xx). The symbolism of ‘seed’ and ‘earth’ places women at a dis- 
advantage in terms of staking a claim on property, particularly land and/or 
children, in agrarian societies? Kamala Ganesh (2001: 21) also points 
out that the metaphor of seed and field/earth/soil for the respective contri- 
bution of father and the mother in the making of a child is both widespread 


* Exceptions to this dominant understanding are not altogether absent. Kapadia 
(1996: 29, also quoted in Böck and Rao 2000: 10), highlights the significance of mother’s 
blood in the case of non-Brahmin Tamil kinship in Amloor village. She attributes this to 
the prominent position held by matnlateral affinal kin in noo-Brahmin Tamil kinship. 

* Dube (1986: 29-30) illustrates this through some examples from Andhra Pradesh in 
southern India. She describes how the men use the metaphor of seed and earth during 
domestic quarrels or divorce to assert their claim over the children. 
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and deep-rooted in India. It seeps into everyday language, becoming 
a paralegal reference point during family crises—death, divorce and pro- 
perty divisions. In the case of rural India, Dube (2001: 120) finds the 
persistence of this ideology without much change, as reflected in cus- 

tomary laws and traditional decision-making operations. i 

The present article focuses on the conception beliefs of the Kolam, a 
‘primitive’ tribe residing in southeastern Maharashtra bordering northern 
Andhra Pradesh. It seeks to analyse the bearing of the procreative ideology 
on the symbolic and material aspects of community life with a special 
focus on gender. By ‘symbolic resources’ I mean here those ritual and 
religious aspects of life which go into defining and concretising the iden- 
tity of an individual man or woman in the realm of kinship. As will be 
brought out in the discussion, the concept of khanda-watan, which is 
associated with the domains of ritual and religion, constitutes a vital 
element in articulating ‘who you are’, and is almost as significant as 
gathering and hunting for survival. Without articulating this linkage there 
is no sense of self to a Kolam man or woman. It is through this linkage 
that a child is placed in the kinship group. The questions addressed 
here are: (I) whether such conception beliefs have a more restricted ap- 
plication in the case of the Kolams, in view of the fact that the Kolams 
are a non-agriculturist community whose acquisition of private property 
in land in the field village is only forty years deep;* and (ii) the extent to 
which the Kolam’s conception beliefs are deployed to control and regulate 
the body and sexuality of women, as proposed in many case studies of 
procreative ideologies.? 

The discussion which follows brings out the peculiar mix of the salience 
and leniency of Kolami patriliny from the viewpoint of gender. The Kolami 
case appears to validate Dube’s (1986) argument that procreative ideol- 
ogies have material consequences for women. For instance, when the 


4 Dube (2001: 120) writes: ‘The metaphorical expression [of malc/seed and female/ 
earth] is common not only among Hindu population, it is also found among tribal com- 
munities following patrilineal descent and practicing agriculture’. It might be deduced 
from this description that, in the case of a community which us not agriculturist in the strict 
sense, the metaphorical expression might be absent. Though Kolams have not been agricul- 
turists in the strict sense of the term and have taken to plough agriculture much later than 
other communities, they have their own idioms for procreation which sumilarly regulate 
certain aspects of their life, e.g., exercising claim over the children in case of a woman's 


* See for example, Dube (2001), Fruzzetti (1982), Fruzzetti and Ostor (1984) and 
Meillassoux (1981, 1986). 
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Kolams have acquired land in the recent past, the land is passed on to the 
sons who bear the father’s ‘blood’ (nettur). The notion of patrilineal 
*blood' is also the crucial determinant of group placement and identity 
formation in Kolami kinship. But, paradoxically, these strong patrilineal 
thrusts remain rather ineffectual in controlling the body and sexuality of 
the women. The relatively flexible marriage and sexual norms, along 
with the lack of a straight fit between the modes of descent and post- 
marital residence, defy any straitjacketed understanding of patrilineality 
in this case, which goes against Dube's (1986) generalisations that *male- 
ness of blood' correlates with relatively tight control over female sexual- 
ity. Pauline Kolenda (1987) and Bina Agarwal (1994) have independently 
proposed a set of measures of the extent of control exercised over women's 
sexuality which might indicate the degree of gender (in)egalitarianism 
in a given cultural context. Apart from the factor of post-marital residence, 
these include: the prevalence of bride price, uxorilateral bonds, and social 
tolerance for divorce, premarital sex and adultery, etc. The 'bargaining 
power' of women within the family and community is seen to be con- 
tingent upon these factors (ibid.). Elsewhere, Agarwal (1997: 8) mentions 
access to communal resources such as village commons and forests 
as one of the important factors determining a rural person's bargaining” 
strength. These have been taken into consideration while discussing Kolami 
patriliny with empirical cases cited from the field village. 


i 
The Kolams 


The Kolams are a Scheduled Tribe, identified as one of the ‘primitive’ 
groups by the Government of India (Shashi 1994: 8). They are distributed 
mainly in Yeotmal, Osmanabad, Chandrapur, Gadchiroli and Nagpur 
districts of Maharashtra, and the Adilabad district of Andhra Pradesh 
(Singh 1998: 1767). Though Singh (ibid.) has not included Nanded dis- 
trict of Maharashtra in his account, the Kolams also reside in several 
villages along the hill and forest areas of Kinwat tehsil of Nanded district. 


* Though descent is strictly patrilineal among the Kolams, the rules of residence are 
very flexible. In any Kolam settlement, there are members of different phratries who are 
real and potential affines to each other. In this situanon, many girls are born and married 
in the same settlement and they do not have to leave their own village to join an alien vil- 
lage. Even if a woman goes to another village after ber marriage, she can come back to 
her natal home and settle there. 
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Kinwat tehsil, where the greater part of the tribal population of Nanded , 
district resides, borders the Adilabad district of Andhra Pradesh. Despite 
its rich forest resources, Kinwat remains one of the most backward tehsils 
of Nanded. Its poor agricultural productivity is attributed to the lack 
of proper irrigation facilities. Only 0.9 per cent of the cultivable area is 
under irrigation, the remainder being rain-fed (District Census 1991: 50), 
but, paradoxically, the major source of livelihood in the tehsil is agricul- 
ture. The incidence of agricultural labourers is higher in Kinwat than in 
the other tehsils of Nanded district, which is another indicator of its back- 
wardness (ibid.). 4 

Earlier, Kinwat tehsil was part of Adilabad district, but it was transferred 
to Nanded district in Maharashtra in 1956 under the States Reorganisa- 
tion Act (Adilabad District Gazetteers 1976: 2) due to the predomin- 
ance of Marathi-speakers. As a result of this, the Kinwat Kolams became 
Maharashtrian citizens. This politico-administrative boundary, however, 
did not create any cleavage in the cultural boundaries of the Kolams (of 
Kinwat tehsil and Adilabad district), which are maintained through kin- 
ship and ritual ties. From Singh’s account (1998), it is clear that the Kolams 
of Adilabad are different from the Kolams of the Maharashtra districts 
mentioned above. The basis of this difference is the livelihood pattern. 
While the Maharashtrian Kolams are mostly cultivators or wage-earners, 
the Kolams of Adilabad in Andhra Pradesh are bamboo weavers. I do not 
put the Kinwat Kolams in this group of Maharashtrian Kolams, even 
though the former reside in Maharashtra. In a cultural sense the Kolams 
of Kinwat tehsil in Nanded district (Maharashtra) and the Kolams of 
Adilabad, as stated earlier, constitute a single group." They call themselves 
‘Burud Kolam’. ‘Burud’ in Marathi means bamboo, and it is bamboo 
weaving that provides the identity of the community. In these Kolam 
settlements, men and women are constantly busy-with fetching bamboo 
from the forest and weaving baskets (tople) of different sizes and bam- 
boo stands (tatte).* The Kolams who reside in Yeotmal, Osmanabad, 


7 It us pertinent to mention here that the Gonds of Adilabad studied by Pirer-Hatmendorf 
(1948) and the Kolams I have studied share the same cultural and physical boundaries. 
The geographical area connecting the Kinwat tehsil of Nanded district in southeastern 
Maharashtra and the Adilabad district of northern Andhra Pradesh has been the home- 
land of these communities. Though tbe political and administrative boundary has been 
bifurcated, this has not affected cultural ties which, from the viewpoints of the Gonds and 
Kolams, are still intact. 

1 Tatie aro woven from bamboo strips and are flexible. They can be used as walls and 
partitions. The indigenous bethrooms are created by ereecting marte walls. Sometimes, tatte 
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Chandrapur, Gadchiroli and Nagpur districts of Maharashtra are not bam- 
boo weavers and are called ‘Bhil Kolams'. While the Bhil Kolams do 
not know how to weave bamboo and are primarily cultivators and wage 
earners, the Burud Kolams have only recently taken to agriculture. Kin- 
ship ties between the Bhil Kolams and Burud Kolams, though not un- 
known, are very rare. 

In his ethnographic survey, K.S. Singh (1998) mentions that the Kolams 
worship Bhim and Hidimba of the epic Mahabharata. Every Kolam set- 
tlement (pod) has a temple (guri) of Bhimaiyak. In principle, Bhimaiyak 
is the deity of all Kolams. But when it comes to worshipping the deity 
and association of a particular lineage with the deity, it is not the intangible 
Bhimaiyak but rather the Aiyak—who resides in the guri of a particular 
pod—who is significant. As Fürer-Haimendorf explains: "Though Kolams 
are emphatic that there exists only one Ayak, the supreme deity, the Ayaks 
of the individual groups are to all practical purposes regarded as separate 
deities' (1948: 36). 

On being asked “Who is your deity?', a Kolam speaker will not refer to 
Bhimaiyak but to a ‘tangible’ idol located in a particular guri in a particular 
village pod. Worshipping the lineage deity is not only essential but informs 
the very existence of each Kolam man and woman. It is crucial and funda- 
mental to the identity and sense of self in the realm- of Kolami kinship. 
It will be clear that the notion of patrilineal ‘blood’, which is funda- 
mental to the identity of Kolams, is closely linked with the place of the 
lineage temple, which is also the place of origin, khanda-watan. In Kolami 
semantics the ‘patrilineal blood’ (nettur) and the ‘place of origin’ (khanda- 
watan) become synonymous. 

The Kolams of this region speak their own dialect, Kolami, apart 
from Telegu and Marathi, and practise cross-cousin marriage. Thomas 
Trautmann (1995: 11-12) includes Kolami in the Dravidian group of 
languages, and the Kolami kinship terminology and its semantics re- 
veal close proximity to the structure of Dravidian kinship terminologies 
(Kumar 2005). 

This article is the outcome of my study, conducted over several years, 
of the Kolams of Jawarla village in the Kinwat tehsil of Nanded district. 
Jawarla can be designated a ‘tribal’ village because of the numerical 
dominance of Gonds and Kolams. Everyone in the village, including the 


are used for roofing a house or cow shed, by covering them with plastic sheets. Tutte last 
only a year or two and aro hence in perpetual demand in the villages. 
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non-tribal communities, refers to it as a ‘village of adivas? (adivasi 
che gaon). There is no upper-caste group in the village and the number 
of lower and middle castes remains insignificant compared to the vil- 
lage's tribal population. As directed by the Government of India in 
1975—76, villages where more than 50 per cent of the population is tribal 
were identified for Integrated Tribal Development Projects. According 
to the Census of 1991, out of a total village population of 1,307, some 
1,009 belonged to tribal communities in the village. There are two Kolam 
settlements—the Pulsi pod and the Kazi pod—which are located away 
from the main village in close proximity to the forested hills. The total 
population of the Kolams located in these two pods is 255 divided among 
48 households. The literacy level is relatively low, with a mere 8 per cent 
female literacy and 25 per cent male literacy. 

As stated earlier, the Kolams have historically been a propertyless 
community. In Firer-Haimendorf’s accounts of the Adilabad tribes (1945: 
62, 96), the Kolams are depicted as hapless victims of the Nizam’s govern- 
ment's forest policies: 


[T]he Kolams ... are a tribe of primitive shifting cultivators who pos- 
sessed until recently neither ploughs nor cattle; even today many of 
them subsist by hoe cultivation on hill slopes ... [E]xcept for a few 
Kolams who have taken to independent plough cultivation, the mem- 
bers of this tribe possess no cattle and as a rule not even goats, sheep 
or pigs, chickens and dogs being their only domestic animals. 


Today the situation is slightly different than it was during the mid-1940s 
when Fürer-Haimendorf was touring these villages under the Nizam's 
patronage to document what he called the 'aboriginals' of Hyderabad. 
Many Kolam households now own goats, mostly provided by the state 
government under its tribal development schemes, and many households 
possess land, though without a patta or deed.? Some 60 per cent of Kolam 
households in the village possess small tracts of land, the remaining 
40 per cent being landless. The average size of their landholding is a 
mere 2.3 acres, and most of the land owned by Kolams is uneven and 


* The acquisition of land by the Kolams in the field village is a phenomenon of the 
recent past. Some 30—40 years ago, tho Kolams cleared the forest along the hillocks and 
began to cultivate them. Since the land technically belongs to the Forest Department, they 
cannot be izsued pattas in the land and do not therefore have ownership rights. In their 
perception, however, they own the land and it us transmitted to succeeding generations. 
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stony and lacks irrigation facilities. In the case of twelve of the thirty 
households who own land, the farms are located on the hillside, and the 
‘owners’ receive constant threats from the Forest Department which en- 
croaches on the land every year by planting timber and various other species. 
Since they lack pattas or deeds, the Kolam households whose predecessors 
had cultivated this land as a ‘legitimate’ entitlement of residing in the 
pod, in proximity to the forest, cannot assert their claims against this 
official 'grabbing' of their traditional rights in the same land. 

Al Kolam households in the village engage in agriculture, either as 
wage labourers or as small cultivators or both. However, agriculture does 
not contribute substantially to the subsistence livelihood of the Kolams. 
In this situation it is inappropriate to denote the community as agricul- 
turist. The forest continues to play a significant role in the livelihood 
system of the Kolams and the attempts of the local Forest officials to re- 
strict their entry to the forest in recent years have met with stiff resistance. 
In this process of protest, a certain kind of political identity-formation 
seems to be coming into existence. The Kolams express their political 
solidarity in Marathi thus—'Amhi kinwat talukyatil sarv Kolam’ (‘All 
the Kolams of Kinwat taluqa belong together’). This spirit of solidarity 
has gained further momentum in view of the recent official attention 
given to Kolams on account of their recognised status as a ‘primitive’ 
tribe. They seem to have appropriated the state’s rhetoric of ‘aadim jan 
Jam (primitive tribe), needing special attention. As they articulate it in 
Marathi: 'Amhi sarva adivasi peksha jyast adivasi aahot' (literally trans- 
lated it means: "We are more adivasi than any other adivasi’). This con- 
sciousness prevails in the face of the growing resentment among other 
communities in the village who feel deprived in terms of their receiving 
less attention from the state. The Gond, Mahar, Mali, Suttar, Reddi and 
other communities that reside in the village designate the Kolams as 
'damad", or the pampered sons-in-law of the Government. 

Kolam communities have always resided in pods in close proximity 
to the forest. Thus, while the other communities reside in the main village, 
called gaothan in Gondi and Marathi, the Kolams reside in 'isolated' 
pods situated at least a kilometre away from the gaothan. All members 
of this community spread over several villages in Adilabad district and 
Kinwat tehsil, have a right to move into any Kolam pod, and in the past, 
many Kolam families kept shifting from one pod to another for various 
reasons, as they do even today. The pods belong to all the Kolams and if 
space is available within the boundary of a pod, any Kolam is welcome. 
A Kolam family will shift to another pod where it finds a relative abundance 
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of bamboo. The Kolams in the field village said that wben the quantity 
of bamboo decreases in one area because of frequent cutting they have 
to travel much further into the forest in search of bamboo. If they get 
information that bamboo is available in a particular village at a shorter 
distance and if they have their known affines (soyere) in that place, they 
will generally migrate to that pod either temporarily or permanently. In 
recent times, many families have been visiting the villages of Adilabad 
for bamboo. When asked the reason, they explain that there is no need to 
fear the police and the forest officials in the villages of Adilabad district 
because of the Naxal influence there. In Maharashtra, the Kolams can 
only cut natural bamboo and cutting the bamboo planted by the Forest 
Department is deemed illegal. They can be subjected to fines and im- 
prisonment on being caught. This is the reason why many Kolams in 
my field village say that the Adilabad Kolams are better off than the 
‘Maharashtrian’ Kolams as they have free access to any bamboo. Apart 
from economic necessity, migration within their limited geographical 
territory? has also been facilitated by certain cultural features. It has 
been quite a common practice among the Gond and Kolam men to shift to 
their in-laws’ place and construct a hut alongside their in-laws. There are 
Gondi folk songs (now available on cassettes and CDs) depicting the 
migration of a man to his in-laws’ place. All men, however, do not migrate 
to their wives’ families. Second, even if the bamboo is relatively scarce, 
requiring longer travel inside the forest, many Kolam families have not 
- shifted to another pod. For instance, if the family possesses land, the 
chances of migration are less, though they cannot be ruled out. I came 
across two brothers from the Kazi pod, who had shifted to their wives’ 
villages and have recently come back to their ‘original’ place. Their land 
on the hillocks was lying fallow meanwhile. Fürer-Haimendorf (1945) 
reports that this fluidity, i.c., the movement of the Kolams from one pod 
to another, has long existed along with a fair degree of sedentarism. In 
the past thirty years, many Kolam families in the village have taken to 
agriculture but the majority of them continue to derive a major portion 
of their livelihood from bamboo weaving, as noted above. 


“ By limited territory ] mean here that the migration among tho Kolams is confined to 
the different villages of Kinwat tehsil and the villages of Adilabed districts where the 
Kolam pods aro located. In the field village, there is no a single Kolam family which has 
migrated beyond this territory, except 5-6 Kolam boys who seasonally migrate to the clty 
of Warangal in Andhra Pradesh to work in the cotton processing mills. 


M 
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Apart from bamboo weaving, selling firewood fetches immediate cash 
for the Kolam women. The cash generated through this economic activ- 
ity makes a significant contribution to the household subsistence econ- 
omy. Despite a growing alienation from the forest, the pod dwellers still 
consider a stake in the forest resources as their natural and legitimate 
right, not least because their deity, Bhimaiyak, and his maternal uncle, 
Shrishambhu Mahadev, reside there. The forest is the place where the 
Pandavas (whose descendants the Kolam claim themselves to be) wandered 
while they were exiled by the Kauravas, eating whatever came their way. 
Hunting is still very central to the Kolami notion of masculinity, and wild 
pig, rabbit, python, etc., do provide fresh nutritional meat to most Kolam 
households in the village, at least intermittently. 

In the symbolic domain, the association with the place of origin (khanda- 
watan) and the worship of the clan deity, Bhimaiyak, are inextricably 
interwoven with the everyday existence of the Kolams. Any disorder and 
crisis in life is associated with the mood and tantrums of the deity, who 
chooses to speak through the chief male priest (katora).!! A person's iden- 
tity remains suspect in the absence of a clear articulation of khanda- 
watan, which in turn is associated with a particular deity located in the 
guri of a particular village pod. This association with a place of origin 
becomes central during marriage negotiations among the Kolams. The 
Kolam notion of ‘blood’, mentioned earlier, is not only significant from 
the viewpoint of placement in the group and marriage, but can operate 
as a paralegal force in some significant contexts such as rights over chil- 
dren in case of divorce and remarriage. 


III 
The maleness of blood 


The Kolams have no explicit metaphor to express the male and female 
contribution in biological reproduction, but their procreative ideology 
surfaces dramatically in certain specific contexts. One such occasion is 
the marriage negotiation (soyerik) in which the fathers of the prospective 


!! The body of the katora is sacred. In the month of pesi mela when the festival of 
Bhimatyak is being organised, the karora has to observe certain food taboos. He cannot 
eat or drink water outside his home and has to maintain sexual celibacy. After defecating 
or micturating be will be sprinkled with cow urine (gonr?). In this state of sacredness be 
is visited by the deity. 
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groom and bride publicly declare that the latter are their ‘blood’. Now, 
the question is, why does a father need to publicly declare that the pros- 
pective groom or bride is his blood? It can be understood by reflecting 
upon certain nuances of Kolami kinship pertaining to the transmission 
of group membership to the child in the context of ‘flexible’ marriage 
norms. 3 

A child acquires his/her father’s dev, pari and khanda, along with his 
name, and without this the child has no identity in Kolami social organ- 
isation. The dev are exogamous units, sometimes termed 'phratries',!? 
of which there are four among the Kolams. These phratries have no names, 
but are described as 7 dev (nali deya), 6 dev (ai-ed deya), 5 dev (aar deya) 
and 4 dev (yedd deya). Every phratry member feels connected to other 
members of his or her own group in a ‘brotherhood’ tie. Members belong- 
ing to the same phratry can never marry as they share the ‘blood’ of their 
unknown mythical ancestor. A phratry or dev is further divided into differ- 
ent clans or surnames, pari. And members of a pari are further subdivided 
into lineages, khanda. A particular lineage includes all those who have a ' 
single ‘place of origin’, watan, where the guri or temple of the deity is 
located. The members of this khanda-watan, who may or may not know 
each other, are dispersed over several villages and, in principle, are ex- 
pected to gather at the ‘place of their origin’ to celebrate the annual festival 
of Bhimatyak.” In case the members of a khanda-watan reside in the 
same pod where the guri of their Aiyak is located, the group may be called 
a ‘localised patrilineage’. But a ‘localised patrilineage’ may not neces- 
sarily be the land-holding or property-holding unit. The Kolams who 
trace their origin from the Pulsi pod of Jawarla village are not invariably 
land-owners, while many residents of the pod who possess land do not 


n I am following here Fütrer-Haimendorf's use of the term ‘phratry’ to designate the 
exogamous groups among the Gond in his classic ethnography of the Gonds of Adilabad 
(1948; 44). There is a conspicuous similarity between the Gonds and Kolams in the domain 
of kinship and marriage. The exogamous units among Gonds, which Furer-Haimendorf 
refers to as phratry, are similar among the Kolams; both use the same term dev to designate 
these exogamous units. Majumdar and Madan (1994: 49) define phratry in the following 
terms: “when several sibs or clans combine to constitute a still wider grouping, it is called 


All members of a particular khanda-watan, even if dispersed over several villages, 
are expected to contribute in terms of money, goats, chickens, millet and rice. In practice, 
however, it becomes difficult for people to visit if the kAanda-watan is located in a remote 
village. Many families cannot afford to visit their place of origin on these ritual occasions 
and are therefore obliged to participate in the festival locally. 
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belong to this khanda-watan. The residents of any Kolam pod belong to 
different exogamous groups, and constitute real and classificatory affines 
to each other." 

While the dev is an essential but amorphous category, the pari, along 
with the khanda-watan, concretises the identity of the individual among 
the Kolams. A male ego inherits his dev, pari and khanda from his father 
and these remain unchanged throughout his life. A female ego also takes 
her dev, pari and khanda from her father, but upon marriage she takes 
the dev, pari and khanda of ber husband and becomes a blood relative to 
her husband’s patrikin. She however retains her residual membership in 
her father’s group and can never re-marry in her father’s phratry. This 
can be substantiated by the fact that a Kolam woman can always come 
back to her natal home in case of divorce and separation and can stay 
with her parents if she is single. In case she has come with her husband 
and children she can construct a house near that of her parents. The Kolam 
woman always articulates that she is the daughter of a particular dev, 
and the wife of another dev. Marrying in the dev of her father is deemed 
incestuous. So, upon marriage, she is assimilated in the patrilineal group 
of her husband, but this unity with the husband’s ‘blood’ cannot be ‘total’, 
to use Fruzzetti, Ostor and Barnett’s phrase (1983: 13). In other words she 
does not become a 'blood' relative as sibling to her husband. Fruzzetti, 
Ostor and Barnett (ibid.) write in the case of the Tamils: 


Utampu is a male aspect of blood (ultimately linking a line of men 
and unmarried women to a particular caste ancestor) and uyir a female 
aspect. When a woman marries, her ufampu becomes identical to that 
of her husband, while ber uyir remains unchanged .... Marriage, say 
South Indians, must unite two people (to avoid incest there must be 
something to unite), but their unity cannot be total (to avoid incest 
some difference must remain). 


The Kolami kinship structure allows flexibility to men and women to 
seek divorce (wegre pattam) and to remarry. Both men and women can - 
marry several times after taking divorce or informal separation, which is 
accepted in principle. In case of divorce and remarriage, the woman will 


14 This situation is different from the patrilinoel and patrilocal linceges of Kallar society 
studied by Dumont (1986), where the localised lineages were based fully on agnation and 
common territory. 
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take the dev, pari and khanda of her new husband, leaving aside the dev, 
khanda and pari of the earlier husband. Now the question arises about 
the identity of her own children? Whose dev, pari and khanda do her 
children from the previous husband take? The patrilineality of Kolami 
kinship entails that the children take the dev, pari and khanda of their 
‘own’ father, and not those of the man who is the mother’s present hus- 
band. In case a woman has married thrice and has children from three 
different men, the children would take the dev, pari and khanda of their 
respective 'biological' fathers, while the woman will take up the dev, 
pari and khanda identity of ber current husband. Thus a woman cannot 
transmit her group membership to her own children. A father still gives 
identity to Ais children even if he is not responsible for their upkeep and 
maintenance, may have no contact with them, or might have remarried 
and shifted to a village which is farther away. 

I came across Gajju, an adult male in the Kolam settlement located in 
the main village, who is involved in collecting and selling bamboo 
products in the local market. He stays with his elderly paternal grand- 
mother. His father stays next door to him, but Gajju and his father do not 
speak to each other and do not see cye to cye. As Gajju explained to me: 


When my sister and I were very young my parents got separated and 
divorced. My mother got married to a man in a different village and 
she left us and moved in with her (second) husband. My father also 
got re-married to another woman and started staying with his new 
wife. My grandmother took care of me and my sister. My father never 
bothered to contribute anything in our upkeep and we were brought 
up solely by our grandmother. He stays next door to us along with his 
second wife, and we are not on speaking terms. But I carry the dev, 
pari and khanda of this father. He is 6 dev, his pari is Atram and his 
watan is in the same village in Pulsi pod. Though my father and I are 
not on speaking terms my father needs to be invited during my mar- 
riage negotiations and he is expected to be present on the occasion of 
my marriage. 


?* Some of the Kolam families reside in the main village. More than two decades ago 
the Kolams of the village left their old pod in the village and shifted in two different dir- 
ections. This is how the two existing pods of Kolams in the village came into existence. 
The reason cited to me was the repeated visits of the police to their pod. The police were 
under the impression that the Naxalite activists are provided shelter by the pod dwellers. 
The Kolams held a meeting and decided to stuft. In this process some of the families shifted 
to the main village. 
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The case of Gajju like many others in the village gives important insight 
into Kolam concepts of blood, gender and kinship. While telling his story, 
Gajju did not appear shocked at the behaviour of his parents. Separation, 
divorce and remarriage are never considered bad or ugly. The question 
which begs attention is why Gajju must still invite his’ father during his 
marriage negotiations? This brings us to the whole question of the notion 
of ‘blood’ among the Kolams. i 

During the marriage negotiations, known as soyerik, people from the 
bride’s side ask the groom’s party about the identity of the prospective 
groom. One of the persons representing the bride’s side will ask publicly 
in a loud voice: "Whose blood is this?’ (‘Ni wene nettur?’). The father of 
the boy, who is generally there on the occasion, will get up and publicly 
declare: ‘He is my blood’ (‘Id aane nettur’). Blood here will be understood 
in terms of the dev, pari and khanda of the father. In case the father is not 
available, the other closest agnatic male (FeB or FyB) will perform this 
task. Even if the boy has lost track of his father for a long time, the father 
and his family are traced and invited to perform this public ritual of 
declaration regarding the bloodline. The declaration of ‘blood’ will also 
be repeated in case of the prospective ‘bride’. The bride’s mother might 
have married another man and the latter might have developed affection 
for the girl, but it is her own biological father’s name that will be high- 
lighted on this occasion, even if she is not in touch with him. 

The power of patrilineal ‘blood’ can be seen in case of the remarriage 
of a woman. The patrilineal kin of the ex-husband have a legitimate claim 
to her children in case of her remarriage, based on common nettur which 
the child shares with his father and his/her patrikin. Children are regarded 
as an asset among the Kolams, and the maternal or paternal grandparents 
are always willing to maintain and keep the children with themselves, in 
expectation of the support they might receive from these children, at 
least until they are married. This is something that makes much sense in 
a society where the near universal nuclearity of households leaves elderly 
people to fend for themselves. Significantly, however, the maternal grand- 
parents cannot veto the legitimate rights of the patrikin over the chil- 
dren. In case of remarriage there seem to be two or three possibilities. 
The first legitimate right goes to the patrikin of the child who can come 
and take the children away from the mother. If the patrikin show indiffer- 
ence, then the children might remain with the mother. Alternatively, the 
woman might leave the children under the care of-her own natal kin. 

The emphasis on nettur does not obliterate the significance of pal 
(milk). Pal is provided by mother (amma). The nettur is male, while the 
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pal is female. On the occasion of soyerik the people from the bride's side 
will also speak loudly: ‘Ni wene pal undi?’ (‘Whose milk has the groom 
sucked?) The father will say: ‘Id amme pal undi" (‘He has sucked the 
milk of my wife"). A close agnatic relative of the groom will respond by 
uttering the dev, pari and khanda of the groom's mother's natal home. 
A similar process will be repeated for the bride. Both men and women 
can marry persons belonging to their mother’s natal dev. The emphasis 
on mother’s milk (which signifies MF's dev) is in consonance with the 
Dravidian kinship principle of re-establishing the previous marriage ties. 
Though mother’s milk has no role in imparting identity, its public acknow- 
ledgement shows the significance of affines in Kolami kinship. Among 
the Kolams the bride givers and bride takers, the soyere or cross relatives 
are treated on equal terms on all ritual occasions. During the annual fes- 
tival of Bhimaiyak, the soyere (affines or cross-relatives) are of special 
importance to every Kolam household. At first, the soyere are invited to 
make offerings (niwod) to the deity, followed by the sagge (patrilineal 
kin or consanguines), and without affinal presence, as the Kolams say, the 
ritual occasions do not make much sense. The women sing clamorously: 
‘O soyere, come and make offerings to the deity’ (*Niwod tappeng wa re 
soyera’). During the death rituals it is two sagge and two soyere who to- 
gether carry the corpse. 

The above description shows that the identity and group placement of 
a child is transmitted by the father because the child carries the nettur of 
the father. This confers the right to reside in the territory of the pod and 
participate in the ritual and religious life of the community. The marriage 
prospects of a person are determined by this group placement, and the 
father’s (or his close kin’s) approval is of utmost importance during mar- 
riage negotiations, even if the latter are neither in physical or emotional 
proximity to the groom or bride. The legitimate claim of the patrikin over 
the children in case of a woman’s remarriage further reaffirms the male- 
ness of the blood. The access to symbolic resources is also seen to be 
contingent upon the legitimacy of blood. 

As noted earlier, every khanda-watan has its own guri (temple) of 
Bhimaiyak located in different villages, which are treated as the place 
of origin of the members of this group. Without articulating the place of 


M This is contrasted with Indo-Aryan kinship, where cach alliance opens the possibilzties 
of a now set of exchanges (cf. Frozzetti et al. 1983: 23; Karvo 1953; Trautmann 1995; 
Yalman 1967: 151). 
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origin, along with the surname, there is no sense of self and recognition 
in the Kolami community. Persons without these identities will always 
be suspect and will not be assimilated in the group. This is reflected in 
the treatment of any stranger or unknown person, called suttam among 
the Kolams. When a person approaches the Kolam pod claiming himself 
or herself as a Kolam, the first question he or she encounters is: ‘Which 
place do you belong to?’ (Yete tana watter?). The reference is not the 
physical place but the place of origin, khanda-watan. Once this identity 
is clear, he or she has access to the pod. He might say, ‘Mollolgutta 
Jambhara’ in Kolami, meaning that his khanda-watan is Mollolgutta, 
which is a small village in Adilabad district of Andhra Pradesh. Jambhara 
is a surname which comes under 4 dev (yedd deya). Once the identity is 
clear, the person can construct a hut and reside in the pod. Access to the 
material resources of the community, primarily the forest bamboo, fire- 
wood, etc., in the vicinity of the pod is intrinsic to this clear articulation 
of identity. 

I recall here one instance during my fieldwork in the village in March— 
April, 2002. An unknown man arrived at the Pulsi pod with the intention 
of staying there. He told the residents that he was a Kolam from the Bhutai 
village of Adilabad, which is quite far away from the Jawarla village. 
The residents doubted his word, since his pronunciation of the Kolami 
words indicated that he was a Bhil Kolam, not a Burud Kolam. So the 
man was taken to the Mahajan of the pod who asked him to explicate his 
dev, pari and khanda linkages. The stranger was unable to satisfy the 
query of the Mahajan and was thereupon driven out of the pod. Later in 
the evening some Kolam men told me that the man had come with the 
intention of having sex and that they had been quick to gauge it. These 
instances show that placement in an exogamous unit and its clear articu- 
lation is very significant from the viewpoint of community membership 
and marriage. Though the point seems very obvious here, we need to 
consider it from the perspective of Kolam women. There have been cases 
of sexual relations of Kolam women with non-adivas! men in the village. 
In case of pregnancy from such relations, as the Kolam women informed 


"' The meaning of Mollolgutta was explained to me by my key informant. Mollol in 
Kolami means rabbit, and gutta is a small hillock. 

" The pod belongs to anyone who is a Kolam and any Kolam man or woman is 
welcome. There are instances where two to three Kolam famulies will start staying together 
in a village, but for worshipping the deity they have to go to the proper pod. 
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me, the identity of a child and his/her marriage prospects would be uncer- 
tain. As a result, some of the women have successfully manipulated the 
stipulation ordained by the Kolami kinship that a woman's statements 
are treated as authentic in case of ‘illicit’ pregnancies. The following case 
substantiates this viewpoint: 


Satti Bai (name changed) is a very old Kolam woman who still resides 
alone in one of the pods in the village. She was a widow in her early 
forties and was staying with her children at that time. She became 
pregnant through her relationship with a Rajput man in the village. 
Everyone in the village, including the Kolams, would know that her 
pregnancy was the outcome of her relationship with the Rajput man. . 
A widow’s pregnancy is treated as illicit among the Kolams, and she 
would be married to the person who is responsible for the pregnancy 
irrespective of the impregnator’s caste or community affiliations (ex- 
cept in the case of the Boddhs, who are regarded as impure by both 
Gonds and Kolams). A community meeting of the Kolams was held, 
and the woman, instead of naming the Rajput man, named an elderly 
Kolam widower from the Kazi pod. According to my key informants, 
what made her do so was the idea that, if she married the Rajput man, 
her child would not be accepted by the Kolams, nor would the Rajputs 
consider him or her as belonging to their group. So the woman pur- 
posely named the ‘innocent’ Kolam man. She was wedded to this man, 
and later gave birth to a son who got the name of the Kolam father. 
This son is now married and has shifted to his wife’s village. He is 
educated up to 9th standard and about to get a government job on the 
basis his Kolam identity. My Kolam key informants told me that in 
case the woman had named the Rajput man as father, her son could 
not have been married in their community. 


In sum, it is the father’s nettur which places the child in a particular dev, 
pari and khanda. The kinship concepts of dev, pari and khanda place the 
Kolam in various exogamous units and ensure entitlement to the territory 
and access to certain symbolic and material resources of the community. 
They give legitimacy to the patrikin who have the right to take away the 
child from a woman’s lap in case of ber remarriage. By marrying a differ- 
ent man, a woman's dev, pari and khanda will also change. With a change 
in her nettur, she loses her rights to her own children who now carry 
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a different nettur. Many separated and divorced women prefer to remain 
unmarried for, even if they wish to marry,” they fear the loss of their 
children. 


IV 
The blood, body and sexuality 


Mention has already been made of the all-pervasiveness of the ideology 
of ‘seed’ and ‘earth’ in South Asian cultures. From the Kolam perspective, 
too, it appears that a woman’s body is also conceived as a vehicle for the 
continuation of the male line, though the Kolam do not expressly invoke 
the seed and earth idiom.” But, importantly in the Kolami conceptual- 
isation, the vessel, the woman’s body, need not on that account be con- 
trolled and tied to a single man, the sole owner, as is the case in many 
patrilineal societies in South Asia (cf. Agarwal 1994: 345). The ideology 
of kanyadan and the concomitant stress on the virginity and purity of the 
bride which hold in the case of (upper-caste) Hindu women (Chakravarti 
2003) is not conspicuous among the Kolams.?! A woman can get a divorce 
and remarry, or stay single when she decides not to remarry in case of 
divorce, desertion and widowhood. Among the Kolams, a woman is not 
subjected to violence in case of a pre-marital pregnancy or pregnancy ` 
out of ‘illicit’ relations, as she might have to face in ‘mainstream’ Hindu 
society. She is either married off to the man who is responsible for the 
act, or the man is heavily fined if he is found more guilty than the woman. 


P I was told by my key informant that she wanted to remarry after her husband deserted 
her, but she always feared that ber previous husband's kin would then take away her only 
son. Consequently, she preferred to remain single. 

P About the Bedia of north India, a ‘denotified’ marginal community which lives off 
the prostitution of its women, Agrawal (2004: 242) mentions that, while they did not use 
the seed and earth analogy, it is implicit in their articulation in some ways. The Bedia did 
use tbe notion of ansh or ‘particles’ m defining their patrilineal allegiances. It means that 
the children carry the ansh of the father. For respectable social Identity, this community 
redefines the non-marital relations of the women with men belonging to higher-ranking 
castes by identifying the children born out of such unions as belonging to the father’s 


2! There is one exception, however, to this liberal sexual norm of tho Kolams. The 
Kolam women are not allowed to have any sexual liaison with Boddh men, who are re- 
garded impure by the Kolams. Not a single case of a Kolam woman's sexual relation with 
a Boddh man has come to light, though my Boddh informant told me of one such case. 
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The child, bowever, will bear the name of the identified biological father— 
the impregnator of the mother—and can claim a share in his father's 
property when he/she grows up even if the mother is not married to this 
man. At least, this is accepted in principle, though, the Kolams being a 
propertyless group, the question of staking a claim in the family property 
does not generally arise. 

While the Kolams do not approve of premarital sex, it is tolerated in 
practice. For instance, a Kolam girl named Bagu Bai (name changed) 
from the Kazi pod had an affair with a man named Rama (name changed) 
who was her classificatory cross-cousin residing in the same pod. Every- 
one in the pod knew that they had sexual relations. Her parents did not 
approve, primarily because premarital sex is not approved of, creates 
scandal in the community, and can sometimes come in the way of a 
girl's marriage; and also becanse the man concerned, according to them, 
was not hard-working and industrious. After a few months it was dis- 
covered that Bagu Bai had become pregnant. The parents were ready to 
take her to a private hospital to abort the foetus, but she was reluctant 
and wanted to marry her lover. On the insistence of Bagu Bai, she was 
finally married to Rama. After their marriage, Rama continued with his 
lax attitude, and hardly earns any money. Bagu Bai now ekes out her 
livelihood by selling firewood, and visits her parents' house very fre- 
quently. The parents in turn pity her, and support her with food and some- 
times cash. 

In another case, an unmarried Kolam girl from the main village was 
impregnated by a middle-aged man who belongs to the Pulsi pod. The 
girl and her impregnator in this case belong to the same phratry, and 
hence are ‘blood relatives’ according to the kinship norms of the Kolams. 
The girl's father is elder to her impregnator and hence the latter is related 
to the girl as FyB (kakond). When her family discovered that she was 
pregnant, her foetus was already four months old. Since it was a case of 
incest, the girl could not be married to the impregnator. When the girl 
revealed the identity of the impregnator, the man was beaten up by her 
female kin—her mother and ber FZs who also reside in the main village. 
The girl was then taken to the hospital of Adilabad city and the foetus 
was aborted. As far I could gather by talking to her FZs, no one in the 
family and kin blamed the girl; they found the man solely guilty on 
this account by virtue of being much senior in terms of age and gener- 
ation. The community men of the Pulsi pod brought the matter to the 
Mahajan. The Mahajan fined the giri's family Rs.1,000 and the man was 
fined Rs. 3,000. So, premarital sex, though formally disapproved of, is 
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not dealt with severely among the Kolams. In the second case, the girl was 
not discarded or victimised because of the incestuous relation. On the 
contrary, she received support from her family and kin and the Mahajan 
fined her family less than her impregnator. 

The sexual norms of Kolams do not sanction adulterous behaviour 
either, but in everyday life deviance from this prescribed norm is tolerated. 
As some of the women told me, 'In a drunken state no one knows who is 
sleeping with whom.’ I came across many Kolam women buying liquor 
from the shop of a Komti” in the nearby market at Mandwi. One of these 
women is Nagi Bai (name changed) from Kazi pod. She is in her mid- 
thirties and is the mother of three children. She has a passion for liquor, 
as the men and women of this pod confirm. On many occasions she goes 
to the market and, when her husband is not in the village, does not come 
back home. Everyone in the pod talked about her sexual conduct, but 
she does not face social ostracism on that account. For instance, on the 
occasion of festival of Bhimaiyak in the pod, she was singing devotional 
songs with the other women and cooking garkalamba with women of 
the pod to offer to the deity. She frequently shares liquor with her husband. 
Once, however, she was severely beaten up by her husband. On my in- 
quiry, the women of the pod told me that she was beaten up by her husband 
as she had taken the millet and pulses from her house to buy liquor, and 
not for ber adulterous behaviour per se.? These cases point to the flexible 
sexual norms among the Kolams where adulterous behaviour may not 
lead to social ostracism and exclusion from community life. 

Apparently, there has been a slight shift in the attitude of Kolam youths 
in this regard. Despite loyalty to Kolami traditions, they also expressed 
their preference for sustained monogamy rather than divorce, remarriage 


2 Komtis are a middle caste, and most of the businesses in the region are controlled by 
them. Though there is no Komti familiy in Jawaria itself, there are many in the nearby 
village of Mandwi which 1s centrally located. People from surrounding villages visit 
Mandwi to buy and sell things. 

D I asked many men and women about this incident and my key informant, Rukma 
Bai, talked to this woman's mother-in-law and neighbouring women. All of them cited 
the same reason for the physical assault by her husband. Interestingly, the next morning 
I saw her going to the market of Mandwi with two bundles of firewood on her bead. I could 
see that in cutting and processing the firewood her husband had assisted her. I was able to 
observe this because some of the Kolam houses in the pod, including hers, were located 
just behind the room of the school building where I stayed during my field work; the two 
big windows of the room faced these houses and onabled me to observo many aspects of 
the everyday life of these families. Many Kolam men, women and children used to chat 
with me through these windows. 
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and extramarital relations. Perhaps this is the impact of watching Bolly- 
wood movies, which is a regular leisure activity for them. Interestingly, 
all the Kolams of the older generation (who do not watch movies) strongly 
advocate divorce in case of lack of adjustment, and also remarriage, and 
they generally condone sexual liaisons outside marriage. 

This shift in attitude along intergenerational lines can also be attributed 
to sanskritisation, as all these young men have some exposure to modern 
education, which the older Kolams were completely deprived of. They 
study in Ashram shalas (free residential schools for tribal students up to 
the tenth standard) where most of the teachers who stay on the campus 
along with their families are from Hindu caste backgrounds. Though 
I do not have any direct evidence to illustrate the attitudinal shift among 
these young men as a result of this interaction, I was really surprised to 
see that many of these Kolam youth also abstain from liquor consumption, 
and highlight the hazards of drinking! Some of them told me in Hindi— 
Padh likh ke bhi ye sab karenge to hamare me aur hamare dusare log jo 
nahin padhe hain, mein kya phark hai? (After being educated if we do 
this, what is the difference between us and those of our community mem- 
bers who are illiterate?) Veena Poonacha (1996 59) has discussed the 
imbibing of Victorian morality standards by the Coorgs through Western 
education introduced in the region, and its subsequent impact on gender 
norms. The shifts in moral standards have also been attributed to state 
legislation (Chatterjee 1999; Kapila 2004; Poonacha 1996). This does 
not seem to be the probable answer in this region, however. This is evi- 
dent from Fltrer-Haimendorf’s account of Gonds (and Kolams) in the 
Adilabad villages under the rule of the Nizam. He writes: 


In the social sphere, ... [Muslim] ideas have little influence on aboriginal 
culture. Nothing could be more contradictory to Muslim custom, for 
instance, than the freedom and independence of Gond and Kolam 
women. Yet the Gonds show no inclination to adopt the standards of 
the ruling race, and bitterly resent the occasional interference of the 
police in cases of marriage by elopement or capture. They feel that it 
is unjust to impose on them sentences under a Code conflicting with 
their own notion of right and wrong. It is only certain Raja families 
who in a half-hearted way have begun to conform to Muslim ideas of 
feminine modesty ... (Furer-Haimendorf 1948: 64-65). 


Despite the ostensible attitudinal shift among the youth, the customary 
norms of Gonds and Kolams pertaining to marriage and sexuality in the 
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village are not subject to much modification. Control of the body and 
sexuality of the wife or concern over the virginity and purity of the ‘field’ 
remain imperceptible in the case of the Kolams.^ As regards a woman 
who decides to remain single, even in case of widowhood, divorce, deser- 
tion or separation, all Kolam men and women agree that it is the will of 
the woman which should reign supreme. No one should force her to re- 
marry, or to go back to the ex-husband's family. The ideal of the husband 
as the ‘lord’ or unquestioned owner of the ‘field’ seems remote, and even 
alien. This was substantiated by my key informants who cited cases where 
the economic condition of some women improved after the death of their 
husbands. Both my Gond and Kolam key respondents say: ‘She has im- 
proved after the death of her husband.’ Such women have been able to 
multiply their cash and cattle wealth through selling firewood and bamboo 
weaving. Neither of these economic activities require any material invest- 
ment, though they do require the investment of hard physical labour. 
With the capital earned and saved by their hard work after the death of 
their husbands, these women have generated more capital which they 
then invest in agriculture by leasing land from better-off Gond families 
and also from other caste groups in the village. Now they are in a position 
to lend money to other villagers. 

One of these enterprising woman is Jangu Bai who stays in the Pulsi 
pod in the village. Some ten years back her husband died in an accident 
when he was returning from Nagpur where be had gone for a dance per- 
formance as part of the team of Kolam dancers. Jangu Bai had two small 
children—a daughter and a son. She decided to remain unmarried in the 
^ interests of her children, and neither her father nor her brother, who stay 
close to her, compelled her to remarry, notwithstanding some proposals 
for Jangu Bai that came their way. Jangu Bai goes to the forest to cut 
firewood several times a day depending upon her leisure time from agri- 
cultural activity, and makes four or five trips to the market to sell it, 
walking some 8 kilometres in a single trip. By saving some money, she 
purchased a goat for the first time for Rs. 600. Today, she has fifty goats, 
and she has made further money by selling the male goats, for which 
there is a perpetual demand in the local economy (Kumar 2005). Every- | 
one in the village appreciates this woman and attributes her ‘wealth’ to 


? For discussion of the control over women's sexuality as an expression of petriarchal 
Hindu norms, see Agarwal 1994: 345-57; Chakravarti 1996; Chowdhry 1998; Das 1993, 
also quoted in Uberoi 1996: 335; Dube 1986, 2001; Engels 1996; Kakar 1981, 1989; 
Karve 1953; Khare 1983; Yalman 1963. 
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ber abstinence from liquor, as well as her hard work. And everyone says 
that she would not have been able to do this if her husband had been 
alive. So, in the interpretation of the Kolams (also my Gond respondents), 
Jangu's freedom to act on her own led to her improved economic status. 
Had her husband been alive, he would bave grabbed her money for drink- 
ing, they said. I heard this account from many mouths, and it makes an 
interesting contrast with the notion of what is called suhagin (total wife- ' 
hood) discussed by Khare (1983: 153) in his study of the kinship system 
of a twice-bor caste of the Lucknow-Rai Bareli region. While articulat- 
ing the language of kinship in northern India, he writes: 


As an ethnographic term suhagin is a popular corruption of 
saubhagyavati, a word the literate use to denote a woman in the blessed 
state of wifehood .... [A] saubhagyavati is a ‘married woman whose 
husband is alive, a married unwidowed woman'. Such a formulation 
remains valid for situations of a long-absent husband, an emigrated, 
even an unfaithful or remarried husband. A living husband is thus the 
most important single condition that keeps the woman suhagin. [Ideally] 
the suhagin attains her best in being what my informants called sati 
Savitri, an image of absolute fidelity .... However most informants 
expressed a commonly shared ideal: ‘A suhagin always wants to die a 
suhagin, in the lap of her [living] husband’ ... Clearly all such state- 
ments about sati extol suhaga (wifehood) and decry pitiable widow- 
hood (1983: 153). 


I contrast Khare’s data from upper-caste north Indian society by citing 
a case from my field data which might clarify the difference between the 
gender and kinship norms of sanskritic caste groups and the communities 
which are not in close interaction with and/or influenced by sanskritic 
groups. The Kolams belong to the latter category and their kinship norms 
betray an altogether different gender equation.” 


A woman named Aaiyu Bai (name changed) from the Kazi pod in 
Jawarla village got married to a man from a different village. The 
husband deserted her and she came back to her natal home within six 
months of her marriage. She was staying with her parents who were 


P Here I do not wish to contrast the Dravidian (south Indian) and Indo-Aryan (north 
Indian) kinshrp in relation to gender. Though these two different kinship arrangements 
make a qualitative difference in gender norms, there might also be a significant overlap 
between tbe sanskritic castes across cultures on this count. Terms like saxbhagyavati, as 
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separated from all four of their sons soon after the marriage of cach 
son. Two of these sons had left their pod and had migrated to their 
respective wives’ places to settle. Aaiyu Bai, coming back to her natal 
home, assisted her parents in their agricultural operations as they had 
2 acres of land. She was also contributing to the household economy 
by earning cash through selling firewood and bamboo products in the 
local market. After a few months it was discovered that she had become 
pregnant through an ‘illicit’ relationship. A community meeting was 
held in the pod and she named the man who was responsible for im- 
pregnating her. As per the general practice, the man had to marry Aaiyu 
Bai. Aiyu Bai gave birth to a son but she died a few months later. Her 
second husband remarried, leaving his son from Aiyu Bai under the 
care of her (Aiyu Bai’s) parents. When this son grew up, he started 
supporting his maternal grandparents by working as a servant on the 
farm of a rich Banjara family in the nearby village. This boy, called 
Degu (name changed), caught the attention of a woman from the richest 
Kolam family in the Pulsi pod because of his ‘industrious’ dispos- 
ition; she got this boy married to her only daughter and made him her 
gharjawain. The grandparents lost their source of sustenance since 
the boy left his grandparents’ house to stay in the house of his wife 
and mother-in-law. Nobody would criticise him, however, as elderly 
people are expected to take care of themselves. 


The above story suggests that the notion of suhagin would sound com- 
pletely alien to the Kolams, and that the Kolam widows are not subjected 
to severe community surveillance (cf. Chakravarti 1996) or forced co- 
habitation (Chowdhry 1998). There is no expectation that a woman must 


mentioned by Khare (1983) in the north Indian case, are equally valid in Maharashtra (in 
case of the upper castes) where tho kinship system is mixed. Kapadia (1996) also mentions 
the conservative Brahminical kinship norms in rural Tamil Nadu which curb the agency 
of upper-caste and upwardly mobile middle-caste women, e g~, a de-eznphasis on widow 
remarriage. The sexual norms are relaxed in case of lower-caste, poor women in general, 
but the kinship arrangements and specificities of different cultures discourage general- 
ization. I intend bere to contrast the sanskritic and non-sanskritic societies, between the 
(officially identified) tribal communities which are far away from sanskritic influence, 
and the caste groups which are well within the fold of sanskritic norms. It seems pertinent 
here to mention that the Kolams whom I studied have never been in closs interaction with 
upper-caste groups. There are no upper-caste communities in the field village and Mandwi, 
the nearest market place, often frequented by the Kolams, is dominated by the Banjaras 
who are regarded as a nomadic tribe. 
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live in her marital home under all circumstances, and she is not unwel- 
come in her natal home. She has not defiled the purity of her lineage or 
family through her ‘illicit’ relations. The only ‘violence’ (if any) done to 
her is that she is wedded to the man who she claims is responsible for 
impregnating her. Here her own will does not count, and it is the will 
of the community which prevails. But she can get a divorce or simply 
separate from this man: The son's birth through an ‘illicit’ relation is not 
8 big problem; her son was made into a gharjawain by the richest Kolam 
family of the village who, despite knowing his antecedents, came asking 
for his hand for their only daughter. In this way the Kolam woman stands 
in contrast to the ideal, Hindu upper-caste woman whose purity is crucial 
for the position of her family in the social hierarchy (Chen 2000) and who 
is the ‘repository of family honour' —of her own family as daughter, and 
of ber husband's family as wife and mother (Bennett 1983; Yalman 1963). 
Her condition is better than the 'untouchable' Chuhra women studied 
by Pauline Kolenda (1983). In case of adultery, a Chubra woman gives a 
bad name to the entire patrilineal descent group (kunba); elopement, love 
marriages and premarital sexual activities are not easily condoned and a 
Chuhra girl could even be sold under such circumstances (ibid.: 186-89). 
A Chuhra widow could be pressurised into taking another mate or could 
be sold by her husband's kin because, after marriage, a woman belongs 
to her husband's patrifrateral contingent (ibid.: 194). 

In the past at least, the patrilineal affiliation did not adversely affect 
the position of women or their right to strategic resources like land for 
the reason that the Kolams have historically been a resourceless and pro- 
pertyless group. But with the acquisition of land and with agriculture as- 
suming a more important place in the economy, the Kolam women are at 
a disadvantaged position, as land is passed on to the one who bears the 
nettur. The women bear their father's nettur only temporarily; their rights 
in property are severed with their marriage, following which they become 
members of their husband's group. The Kolami case in some ways sup- 
ports Draper's (1975) hypothesis that, while women have a great deal of 
autonomy and influence in economies based on foraging, this begins to 
decline with sedentarisation. But Kolam women are not denied access to 
forest resources which belong to any resident of the pod, and a woman is 
welcome at any time in her parental pod even if she is wedded in a dif- 
ferent pod. Rukma Bai, a middle-aged Kolam woman of the Pulsi pod 
came back to her natal home within three months of her marriage along 
with her husband. Though her relations with her own mother and brothers 
were not cordial, she stayed in the hut of her paternal uncle (kakond) and 
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constructed her own hut there within a few days. Her elder sister Darmi 
Bai, who had bad two marriages within the span of a few months, finally 
came back to her natal home and constructed a hut near her mother’s 
house. It is worth mentioning here that constructing a hut costs next to 
nothing for the Kolams, except the task of procuring the required material 
from the forest. 

While patrilineality can be asserted very powerfully in some contexts, 
for example, when the husband’s family asserts its claim over a woman’s 
children in case of divorce and desertion, there are also women who 
themselves decide to leave their young children, in the custody of the 
husband’s patrikin, or sometimes with their natal kin, and remarry. Fre- 
quently, no tie is maintained with these children, but a woman behaving 
in such fashion is not blamed as a bad mother among the Kolams. 

Further, among the Kolams there is no conspicuous son-preference, 
as in the case of upper-caste Hindus as well as Muslims (Chowdhry 1994; 
Dube 2001: 122; Jeffery and Jeffery 1996; Minturn 1993). In Jawarla 
village, some eight or ten men of the older generation had only daughters, 
but neither the Gonds nor the Kolams expressed regret about not having 
a son. In fact, the family planning programme in the village is relatively 
successful, and some Kolam women have undergone a tubectomy after 
only two daughters. When asked the reasons, they did not have any an- 
swer, as if the question itself was alien and ridiculous. So while the blood 
is male among the Kolams, there is no obsession with male progeny. 

Despite this sexual egalitarianism, some form of direct and indirect 
exclusion and control is exercised that curtails woman's voice and agency. 
The children from different husbands will carry the name, dev, pari and 
khanda of their respective fathers and in the case of an unattached woman, 
the placement of the offspring can be problematic (cf. Dube 1986: 29). 
Though the metaphor of ‘seed’ and ‘earth’ is not explicitly invoked by 
the Kolams in their everyday life to express the respective roles of men 
and women in biological reproduction, the idea that women are merely 
receptacles of the male seed is expressed in subtle ways in certain specific 
contexts, But importantly, while the woman's body is considered as the 
field into which a man sows his seed, the field is not necessarily tied to a 
single ‘owner’, the ‘sower’ of the seed. The woman is entitled to ‘select’ 
and to ‘reject’, and does not necessarily have a single ‘owner’. This is in 
contrast with the formulation of Leela Dube (1986: 41) who presumes 
that both the seed and tbe field belong to man. Due to flexible gender 
norms, the Kolam women have relative sexual freedom and they can be 
independent economic actors. Despite this, women are never free from 
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the burden of reproductive tasks and they enjoy less leisure than men. 
Men generally assert their superior physical strength by emphasising 
their role as hunters. Women are also debarred from the role of chief priest, 
the dandi Katora, among the Kolams. 


V 
Concluding remarks 


The procreative ideologies come from the folk models of the role of male 
and female in biological reproduction. Since the roles of male and female 
are not equally emphasised in these folk models, they might have critical 
implications for gender in a given culture. Leela Dube (1986, 2001) has 
argued that they shed significant light on the conceptualisation of patriliny 
in South Asian society. Her analysis suggests the prevalence of a rather 
strong patriliny in South Asian societies. In her highly critical conceptual 
essay on patriarchy, Uberoi (2003b) has brought out that there can be 
degrees of patriarchy, and she cautions against any linear way of conceiv- 
ing patriliny and matriliny as there can be substantial social, structural 
and cultural differences within these arrangements. Recalling Schneider's 
idiom of ‘dreadful muddles in the models’ (see ibid: 107), an attempt 
was made in the present article to analyse the procreative ideology of the 
Kolams in order to understand their patriliny from a gender perspective. 
Though the Kolams do not expressly use the metaphor of ‘seed’ and 
'earth', their patrilineal procreative ideology is dramatically asserted in 
certain specific contexts. The discussion in the first part of this article 
underlines the significance of male body fluids in ascribing identity to 
persons and placing them in concrete exogamous groups. In Kolami sym- 
- bolism the father’s nettur becomes synonymous with the dev, pari and 
khanda; it takes on a sacred meaning since the khanda-watan is the place 
of the lineage temple. This transmission of identity, however, bas to be 
understood in terms of the flexible marriage norms of the Kolams, which 
allow a Kolam man or woman to remarry several times after separ- 
ation and/or divorce. The children born from different fathers but a com- 
mon mother would draw their identity from their respective fathers. Even 
when the children have no interaction with their ‘biological’ fathers, in 
cases of divorce and remarriage it is agreed in principle that the former 
can stake a claim in the latter’s property. At certain junctures, such as 
marriage negotiations, the father’s or agnatic kin’s recognition of this 
‘blood-tie’ assumes utmost significance. 
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There is not even a token recognition of the role of the mother's bodily 
fluid in the process of procreation. Rather, the recognition of 'milk' on 
the occasion of marriage negotiations emphasises the Dravidian norm 
of the repetition of marriage within the same closed group and underlines 
the importance of affines in the Dravidian kinship system. In certain 
contexts, the patrilineal blood shows absolute resonance with patriarchy 
among the Kolams. It fully legitimises the stake of an ex-husband and 
his patrikin over a woman's children in case of her remarriage, discour- 
aging many 'marriageable' widowed, divorced and separated mothers from 
entering into new marital relations. In Kolami cultural comprehension, 
in case of a woman's remarriage her nettur changes and she has no claim 
over the nettur (the children) of ber ex-husband. The immediate patrikin 
belong to the same nettur as the child/children and hence their claim is 
‘legalised’ through the customary law. The power of patrilineal blood 
can also be seen in the inheritance of land as the Kolams in the village 
have begun to acquire land in the last thirty years. Land belongs to those 
who bear the nettur. The daughter, even if she stays matrilocally, does 
not have any inheritance rights in the land, while a son, even if he resides 
in a different village or does not maintain any relations with the father, 
can in principle assert his claim. 

Despite inheritance in the male line, there is no son-preference among 
the Kolams. The force of patrilineal ‘blood’ can be evident in exercising 
control over the ‘crop’ (the children), but not over the 'field'—a woman's 
body and sexuality—in the same way. As the cases in the text indicate, a 
Kolam woman can be an independent economic actor and her rights are 
not curbed by the husband's kin as in the case of the Chuhra widows of 
Khalapur described by Pauline Kolenda (1983). A widowed, divorced or 
separated woman cannot be forced into marriage against her consent, 
though she generally opts for remarriage if sbe does not have children. 
Female-headedness is a culturally accepted fact among the Kolams in 
case of widowhood, divorce and separation. Single women are not the 
subjects of suspicion and even in cases of sexual relations with men of 
other communities, they have not been excommunicated. Moreover, a 
woman's voice is treated as ‘authentic’ in case of illicit impregnation, 
something which can provide women space for manoeuvrability and nego- 
tiations within the Kolami kinship arrangement. There seems to be a cer- 
tain tolerance in case of the transgression of prescribed norms. 

So, dius pK aisi rnc to 
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has absolute control over his wife and her productive and reproductive 
capacity. The ‘field’ also has a right to free itself from the sower of the 
seed, the ‘owner’. The purity of the ‘field’ is not jealously guarded. An 
attitudinal shift in regard to marriage and sexuality among some of the 
youth, however, might in future diminish the tolerant and egalitarian 
elements of Kolami kinship. . 
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What the signboard hides: Food, 
caste and employability in small 
South Indian eating places 


Vegard Iversen and Raghavendra P.S. 





In India, there are strong and intimate links between traditional notions of caste, purity 
and pollution and the preparation and consumption of food. Thus article studies trajectories 
of social change within small South Indian eating places, popularly known as Udupi 
hotels. During the second half of the 20th century such enterprises absorbed a large 
number of unskilled migrants, mainly from Karnataka’s coastal belt, We explore the rela- 
tionship between caste and employability within the industry and the Impact of caste on 
indtvidual career progress. Combining case studies of enterprises from villages, small 
towns and cities with data from in-depth interviews with a sample of hotel workers, we 
argue that small South Indian eating places are elusive social arenas that can shed new 
light on the nature, persistence and change in caste-based exclusion in important markets 
for unskilled labour in modern India. 


I 
Introduction 


In India, the links between traditional notions of caste, purity and pollution 
and the preparation and eating of food are intimate and strong. Social 
conventions may ban the use of certain ingredients and place restrictions 
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on the ways in which food is prepared, served and consumed. The separ- 
ation of vessels used for cooking vegetarian and non-vegetarian dishes, 
preoccupation with the caste of those preparing and serving, and concerns 
over potential contamination from plates used by others are a few ex- 
amples. Among these, commensality (rules about ‘interdining’) has been 
described as ‘the root of all caste distinction’ (Conlon 1979: 157, cited 
in Toft Madsen 1991; Epstein et al. 1998). Ethnographers working for 
the Indian Census during British rule noted in their accounts of caste that 
customs surrounding food and drink were sufficiently rich to fill volumes 
(Béteille 1997), and a substantive anthropological literature has considered 
food in relation to identity and social change (Appadurai 1988; Caplan 
1997; Douglas 1966; Mintz and Du Bois 2002). 
A major focus of the literature on commensality has been the micro- 
reality of changing practices surrounding the organisation of village cere- 
monial meals (e.g., Mayer 1997). This paper, however, looks at changing 
food practices from a different angle and with a different purpose. Our 
focus is on trajectories of social change within small, vegetarian South 
Indian eating places, popularly known as Udupi hotels.! Initially anchored 
in Brahminical rules of purity and pollution in respect to the preparation 
and serving of food, the survival of such practices would directly link an 
individual's caste to his employability in this sector. Following the estab- 
lishment of the first such eating places in Bangalore around 1900 and in 
Mumbai? in the late 1930s, their numbers have spiralled, providing jobs 
and shelter for a large number of unskilled migrants (Iversen 2002). 
Our principal aim here is to shed fresh light on the nature, persistence 
and change of caste-based exclusion in markets for unskilled labour in 
modem India, specifically the question of whether and how the hotel in- 
dustry's link to food has influenced employability across time and space. 
Using the oral testimonies, lived experiences and worklife histories of 
entrepreneurs, managers, cooks, suppliers and cleaners who make up the 
industry, we seek to ascertain the nature of social change and the extent 
of the industry’s openness to the employment and promotion of workers 
of different caste and regional backgrounds. 


! Employment in Udupt hotels is completely male-dominated, and migrants make up 
close to 100 per cent of the workforce (sce Table 3 for illustrations). 

* [n 2003—04, there were 5,441 small food outlets in Mumbai city, according to the 
Mumbai Municipal Corporation. When the eastern and western suburbs aré included, this 
number rises to 12,941. 
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Hi 
Background and history 


Before advertising signboards established a firm grip on roadsides across 
rural India,’ a hungry traveller in what is now Udupi district on Karnataka's 
west coast could tell whether the next house would sell him a meal or 
not by listening for the sound of quarter annas hitting the sides of a 
cooking vessel filled with boiling water. The hospitality extended to an 
unknown traveller at these eating places could best be described as 'third- 
rate' .* The three such enterprises located along the main road of Yeljith 
village in Kundapura taluk, all owned by Ganda Saraswath Brahmins, 
would insist that strangers should consume food outside their premises. 
A hungry pedestrian roaming the streets of a large Indian city around the 
same time would have a wider range of culinary choice, but was not as- 
sured of treatment on par with other customers: 

In Bangalore, the Chickpet-Balepet area was a natural location for tbe 
first South Indian eating places. By 1897, the area had eight or ten such 
enterprises, set up by Brahmins from Mulbagal taluk of Kolar district 
(Somshekar 2005). The Udupi hotel in Balepet, started by a Brahmin 
from Kota (Udupi) in 1904, was the first to have an owner from coastal 
Karnataka, and a board stating ‘only for Brahmins’ was displayed at its 
entrance. At Venkanna's hotel, opened in 1905—06, the owner would ask 
customers whether they were Brahmins. This outlet had three separate 
sections—one for orthodox Brahmins, one for more liberal Brahmins and 
one for non-Brahmins. Customers were not allowed to sip coffee directly 
from cups and were expected to pour the coffee into the mouth from a 
height. In the event of a mishap, the ‘polluted’ cup would be instantly 
disposed of (ibid.). Similarly, reputable vegetarian restaurants such as 
the Udipi Sri Krishna Vilas and the New Woodlands Hotel retained sep- 
arate sections for Brahmin customers up to 1968 (Toft Madsen 1991). 

The new bilingual signboard of a small South Indian eating place in a 
roadside village along National Highway (NH) 17 in Kundapura taluk 


? In Ulthoor village in Kundapura taluk this form of ‘advertising’ was common up to 
the 1940s. 

* As phrased by the current owner of Padtyar hotel, Yeljith village. 

* Table 2 contains a ranking of principal caste groups in coastal Karnataka. The Gauda 
Saraswath Brahmins are Konkams and immigrants from Goa and western Maharastra. 
Unusually among South Indian Brahmins, they eat fish and have a lower social status 
than the vegetarian Shivalli (also known as Udupi or Tulu) Brahmins. The latter are a sub- 
sect of Kannada Smartha Brahmins. i 
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offers a reminder of the past and its continued, yet unravelling, grip on 
the present: while the English text occupying the signboard's first half 
reads ‘Vegetarian Meals, Tiffin’ and Cold Drinks’ , its Kannada text trans- 
lates as ‘Shivalli Brahmin's Tiffin Centre’ .’ What overt and covert mes- 
sages does such a signboard contain? Does it signal a persistent influence 
of Brahminical values on the preparation and serving of food? Does it 
suggest that caste and employment opportunities are intimately linked? 
Or does it perhaps contain more convoluted messages about nostalgia or 
cleanliness? i 

The remainder of this article is organised as follows: section III con- 
siders the advantages and disadvantages of Brahmin ownership; sec- 
tion IV presents a condensed review of the literature on social change, 
focusing on food and social relations; section V describes the methodology 
and presents summary information on the purposively selected cating 

' places; section VI presents the analysis, while section VII concludes. 


Il 
Commercial advantages and disadvantages 
of Brahmin ownership 


In an orthodox setting, a Brahmin’s hotel would enjoy a commercial ad- 
vantage since everyone from twice-born (dwija) castes may cat its food. 
The persistence of Brahminical ideals would impact on commercial pro- 
spects and, in time, the ownership structure of vegetarian cating places. 
In Mumbai’s Matunga area, for instance, several Brahmin-owned enter- 
prises such as the Madras Café, established in 1936, remain in business. 
But what remains of their heritage? While Udupi Brahmins* are said to 
have introduced South Indian cuisine to Mumbai, their role in the rapid 
expansion of small South Indian eating places in the city was apparently 
marginal? On the contrary, this expansion often involved the takeover 


* Of English origin and may ‘translate’ as mack, light meal or even lunch. 

7 We observed no direct references to the proprietor's caste on hotel signboards in 
Bangalore or Mumbai. In spite of a formal prohibition, at leest three hotels in Udupi town 
have signboards containing the word Brahmin. Caste may also be signalled more covertly: 
names such as Pai and Adiga suggest Brahmin ownership. Ganesh Darshan, Durga Bhavani 
and Krishna Bhavan are other names common among Brahmin owners. 

3 In contrast, Kota Brahmins from Kundapur taluk have been instrumental in the 
expansion of South-Indian cating places in Bangalore. 

* A.B. Shetty, botel owner and former President of the Indian Hotel and Restaurant 
Associstion (pers. comm) and M.V. Kamath, noted journalist and writer, who migrated to 


` 
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of Irani-owned eating places by Udupi Bunts. Moreover, while ortho- 
doxy may be advantageous in a static social context, rapidly changing 
consumer tastes may tum it into a liability. For instance, the Brahmin 
proprietor of the Darbar"! hotel in Malpe, a traditional vegetarian outlet 
established in 1918, remarked that, commercially speaking, he would 
have gained from shifting to non-vegetarian food. Taking advantage of 
the cheap supply of eggs, he had once experimented with introducing 
omelettes on Darbar's menu, only to find one of his important local Brahmin 
customers refusing to eat in the hotel, whereupon he quickly abandoned 
the experiment. 

A.B. Shetty, the former president of the Indian Hotel and Restaurant 
Association in Mumbai, observes two contrasts between managing a hotel 
now and thirty years ago: style and design were less important earlier, and 
eating places had simple menus comprising South Indian snacks and 
thalis. Up to around 1975, when consumer tastes started to change, hotels 
could rely on a stable customer base. In spite of the non-vegetarian origins 
of the Bunts, most of Mumbai's eating places are traditional, vegetarian 
Udupi hotels with menus now extended to cover vegetarian Punjabi, 


IV 
Ideas and evidence of social change 


The point of departure for most analyses of caste relations and social 
change is Louis Dumont's (1970) presentation of purity and pollution as 
archetypal and immntable principles of a static Hindu society (Bayly 
1999). This contrasts with Srinivas’ observation of inter-caste relations 
and ranking as more fluid than the notion of varna suggests. In short, ac- 
cording to Srinivas, the analysis of social relations in terms of varna cat- 
egories ‘successfully obscured the dynamic features of caste during the 
traditional or pre-British period’ (1966: 2). Revisiting this debate, Fuller 
(1997) critiqued Dumont and others for their rigid representation of caste 


Bombay in 1939 (pers. comm.). The persistence of traditional practices of purity and 
pollution in Mumbai’s numerous Udupi hotels would thus be surprising. 

9 The Bunts, coastal Karnataka’s predominant peasant caste, aro noo-vogetarians. At 
present, more than 70 per cent of the members of Mumbel’s Hotel and Restaurant 
Association are Bunts. 

!! It is most unusual for a Brahmin-owned hotel to have a Muslim name. 
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in modern India. At the same time it is evident that the pace of change 
has varied across spheres of social life, with caste endogamy in marriage 
often described as the most resistant convention. Bayly (1999) under- 
scores the enduring legacy of the pollution barrier for high- and low-caste 
people, but is careful to emphasise that the principal division is between 
Untouchables and the rest. 

Considering the large and fragmented group that comprises the Indian 
middle class, Béteille (1997) argues that the importance of caste has 
changed radically, and that new types of evidence are required to docu- 
ment the precise content of this change. Parry’s (1999) study of the Bhilai 
Stee] Plant exemplifies such a renewal and highlights the absence of 
caste consciousness among workers in the Coke Oven Department where 
hazardous working conditions were seen as catalysts for cooperation, 
trust and symbolic camaraderie. Focusing on the Satnamis (leather work- 
ers) at the bottom end of the local caste hierarchy, Parry notes that workers 
of all castes eat meals together and also share food. This pattern of com- 
mensality evolves over time and starkly contrasts with contract workers 
in the stee] plant and workers in private sector firms for whom conven- 
tional customs of commensality have remained essentially intact." 

Focusing on ceremonial meals over a period of thirty-eight years 
(1954—92), Mayer (1997) notes that whereas social boundaries had relaxed 
among the upper echelons in Ramkheri village, the singling out of Chamars 
and others of low caste background for special treatment continued even 
up to 1992. For the latter, therefore, not much appeared to have changed 
(ibid.). In another relevant study, Toft Madsen (1991) is critical of an- 
thropologists’ preoccupation with ritual and excessive attention to the 
inner meaning of Hinduism at the expense of ‘really important matters’. 
From conversations with dominant players in the industry and the life 
histories of some of its pioneers, Toft Madsen presents a broad overview 
of the history of South Indian eating places in Madras, Mumbai and 
Bangalore. In his view, the experience of preparing and serving mass 
meals in local temples and religious institutions which provided the im- 
petus for the establishment of the first Udupi botels has contributed signifi- 
cantly to the secularisation and democratisation of eating in modern India. 


” Seo Mintz and Du Bois (2002) for a review of the literature on food and socia! change. 

13 As long ago as 1954, Adrian Mayer (1997) had commented on the dual standard of 
behaviour. While caste restrictions operated within the village, eating and drinking In 
restaurants in nearby market towns were much less circumscribed. 
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Inhis otherwise compelling and original account, however, micro-evidence 
that can shed more light on whether eating has indeed been democratised 
and on the potential impact of this change on the links between caste and 
employability is missing. 


V 
Methodology and more background 


In order to uncover the potential (and expected) spatial variations in the 
speed and content of changing everyday practices, hotels in villages, in 
drowsy small towns and in the thriving metropolises of Mumbai and 
Bangalore were chosen for in-depth study. Table 1 summarises the name 
(abbreviated to safeguard anonymity), location and selective character- 
istics of each eating place. 

For each enterprise, information on position, caste, native place and 
duration of employment was collected for each employee. Examples of 
these employee profiles will be found in Table 3. Tbe background in- 
formation and employee profiles were complemented by interviews with 
owners and employees and in-depth interviews with sixty migrants 
from Udupi district who had left their native places between 1935 and 
2005. In interpreting the findings and their representativeness, it must 
be kept in mind that we are considering a small, purposive cross-section 
of enterprises. 

Table 2 presents a ranking of coastal Karnataka’s principal castes. 
Such rankings inevitably contain subjective elements since the internal 
ranking and social distance between middle caste groups are likely to be 
contested. 

It might also be instructive to briefly outline the typical internal job 
hierarchy and career paths within Udupi hotels. Workers would normally 
start as cleaners and climb the ladder through promotions. There are two 
alternative career paths. While some workers would be promoted to coun- 
ter assistants and then ‘suppliers’,“ others would fallow the kitchen route 
from kitchen assistants to ‘rubbers’ and/or vegetable cutters before, if 
they do well, being eventually promoted to cooks. Figure 1 depicts these 
alternative trajectories. 


^ ‘Suppliers’ are walters who take orders, serve food, present tho bill and receive 
payments, while cleaners remove used plates. 

4 Persons responsible for the grinding of spices, preparation of idli and dosa mixes 
and so forth. 


Iy6t as 
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Table 2 
Carte Hierarchy (Main Castes) in Coastal Karnataka 


ee 
Upper Castes Middle Castes Lower Castes 
a CO —— 
Brahmin Upper Scheduled Tribes 
Gauda Saraswath Brahmins Billavas Nayak, 
(Konkani) Devadiga Marati, 
Kulhala (Potters) Kotari, 
Chammara, 
Gowdas 
Vishwakarma (Carpenters) 
Bunts (Farming community) Lower Scheduled Castes 
Madiwala (Dhobis) Dalit, 
Mogaveera (Fishermen) Koraga, 
Mukhari 


Counter assistants Kitchen asastants, 
Rubber, Cutter 
Supplier Assistant Cook or Cook 
for specified dish/culzine 
(e g. Dosa Cook, Chinese 
food cook, otc.) 
Line Supervisor, Chief Cook (Thindi Bhattaru) 
Cashier, Manager 
VI 
Tracking social change 


The village-level enterprise: The SRB hotel, Halaadi village 


The first case study covers a small roadside hotel in Halaadi village, 
Kundapur taluk. Its Brahmin proprietor describes it as customary among 
adult and elderly Brahmins not to eat in village hotels run by members 
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of other castes even if these are pure vegetarian outlets. Moreover, a 
Shivalli Brahmin would not eat in a hotel run by a (non-vegetarian) Gauda 
Saraswath Brahmin. Even in the past, Dalits would visit village hotels, 
but often be apprehensive about entering the premises; instead they would 
stand outside and eat and drink from earmarked plates and tumblers. 
Following the Untouchability (Offences) Act of 1955, such practices are 
no longer observed according to our informant. 

About thirty years ago, a local adversary of his father (who was the 
owner of the hotel at that time) bribed a Dalit into asking to have a cup 
of tea served outside. In spite of repeated requests, the customer refused to 
enter the hotel premises and was finally served his tea outside. Soon 
afterwards, a police constable appeared on the scene and threatened to 
cancel the hotel license and arrest his father.'* His father had a tough 
time explaining the sequence of events. Finally, the customer admitted 
to acting on be-half of someone else. Since then, no food or tea has been 
served outside this hotel. 

Notwithstanding the gradual appearance of more liberal attitudes, the 
owner would not hire a non-Brahmin to work as a supplier," since some 
customers would interpret this as causing pollution in spite of the food 
being prepared by the owner and his wife. Commercial concerns thus ex- 
plain why most village hotels remain Brahmin-run family enterprises.” 
Moreover, no Dalit would ask for employment in a hotel in his native 
village since both employers and customers would object. At the same 
time, many Dalit youths from Halaadi have migrated to Bangalore, Hubli 
and Hyderabad to work in hotels that often are owned by people from 
their native place. These youths are asked to conceal their caste identity 
by the owner.” 

The Halaadi example suggests that legislation has promoted social 
change with respect to commensality and access to hotel premises at the 
village level. At the same time, this example also shows that the secular- 
isation and democratisation of eating does not imply an opening up of 
employment opportunities. 


* For a long time, access to hotels and restaurants was a major issue in enforcing anti- 
untouchability legislation (Toft Madsen 1991). 

7 Moreover, a local Bunt would be unlikely to work as supplier in a local hotel due to 
the low prestige associated with such jobs. 

u Economists would describe this as endogenous enterprise structure: relaxing caste 
norms would change the structure by removing the commercial advantage of Brahmin 


3 For empirical illustrations, see section VI, subsection titled "The thorny issue of 
untouchabllity’. 
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The conservative small town: MS hotel, Udupi town 


The MS hotel is located in the vicinity of a well-known pilgrimage site, 
the Udupi Sri Krishna Temple in Udupi town. Its tiffin section, serving 
South Indian snacks, coffee and tea, was opened in 1950. In 1961, the 
same owner opened a meals section serving Brahmin thalis. The demand 
for such meals among college students, tourists and employees of local 
banks and insurance companies was considerable. Around 400 meals 
were prepared for lunch daily, and another 300 meals for the evening. 
These full (unlimited amounts of rice) meals were served on banana 
leaves, thus putting to rest concerns over pollution from other customers.” 
In 1970, fall meals served on leaves were replaced by meals served on 
stee] plates, since rickshaw drivers, whose preference was for smaller 
and cheaper meals, had become more prominent among the customers?! 
Moreover, by 1980 the two local colleges had set up their own canteens, 
and when the Temple authorities introduced free food for all visitors in 
1985, MS lost much of its remaining customer base. 

The owner-entrepreneur was a cook in the tiffin section up to 1973 
and adhered very strictly to rules of purity and pollution. Because of his 
continued influence, only Brahmins were recruited as cooks and suppliers 
until his death in 1988, while cleaners in both sections included boys of 
middle-caste background. While the owner-entrepreneur would recruit 
exclusively through known kinship and friendship networks (making 
caste-based control easy), the second owner was also prepared to employ 
individual job-seekers. 

At present, the meals section has one Brahmin cook and one Brahmin 
kitchen assistant. So far, only Brahmins have worked in the kitchen. 
In contrast, the tiffin section has three Brahmins, two Seregaras and one 
Billava among its six cooks/kitchen assistants. The seven suppliers com- 
prise a Ganda Saraswath Brahmin, four Billavas, one Seregara and one 
Madiwala. The suppliers, of middie-caste-background, wear vermilion 


* The use of onion and garlic is strictly prohibited in these hotels, both because the 
hotel premises are adjacent to a Shiva temple and because Madhwa Brahmins consider 
these ingredients polluting. Vegetables such as carrot, beetroot, beans, cabbage, cauliflower 
and radish are also not used. These vegetables, like moat, are believed to promote rudeness 
and pose a threat to the tranquil mind. 

H Even today, however, orthodox customers may insist on having their meals served 
on a banana leaf. During one of our visits, a Brahmin woman refused to have a meal when 
sbe learnt that there were no banana leaves left. 
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(kumkum) and ganda (sandalwood extract) on their foreheads, follow- 
ing a practice normally confined to Brahmins. Moreover, the coffee cook 
and the 'stores-in-charge', both non-Brahmins, emulate Brahmin cooks 
by wearing a dhoti and leaving their upper body bare, while the Madiwala 
supplier uses the surname Rao, a name exclusively confined to Brahmins 
in Karnataka. This has not actually been encouraged by the owner, himself 
a 'secularly' dressed Brahmin, but the use of Brahmin attire is perceived 
to build rapport with customers, often pilgrim devotees, with a preference 
for ‘Brahmin’ hotels. 

At present, the declining status of hotel jobs is reflected in high turn- 
over and problems with filling vacant cleaner jobs. The tiffin and meals 
sections have seven cleaners, all from the Kuruba and Ambiga commu- 
nities.” The tiffin section has four cleaner vacancies which have been 
difficult to fill. So far, however, no Dalit has worked in MS.2 

Over the years radical changes have occurred both in the use of ingre- 
dients and in the workforce composition. While employment bars are 
effective both in the kitchen and for lower-end jobs in the meals section, 
50 per cent of kitchen staff in the tiffin section belong to the middle level 
of the local caste hierarchy. 

Lower- and upper-end hotel jobs are currently less attractive, with a 
noticeable drop in the number of Brahmin and other applicants. Our in- 
formant attributes this, in part at least, to demographic transition, but 
also to youngsters perceiving hotel jobs as inferior to jobs as shop and 
office assistants. Moreover, Brahmin cooks tend to prefer the flexible 
work hours and higher pay associated with working for wedding cater- 
ers.? Importantly, the shift from recruitment through networks of close 
friends and relatives towards the hiring of individual job-seekers provides 
a potential entry-point for individuals of lower and Scheduled Caste back- 
ground. Utilising such openings may involve deception which, as we shall 
see below, is easier to get away with in big cities. 


2 Both are among tbe lower middle castes of Northern Karnataka. 

D But see the point about caste identity and deception (pp. 337-39). 

* According to the 200! census, the fertility rate in Udupi 1s down to 1.5, which com- 
pares favourably with the 1.7 figure for Kerala (Guilmoto and Rajan 2002). 

5 A Brahmin cook would earn around Rs 300—350 per day (for 4—5 hours of work), 
and a supplier Rs, 150—200 at weddings. A typical hotel job would offer a monthly salary 
of Rs. 3,000 for a cook and Rs. 1,500—2,000 for a supplier 
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The signboard story: SGD, the roadside botel 


Located in a roadside village along NH 17, the SGD Hotel was pre- 
viously run by a Billava. The present owner took over in May 2003. He 
retained most of the staff, but changed the hotel’s name and menu. The 
new signboard has an English and Kannada version. As mentioned earlier, 
the former reads ‘Vegetarian Meals, Tiffin and Cold Drinks’ and the latter 
translates as ‘Shivalli Brahmin’s Tiffin Centre’. The Kannada version 
was suggested by the owner’s father, a chief priest in a local Ganesha 
temple, to signal the family’s membership of a social group that has 
continued to observe strict rules of purity in social and commensal rela- 
tions. Apart from the 38-year-old owner, the hotel has eight employees. 
When the former chief cook, a local Bunt, left the hotel a year and a half 
after the takeover, the owner tried out four different cooks in fifteen 
days before settling for a Billava as chief cook (thindi bhattaru). 

Apart from his excellent culinary skills, this new chief cook, accord- 
ing to the proprietor, is flexible and willing to adapt. The owner also 
mentioned referring to the cook’s resemblance to a Brahmin, both in his 
appearance and attire. The dosa cook is a Mogaveera who joined seven 
months earlier. The coffee and tea cook, who has been with the outlet for 
eight months, is the only Brahmin in the kitchen. The three cooks are all 
natives of Udupi taluk. According to the owner, not only has hiring a 
Brahmin cook become harder because supply has dried up, but Brahmin 
cooks also demand higher pay. The other staff members are all natives 
of Kundapura taluk. The first of the two suppliers is a Bunt who has 
been working in SGD for four to five months. The other is a Billava who 
had joined a month earlier. Among the three cleaners, there is one Kullala 
(potmaker) who is deaf and dumb, and two Mogaveeras. 

With the conspicuous exception of SCs, the labour force is a microcosm 
of local Hindu society and quite remote from the aspirations expressed 
by the signboard. The only Brahmin in the establishment has the least 
prestigious kitchen job—the preparation of coffee and tea. Nonetheless, 
the presence of at least one Brahmin in the kitchen does provide the owner 
with a convenient alibi vis-à-vis his regular, elderly Brahmin customers. 

The tension between tradition and commercial pragmatism peak when 
the owner's parents visit. For the owner's father—the priest at a strictly 
orthodox temple of Lord Ganesha—it is unthinkable to eat the food pre- ` 
pared and served in his son's hotel: instead, his son will offer him tender 
coconut. The mother, also very orthodox, will be served a banana. What 
about the challenges posed by such a ‘secular’ kitchen? Younger Brahmins 
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have few objections to SGD's food. For elderly Brahmins, the owner 
deliberately avoids serving food and sticks to tea and coffee (prepared 
by the only Brahmin in the kitchen). A clear generation gap is thus visible. 

According to the owner, the signboard signals an eating place with a 
communal fabric that would appeal to Brahmin tourists visiting local 
pilgrimage sites. Many Bunts would also hesitate to eat food prepared by 
other than Brahmin cooks; Gauda Saraswath Brahmins and Vishwakarmas 
would be similarly reassured (but of course deceived). The employee 
profile of SGD shows that talented and hard-working individuals of 
middle-caste backgrounds can occupy the highest and most sensitive 
job 8s chief cook at the expense of others of more 'suitable' backgrounds. 
In spite of the high turnover among cleaners, the owner's recruitment 
policy remains rigid: he refuses to employ job-seekers, resorting instead 
to a network of Brahmin friends and local hotel owners familiar with his 
requirements. 

The move from the village via the conservative small town to the road- 
side establishment suggests that the survival of Brahminical ideals and 
the content of employment policies display considerable variation. While 
little may have changed at the village end, where employment bars con- 
front non-Brahmins, radical changes are discernible in the employment 
profile of the tiffin and meals section of MS. In the meals section, the 
Brahmin monopoly in the kitchen remains intact, while individuals of 
lower, middle-caste background are cooks in the tiffin section. However, 
in spite of aspirations to the contrary, commercial and other considerations 
have compelled SGD's proprietor to hire a Billava as chief cook. 

We now turn our attention to urban areas and selected enterprises in 
Bangalore and Mumbai. Two mainstream and one 'traditional' enterprise 
were selected in each city. The traditional outlet was chosen to shed light 
on the dimensions of Brahminical practices that may have survived in 
cosmopolitan settings, and to reveal possible contrasts between Mumbai 
and Bangalore in this regard. 


Bangalore 
BHD, Malleshwaram 


Our informant is the manager of this enterprise, established by an Udupi 
Brahmin in 1965. The hotel-cum-darshin is located in Malleshwaram, 


?* While a hotel has seating, darshinis usually do not. In a darzhini, you pay, pick up 
the food from tbe kitchen counter and usually est standing up. 
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a partly residential area dominated by Brahmins with many government 
and business offices. Most customers are office employees and local resi- 
dents. Preparing South Indian, north Indian and Chinese cuisine, the 
manager lays great emphasis on customer satisfaction. Food may be too 
cold, too warm, have too much salt or be otherwise unsatisfactory, but 
notions of purity and pollution.do not feature among customer concerns. 
In fact, during bis time in BHD, not a single customer has ever inquired 
about the social background of the kitchen workforce. According to the 
manager, traditional ideas of purity and pollution are outdated, and being 
constantly on the lookout for Brahmin cooks would also make business 
harder. At present, the kitchen workforce is beterogeneous and specialised. 
Apart from the chief cook in charge of South Indian dishes, BHD has 
separate cooks for north Indian and Chinese cuisines, for dosa preperation, 
for poori and idli, and for coffee and tea. None of these cooks are Brahmins: 
two are Nayaks (Scheduled Tribes from Uttara Kannada); two are Bunts; 
two are Billavas; and one is a Devadiga from Kundapura. All kitchen 
staff are natives of the coastal belt of Karnataka and belong to the middle 
and lower end of the caste hierarchy (see Tables 2 and 3). 

Of a total workforce of thirty, eighteen are natives of Udupi district, 
among whom three are Brahmins, including the two who occupy the 
positions of manager and cashier. There are also eight Billavas and three 
Bunts, With two exceptions, all positions above that of cleaner have been 
filled through promotions. Other workers are natives of other parts of 
Karnataka, including Mandya, Mysore and Tumkur districts, while three 
of the five cleaners are natives of Tamil Nadu. The other two are from 
Hubli and Kundapura. 

Three cleaners were recruited through a local agent. The two Nayaks 
working as Chinese and dosa cooks started as suppliers and have been 
with the hotel for eight and five years respectively. Their progress would 
suggest few caste bars on employability and career progression. However, 
while the dominance of workers from coastal Karnataka in the more pre- 
stigious kitchen and managerial jobs might reflect regional biases in pro- 
motions, the in-house careers of natives of Tumkur, Mysore and Mandya 
contradict this hypothesis. It is relevant, however, that managerial pos- 
itions that involve responsibility for procurement and for the bandling 
of substantial‘amounts of cash are usually less open. Such jobs are mostly 
entrusted to relatives or close associates of the owners. 
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NSS, Vijayanagar 


The owner of the NSS Hotel in Vijayanagar, a Billava, worked in the 
Shiv Sagar Hotel near Mumbai Airport from 1981 until his retirement in 
1995. He then moved to Bangalore and started the NSS Hotel in 1998. 
The hotel has three separate sections: the main vegetarian restaurant with 
South and North Indian cuisines, a self-service wing, and a party hall on 
the first floor. Among the seventy-five to eighty employees working in 
shifts, fifteen or sixteen are cooks and between fifteen and twenty are 
cleaners and water boys. Natives of the coastal belt predominate among 
the cooks: there are four Billavas and one Bunt, but no Brahmins. Among 
suppliers, natives of the coastal belt form a slight majority, but there are 
also five employees from Mandya, Tumkur and other nearby districts. 
Gowdas” are the dominant caste group among workers from outside the 
coastal belt, while the middle-level castes of the coastal belt dominate 
the other middle-rank jobs. With one exception, the cleaners are all natives ` 
either of Tamil Nadu or of central/southern Karnataka. 

Two close relatives of the owner are in charge of procurement and of 
the cash counter, and the owner is present during opening hours to monitor 
and provide pastoral customer care. He explains that employee turnover 
is particularly high in Bangalore since workers are often natives of nearby 
districts: this proximity generates high workforce instability or what he 
describes as ‘floating employment’. This contrasts with Mumbai where 
migrant hotel workers make less regular visits to their usually more distant 
native places.™ He believes that about 5 per cent of Bangalore’s South 
Indian eating places observe ‘traditional’ notions of purity and pollution: 
these hotels rely on an aging Brahmin customer base and include Vidyarthi 
Bhavan in Gandhi Bazaar and Udupi Shri Krishna Bhavan in Balepet. 
People from all classes and backgrounds eat in NSS where north Indian 
and Chinese vegetarian dishes have invaded the menu. 

Workers for lower-end jobs are primarily recruited from job-seekers, 
while cooks and others are recruited through internal career progression 


V The dominant poesant caste in Karnataka, equivalent in status to the Bunts in the 
coastal belt. : 

? Most Mumbai migrants are Maharashtrians (Zechariah 1968). However, the percep- 
tion of high workforce stability within Mumbai hotels is Hkely to be attributable to tbe 
fact that hotel workers typically have been natives of coastal Karnataka where distance 
reduces interference from relatives, thereby improving workforce stability. 
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and training. Once again, lower-end openness creates opportunities for 
individuals of lower-caste backgrounds to enter the industry provided 
they manage to conceal their caste (sec later section, ‘Caste and career 
trajectories’). 


The ‘orthodox’ hotel: USKB 


Located in Balepet near the Majestic Bus Station, this hotel was opened 
by the current owner’s father in 1926. The current owner was literally 
brought up in the hotel. At that time, Balepet was a residential area dom- 
inated by Brahmins. Unlike other hotels of Bangalore, USKB lacked a 
signboard that explicitly referred to its Brahmin ownership. Even so, 
Muslims were denied entrance and the hotel retained a separate section 
for Brahmins until 1947. Since the 1970s, Gujaratis, Marwaris and Mus- 
lims, many of whom run local businesses, have taken over Balepet. While 
Brahmins still turn out in considerable numbers, the share of Muslim 
customers has grown to about 25 per cent. Apart from introducing Chinese 
and north Indian cuisine and chat in the early 1990s, the menu and ingre- 
dients have undergone little change. In fact, old customers often openly 
appreciate the fact that the taste of the food has changed so little over 
the years. 

Until the late 1970s, only Brahmins were employed in the kitchen. 
While a few suppliers were non-Brahmins, all cleaners belonged to non- 
Brahmin castes. At present, USKB faces stiff competition from the 
Malvalli Tiffin Room (MTR) in recruiting Brahmin cooks and suppliers. 
The owner's preference for Brahmin cooks is anchored in his perception 
of the inherent advantages of a Brahminical upbringing, especially the 
introduction to the art of cooking: non-Brahmins require considerable 
training to attain similar culinary skills: He also regards Brahmins as 
polite and non-aggressive, qualities valued by both employers and cus- 
tomers. While the stated motives behind his preference for Brahmins 
would appear to be independent of concerns over purity and pollution, it 
is hard to discount such concerns, hidden though they may be. 

Of seventy employees, twenty work in the kitchen. Among the cooks, 
the Brahmin monopoly remains intact, with all seven main cooks being 
Brahmins. The kitchen assistants and some assistant cooks are from the 
Billava, Bunt and Gowda communities, i.e., of upper- and upper-middle 
caste backgrounds.” Interestingly, the cooks responsible for Chinese and 


? Brahmin applicants often have some experience, end may be recruited directly as 
suppliers, assistant cooks or into higher-level kitchen jobs. 
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north Indian cuisines are also Brahmins, which suggests a flexibility and 
willingness to adapt and acquire new culinary skills even among the often 
conservative persons of upper-caste background. 

There are currently eighteen Brahmins among the thirty suppliers, and 
all suppliers wear maroon shirts, white dhotis and vermilion on their 
foreheads. As elsewhere, the dominance of workers from the coastal belt 
increases with job status. Twenty-five per cent of the cleaners are from 
the coastal belt, while the rest are from neighbouring districts and from 
Tamil Nadu. 

In the early 1970s, Brahmin cooks and suppliers would often file com- 
plaints and refuse to eat in the hotel if a supplier from a lower (other) 
caste had been in contact with the food. Tbe current owner often had a 
hard time pacifying the complainants during such standoffs. Our inform- 
ant is uncertain about the caste background of those from Tamil Nadu, 
suggesting that the caste background of entry-level recruits for lower- 
end jobs is declining in significance. Excepting Dalits, Muslims and 
Christians, people from most caste groups have worked in the hotel. 

For a number of reasons (such as demographic transition, higher educa- 
tional aspirations and better access to schooling), the number of Brahmin 
aspirants has dwindled in recent years. A career in tbe hotel industry is 
no longer highly rated among Brahmin families, and the offspring of 
Brahmin hotel owners are unlikely to show interest in taking over their 
fathers' businesses. This will inevitably have important medium- to long- 
term implications for the ownership structure and employment policies 
of Bangalore's South Indian eating places. 

Our informant has not experienced labour supply shortages. Respond- 
ing to the decline in Brahmin job applicants, he simply provided em- 
ployment opportunities to others and also promoted some experienced 
cleaners to positions as suppliers. While many present workers got their 
jobs through other employees, some also came on their own. 

What lessons accrue from this study of cating places in Bangalore? 
The two mainstream hotels cater to a range of customers, thus providing 
some support to Toft Madsen's (1991) hypothesis of the democratisation 
of eating” In the Brahmin-owned BHD, Brahminical ideals are seen as 
outdated even by the manager, himself a Brahmin. In spite of catering to 
a local customer base comprising many Brahmins, issues of purity and 


» Ses below. The persistent low prices of South Indian snacks and meals are, of course, 
crucial to securing access across the board. Meal and dosa prices of Rs. 10-14 remain ` 
common in Bangalore’s smaller hotels and darzhinis. 
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pollution and the communal composition of the kitchen workforce do 
not feature among customer concerns. In fact, persons from the mid-dle 
and lower end of the caste hierarchy of the Coastal belt dominate the 
more prestigious jobs as cooks. Even so, there are no employees of Sched- 
uled Caste background. 

The situation in the Billava-owned NSS is similar, with no evidence 
of the survival of Brahminical practices. The kitchen workforce is dom- 
inated by the upper middle castes of the coastal belt. Interestingly, as we 
see in Mumbai, a demand-driven expansion of the menu to cover Chinese 
and north Indian cuisines has induced a change in the communal back- 
ground of the cooks, providing a potential means for breaking Brahmin 
monopolies where these still persist. However, in USKB, the cooks re- 
sponsible for Chinese and north Indian cuisine continue to be Brahmins. 

Returning to the metric of opportunity, changes in preferred methods 
of recruitment are potential catalysts of transformation in workforce com- 
position. Both recruitment through agents (BHD) and through job applica- 
tions (NSS) are routes towards openness and anonymity, compared to 
the exclusive use of employer or employee networks. Although we came 
across no individuals of Scheduled Caste background among employees 
in these three enterprises, evidence both from Mandya and Udupi sug- 
gests that migrants of Scheduled Caste background routinely change their 
names and misreport their native places to conceal their identities In 
other words, there may also be *hidden' employment of SCs among the 
workers in our Bangalore case study enterprises. 

Until Independence, Muslims were not allowed to enter USKB and 
Brahmin customers were seated in a separate section. At present about 
25 per cent of the hotel's customers are Muslims. In spite of this, no 
Muslim has ever worked at USKB. In contrast to other urban enterprises, 
the dominance of Brahmins among cooks prevails. The owner's attitudes 
have contributed to the retention of Brahminical practices in preparing 
and serving food. Brahmins also make up the majority of the suppliers, 
all of whom wear Brahminical attire. The use of vermilion marks and 
emphasis on Brahman-style dress-codes in the workplace are likely to 
discourage applicants from other social groups. 

Finally, on the career trajectories of individuals of different caste back- 
grounds, it is hard to uncover evidence of discrimination from such a 
small cross-section of enterprises. The discussion of caste and career 
trajectories later in this article presents longitudinal data that supports 
more decisive conclusions about the relationship between caste, 
promotions and career progress. 
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Mumbai 
MC 


The social composition of MC, which operates the canteen in the head- 
quarters of one of Mumbai’s public institutions, is more mixed than any 
of the eating places in Bangalore. It comprises Hindus, Muslims and 
Christians from a wide variety of more distant locations, all working to- 
gether (see Table 3). The composition of the kitchen staff and their bio- 
graphies indicate the dominance of merit in determining career progress. 
At present there are four cooking staff, of whom one is a Gowda (ST) 
from Kundapura and one a Bunt from Udupi. The other two natives of 
Bihar and Maharashtra who applied directly for their jobs. Five of 
the six middle-level suppliers are natives of Udupi district, while the 
sixth one is from Kerala. The suppliers from Udupi belong to the Gowda, 
Billava and Bunt (2 persons) communities. Among the six cleaners, three 
are natives of cities in Uttar Pradesh, one is from Orissa, one from Andhra 
Pradesh and one from Kundapura. 

The canteen work hours facilitate the simultaneous pursuit of educa- 
tion. Workers from coastal Karnataka are overrepresented among staff 
taking advantage of this opportunity. Among the nine staff members who 
either are or have been attending night schools in Fort Mumbai, eight 
are natives of Udupi district. 

A few years ago, two brothers who introduced themselves as Billavas 
from Kaup (Udupi) asked the proprietor about job openings. The elder 
brother was appointed as a kitchen assistant and the younger as a supplier. 
Some four or five years later, rumours spread about a young Dalit who 
had eloped with the daughter of a Gauda Saraswath Brahmin from Kaup. 
During his annual visit to his native village, the proprietor learnt that the 
young Dalit was in fact his own employee. After returning to Mumbai, 
he asked the brothers why they had hidden their caste identity and was 
told that this was out of fear of being turned down. The brothers continued 
to work in the canteen for a couple of years, after which the elder brother 
migrated to the Gulf while the younger returned to settle down in Kaup. 


NUR, Fort Mumbai 
This vegetarian hotel is located centrally in Fort Mumbai and was started 


around 1950 by the present owner's father-in-law. Apart from South Indian 
cuisine, the menu offers north Indian, Chinese and Maharashtrian dishes. 
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In the highly specialised kitchen there are seventeen employees, among 
whom nine are Bunts from Udupi taluk, one is a Billava from Udupi taluk, 
two are Nepalese from Kathmandu, one is a Patil, and one is a Pawar 
from Maharashtra. In addition there is one Yadav and one Mishra from 
Uttar Pradesh, and one Reddy from Andhra Pradesh (Guntoor). Among 
sixteen suppliers, twelve are Bunts from Udupi taluk, two are Billavas 
from Udupi taluk, one is a Bunt from Kundapura, and one a Gowda from 
Mangalore. The six cleaners are all Biharis. Our informant underscored 
the declining importance of parochial networks after 1975 and elaborated 
on his reluctance to hire Maharashtrians. In his opinion, proximity to their 
native places tends to amplify irregularities in workers' attendance. The 
manager's recruitment decisions are always based on recommendations. 
Since staff live in the hotel premises, good behaviour and trustworthiness 
are crucial qualities. Not only are most of the NUR staff from the coastal 
belt but, more than in any other urban enterprise, one caste group, the 
Bunts, predominates. 


The *orthodox' hotel: USKB, Matunga 


Claiming to be the first of its kind in Mumbai, this Udupi-style hotel was 
opened in 1942 by A. Rama Naik, a Konkani Brahmin who was later 
nicknamed 'the Raja of Rasam'. In 1942, Matunga was popularly known 
as the Milapore of Mumbai due to its large number of South Indian resi- 
dents. Since housing in the Fort area was costly, migrants would settle in 
Matunga and similar areas, where four or five people could share a room 
at affordable rates. 

Like many migrants of that era, Rama Naik came to Mumbai in search 
of a livelihood at the tender age of 11. His ambition for USKB was to 
provide cheap, healthy, high-quality and typical south Indian meals. The 
founder’s son notes that his father developed the menu with a great deal 
of foresight, following a series of trial-and-error experiments. By the 
time of his death in 1981, Rama Naik owned four hotels and was in 
charge of another ten. Until the early 1960s, the hotel served only full 
meals, but its popular monthly rebate coupons had begun to lose their 
appeal since customers wanted more flexibility in the choice of eating 
place. The founder was responsive to this shift in tastes. 

The hotel has separate sections serving full meals (with unlimited food) 
on banana leaves, and smaller meals on steel plates. The founder also 
encouraged the display of small boards throughout the hotel's premises. 
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One such board reminds customers not to waste food. Another invites 
customers to visit the kitchen between 10.30 A.M. and 2 P.M. and between 
7 P.M. and 9.30 p.m. Another board announces that the owner himself eats 
in the hotel. 

According to our informant, the shift of the wholesale market from Old 
to New Mumbai prompted an influx of Gujaratis that changed Matunga's 
social fabric. Rents and prices exploded and the customer share of South 
Indians declined from around 90 to just above 50 per cent. More than 
caste, it was the South Indian regional feeling that had united the custom- 
ers in the past. 

A study of this eating place conducted by a student from the Tata In- 
stitute of Social Sciences (TISS), Mumbai, found that while the premises, 
food, seating arrangements and number of employees were strengths of 
this establishment, average customer age was quite high. Between 60 and 
70 per cent of the customers were above 45 ycars of age, and few younger 
persons were coming in. In 2001 the owner won a contract to supply 
midday meals in local schools and is now servicing seventy-five schools. 
He plans to extend the scheme to nurture a new generation of customers. 
He believes that the menu developed by his father, which remains in 
force, will sustain business for at least another decade. 

In respect to labour, tbe inflow of migrant workers from coastal 
Karnataka has fallen dramatically, especially in the case of Brahmins, 
. and we were informed that the last time the hotel had a ‘pucca’ Brahmin 
employee was back in tbe 1970s. The number of Ganda Saraswath Brahmin 
(GSB) job applicants has also dwindled during the last two decades. The 
food preparation and cleanliness standards introduced by Rama Naik re- 
main, but middle- to lower-end caste groups from the coastal belt now 
dominate the kitchen jobs. While the chief cook is a GSB, there are two 
Billavas and one Madiwala among the assistant cooks. Of the other 
kitchen staff, two are of ST background (Nayak and Gowda), and one is 
a Kotari. The middle rank of workers is also completely dominated by 
natives of the coastal belt (thirteen of seventeen). Earlier, the principal 
modes of recruitment used to be employee referrals and networks of 
friends and relatives in South and North Canara, but the 1990s saw a 
change where cleaners were also hired from among job applicants. The 
owner insists on a biodata from applicants and maintains separate records 
for each employee. 

What, then, are the principal contrasts in employee background be- 
tween Mumbai and Bangalore? The Bunt community dominates the | 
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ownership of Mumbai's hotels and restaurants. All kitchen staff and 
almost all middle-rank workers in USKB (M) are natives of the coastal 
belt, while more than 50 per cent of the employees in NUR are Bunts. 
There are no vegetarian Brahmins from the coastal belt working as kitchen 
staff or in other positions in any of the case study hotels in Mumbai. 
Especially in the orthodox enterprise, this contrasts starkly with the 
Bangalore observations. Moreover, MC has Hindu, Muslim and Christian 
workers. Hence, Mumbai appears as a cosmopolitan melting pot while 
Bangalore, despite rapid recent changes, retains an image of 'Malgudi' 
conservatism, illustrated by the monopoly of Hindus in employment and 
Brahmin predominance in orthodox eating places. In spite of a customer 
base comprising 25 per cent Muslims, no Muslim has ever worked in 
USKB (B). The evocation of upper-caste Hindu socicty expressed in the 
wearing of vermilion marks and Brahmin attire as part of the workplace 
‘uniform’ is likely to make jobs, at least as suppliers, unpalatable for 
young Muslims. 

A different strain of conservatism appears to permeate two of the three 
Mumbai eating places. The regional and caste (Bunts in NUR) dominance 
of workers from the coastal belt remains strong, but has been weakened 
by a decline in the supply of migrant workers from this area. Compar- 
ing the inroads local workers have made into the workforce of Bangalore 
and Mumbai enterprises, the share of Maharashtrians in Mumbai’s eating 
‘places is lower than the corresponding share of Kannadigas from outside 
Bangalore and the coastal belt in Bangalore. This may reflect Mumbai 
hoteliers’ concern with ensuring workforce stability, given the higher 
wages, and the ‘regulated’ nature of hotel jobs (and thus the responsibility 
of Mumbai employers vis-à-vis their employees). This is in stark contrast 
ee: ven ami AERE IESE aa ot Jobe indie 
hotel sector in Bangalore. 


Caste and career trajectories 


Given the difficulty in identifying caste- or region-based discrimination 
in this small cross-section of selected enterprises, Table 4 displays longi- 
tudinal data on individual careers within the hotel industry. These indi- 
viduals were all children when they migrated from four villages in the 
coastal belt, and the data covers migration events from 1935 onwards. 
Only data on individuals with a minimum of five years' work history in 
the hotel industry has been included. 
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Table 4 
Entry and Final Levels within the Hotel Industry—Natives of Udupt District 
Entry- Upward Mobility 
Social Level Kitchen Chief Manager/ 
Groups Cleaner Supplier Assistant Cook Cook Cashier Owner 
Brahmins 2 1 1 2 
Bunts 4 1 3 
Billavas 413 1+7 3 2 1 
Devadiga 2 1 I 
Kullal 1 1 
Mogaveera 4 3 1 
STs 7 143 2 
SCs 1 
Christians 3 2 


The bold figures demarcate entry-level jobs which, with three exceptions, 
were for jobs as cleaners. Career progress is delineated by rightwards 
movement in the table. It is evident that entrepreneurship is strongly 
concentrated among individuals from upper-caste backgrounds. More- 
over, the career progress of Brahmins, Bunts, Billavas and Mogaveeras 
appears healthy. On the other hand, this sample of worklife histories ap- 
pears to show that individuals of lower-caste background are stuck in 
lower-end jobs, a fact that partly contradicts the case-study observations. 
The Christians differ from others in that they typically use the hotel indus- 
try as an entry point to Mumbai, before moving on to the Gulf. 


The thorny issue of untouchability 


Dalits are conspicuously absent from the present workforces in the hotels 
studied here. The Halaadi narrative is telling and not, we shall argue, 
atypical. Employment of Dalits is almost unthinkable at the village level, 
unlikely in the conservative small town, and fraught with sensitivities 
even in the large cities, as suggested by the experiences of the two brothers 
in MC. The work experiences of Raghu, a Dalit boy from Ulthoor village 
in Udupi add further nuance to this claim: 


Raghu was 10 years old when he migrated to work in hotel UB in 
Sircilla, near Hyderabad, Andhra Pradesh. His mother had approached 
her employer (for whom she was doing construction work), a local 
Bunt from Kumbasi (3 km from Ulthoor), who was also the owner. 
The owner agreed to take Raghu along and Raghu observes that the 
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employer was extremely kind and looked after him well. For instance, 
on two or three occasions when Raghu was ill with fever, the owner 
accompanied him to a local physician. NP, a 29-year-old Billava from 
Hebri, was the manager-cum-coffee/tea cook in UB and Raghu's best 
friend and guardian in the hotel. There were altogether seven workers: 
two cooks, two suppliers and three cleaners. All colleagues were na- 
tives of the coastal belt. Raghu was aware of the caste background 
of his other colleagues and knew that he was tbe only Dalit in the 
workforce. However, apart from NP, his other colleagues had no clue 
about Raghu's caste. The owner had concealed Raghu's caste identity 
and told Raghu to say that he was a Dev-Adiga if anyone asked. The 
owner had also informed NP about this 'agreement'. The employer 
told Raghu that he personally did not believe in caste hierarchy, and 
that such practices had lost their relevance. 


The owner's attitude was pivotal in securing Raghu a job and in main- 
taining workplace tranquillity. At the same time, the need for deception 
indicates the sensitivity associated with having a Dalit colleague; Raghu's 
experience would probably have been quite different had his true identity 
been revealed. The tactics deployed by Dalits from Mandya approaching 
hotel employers in Bangalore are quite similar: ; 
On his arrival in Bangalore, Umesh spent a couple of days with his 
uncle who took him to hotel ML owned by a Billava from Mangalore, 
next to the railway station. When introduced by his uncle, he was 
presented as a Gowda. There were few risks in the first workplace 
since none of the other workers were themselves Gowdas which meant 
that more detailed canvassing of which sub-caste of Gowdas he be- 
* longed to could be avoided. In other workplaces, he made a habit of 
introducing himself as a Gowda. 


In this case, however, the tactic eventually backfired: 


After one year he quit this (not his first) job when he was forced to 
join M Bar and Restaurant in Amruth Nagar (Bangalore). The owner 
of the bar, a Gowda, had a wine store close to the hotel of Umesh's 
employer, to whom Umesh had introduced himself as Umesh Gowda. 
The owner of the bar had a relative in Urnesh's native village and came 
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to know his actual caste background. He threatened Umesh with dis- 
closing ‘everything’ to his present employer if he refused to work in 
his own bar and restaurant in Amruth Nagar. Umesh was left with no 
other option but to agree. 


VII 
Conclusion 


It is pertinent to reiterate the caveat that our observations are based on a 
small, purposive sample of hotels. The findings should thus be interpreted 
keeping this limitation in mind. The case studies of the two orthodox 
hotels in Mumbai and Bangalore show that Brahminical attitudes continue 
to influence contemporary practices, with neither making radical adjust- 
ments in their menus. In the Bangalore orthodox hotel, Brahmins predom- 
inate among cooks and suppliers, and Brahmin cooks are also in charge 
of the preparation of Chinese dishes. While Muslims make up as much 
as 25 per cent of the customers, no Muslim (or Christian) has ever worked 
in this hotel. Despite the mixed customer base, suppliers, both Brahmins 
and others, wear vermilion and white dhotis—attire associated with upper- 
caste Hindu society. Similarly, both the style and cuisine in the orthodox 
Mumbai enterprise have stood the test of time. While Brahminical ideals 
of cleanliness and dressing style among suppliers arc intact, its workforce 
is a conglomerate of the castes of the coastal belt, with the exception of 
SCs. The last pucca Brahmin employee left the enterprise in the 1970s. 

Atthe village level, the Halaadi example illustrates that tradition retains 
a firm grip on ownership structure and workforce composition. Village 
hotels are likely to remain Brahmin-owned family enterprises and unlikely 
to hire non-Brahmins for kitchen jobs or as suppliers. In MS, tbe declining 
interest in the hotel industry among locals has opened up new employment 
opportunities for others. Migrants belonging to the lower end of the mid- 
dle section of the caste hierarchy in dryland areas of northern Karnataka 
are now working as cleaners. In the meals section, the Brahmin monopoly 
in tbe kitchen remains intact, while the cooks in the tiffin section represent 
a mixed caste group which now includes one Billava and two Seregaras, 
the latter representing the lower middle section of the local caste hier- 
archy. In the same section, suppliers from middle-caste backgrounds as- 
sume Brahminical attire, and in one case also a Brahmin name, even though 
the proprietor, himself a Brahmin, is secularly dressed. 
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The case of SGD brought out the tension between ideals, practice and 
deception. At one level, commercial considerations compelled the owner 
to hire a Billava chief cook, while underscoring that this individual resem- 
bled a Brahmin, both in appearance and behaviour. While the signboard 
signifies aspirations and practices compatible with the proud traditions 
of the Shivalli Brahmin community, pragmatism and compromise out- 
weigh the need for food prepared in the hotel to meet the standards of his 
father and of elderly, local Brahmins. While the owner is happy to deceive 
Brahmin tourists, he is more respectful towards elderly, local Brahmin 
customers. 

The two mainstream eating places in Mumbai provide further insights 
into an intriguing picture of continuity and change. On the one hand, 
there are good reasons for believing that NUR, in its staffing policy and 
profile, would resemble the average eating place during times when the 
supply of workers from the coastal belt was abundant. Even so, changing 
consumer tastes have compelled a change in the composition of the kitchen 
work force with Nepalese cooks in charge of both Chinese and north 
Indian cuisines. As with MS in Udupi, the low-level cleaner jobs are now 
occupied by 'others'—in this case all Biharis. 

MC would appear to be a good indicator of the future of the hotel in- 
dustry in Mumbai. The workplace is a conglomerate of modern Mumbai 
where Hindus, Christians and Muslims work together, where the places 
of origin of the workforce vary and where individuals of Scheduled Caste 
background have been making their way to the kitchen, albeit through 
the backdoor. The case of Umesh, referred to above, illustrates a similar 
‘case in Bangalore where a boy of SC background rose through the ranks 
to the position of chief cook. In both instances (Raghu and Umesh), the 
individuals concerned found it necessary to conceal their caste back- 
ground in order to find their way, first into the workplace and, in Umesh’s 
case, subsequently into the kitchen. 
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Mamia: The transformation of 
meaning in everyday usage 


Nandita Chaudhary and Pooja Bhargava 


In every cultural setting, language provides an essential framework within which reality 
ls configured. Cultural ideas acquire form and are sustained through language. The social 
fields created through chosen words and their connected meanings effectively function as 
key terms in defining cultural knowledge. Motherhood is an important role in Indian soci- 
ety. The eventuality af becoming a mother is of vital consequence, especially for Indian 
women, and much cultural content revolves around this issue. Consequently, the language 
of motherhood is also highlighted in everyday linguistic usage, in particular through the 
notion of mamta. This article explores the everyday understanding of twenty men and 
women living in Delhi regarding the term mamta, set against the social role of motherhood 
In India. The findings of the study indicate a vibrant social space and personal attention 
dedicated to the notion of motherhood in general and mamta in particular. Predominantly, 
mamta was understood as ‘mother's love’ for her offspring—generated quite ‘naturally’ 
through bearing a child—that is heightened in situations of vulnerability and need. 





I 
Social relationships and Indian culture 


The domain of social relationships is very densely textured in Indian 
communities. The idealogy of the life-cycle suggests an intense involve- 
ment between mother and infant (the state of balavastha, idealised as an 
indulgent phase of infancy and early childhood), with a shift towards a 
stricter period for the growing child—known as brahmacharya—in which f 
discipline and obedience are essential. Moving gradually into the period 
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of family life and later adulthood, the ideology prescribes intense inter- 
personal involvement at a young age, an intimate participation in young 
adulthood, and a gradual distancing from social relationships as one grows 
older. Thus, it becornes difficult to classify Indian familial ideology in 
terms of a simple duality of individualism/collectivism (Sinha and Tripathi 
2002). It is true, however, that associations with other people, particularly 
family members, are a central activity in Indian personal-social reality. 
The psychoanalytic work of Roland (1988) underlined the fundamental 
differences that he observed in the constitution of the identity of Asians 
(particularly Indians and Japanese), to the extent that Indians had a sub- 
stantial familial component of the self that he called the ‘familial self’. 

The family forms the core of Indian social reality, and is the magnetic 
force for affiliation and identity construction. Much evidence is available 
on the centrality of the family, on family relationships, and on familial 
ideology and its functioning. The intensity of affiliation and attachment 
is mostly (but not always) a positive experience (Chaudhary 2004; Trawick 
2003). Elders, and in particular parents, are valorised in the Indian fam- 
ity. Ancient stories resonate with the mythical greatness of the mother 
and father, as in the legend of the elephant god Ganesha competing with 
his brother for the favour of his parents, Shiva and Parvati. The parents 
set their two sons a challenge, to circle the universe three times. The one 
to complete the task first would be adjudged more loyal to the parents. 
While the swift Kartikeya, astride a peacock, sets off with speed, he re- 
turns to find Ganesha already ‘home’. The portly but cleverer Ganesha 
had chosen to go around his parents three times. They were his universe! 
This mythical greatness and the spiritual importance of parents in a per- 
son’s life reverberates in present-day stories, films and everyday reality. 

If the family is central to an Indian’s life and the parents are valorised, 
the mother is certainly in the core position. Some of the expressions of 
the importance of mothers are quite typically melodramatic and over- 
determined (Thomas 1995). It is common to identify a person as X’s son 
or daughter, while the mother is often addressed as mother of Y, particu- 
larly in rural communities. Indeed, the term ‘mother’ is much larger and 
more exaggerated than the relationship itself (Chandhary and Tuli 2004). 

The terminology surrounding parenting tasks is a rich domain for 
understanding familial relationships. Hindi has no equivalent word for 
‘parent’, suggesting that the place of mothers and fathers is different and 
that using a generic term ‘parent’ for them would be inappropriate. The 
closest usage for the term ‘parent’ is maa-baap, or the combination of 
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‘mother-father’, and the two components are combined only in the formal 
usage of abhibhavak or guardian. Kin terms stand somewhere between 
naming words and pronouns for person-referencing. Deictic words like 
pronouns do not have the definite quality served by names (Buehler 1990). 
A name remains the same, no matter who speaks it, whereas pronouns 
and kin terms depend on perspective and position in the kinship system. 
In Indian families, names are largely avoided and person-referencing is 
mostly done through kin terms, even when the person referred to is unre- 
lated, as in the case of visitors, helpers or close friends. Kin terms often 
become ‘attached’ to people like names, thereby losing their flexibility 
and relativity. This would indeed also apply to ‘fictive kinship’ terms, 
_ but in such instances, they become almost ‘name-like’ in their quality 
since everyone begins to call the person by the same term, whatever the 
nature of the relationship. 

It is sometimes mistakenly believed that this utilisation of relationship- 
linked terms implies a lack of intimacy and friendliness, being determined 
mostly by prescribed ways of interacting in accordance with the hier- 
archy that is implicit in their use. For Indians, kin terms carry with them 
a package of positive associations of intimacy, affection and dependability 
that may go unnoticed if one takes a view from the outside, where kin 
terms may be seen as an undemocratic, dominating and non-negotiable 
system of control. Such an evaluation would misrepresent the cluster of 
dynamic constructions around the use of kin terms in Indian families. 
Such is the case with the use of ‘mother’, whether it is applied to real or 
fictive relationships. Jt is a common form of address for older women, 
particularly those to whom one may wish to show respect. Several women 
spiritual leaders have been given the name ‘The mother’, or simply Ma. 
Following Keller (Keller et al. 2004), one could argue that familial kin 
terms, of which ‘mother’ is quite central, are important linguistic markers 
for the field of social relationships in Indian languages. 


Il 
The study of Mamta 


The Hindi dictionary lists several synonyms for mamta, a noun with a 
feminine marking. Jt is also fairly popular as a woman's given name. 
In the dictionary, the word is preceded by a linked word mam (mine— 
masculine or feminine). Mamta has an elaborate list of meanings: starting 
with ‘Yeh mera hai’, is prakar ka bhav (this is mine, this kind of feeling), 
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mamatva, apnapan (self-feeling), lobh (greed), moh (love), abhimaan 
(pride), garv (pride), sneh and prem (both meaning love); and lastly we 
. find mata ka apni santan ke prati sneh (a mother’s love for her child) 
(Pathak 1995: 612). The Sanskrit root word from which mamta derives 
is mamatva, meaning ‘love for the self" and pride. 

This study of the cultural understanding of mamta is based on in-depth 
interviews with total of twenty adults. The procedure for selecting the 
sample was simple. We went to people whom we knew, interviewed them 
and asked them for introductions to others who might be willing to par- 
ticipate, stopping only when the desired number was complete, with equal 
numbers for gender and marital status (married/unmarried). Although 
somewhat similar to the procedure followed for snowball sampling, per- 
haps a more appropriate term for this method of sampling would be *con- 
tact’ sampling. 

Each person was interviewed about their understanding of the meaning 
of mamta, beliefs about the situations in which it is encountered, the re- 
lationships involved, and gender differences. Additionally, on the assump- 
tion that a biological connection is central to the construction of mamta, 
our informants were also questioned about their opinions regarding feel- 
ings of mamta in cases of adoption and step-parenting. Of the twenty re- 
spondents (see Tables 1 and 2 at the end of this article), nine were married 
(four women and five men), and one woman was widowed; ten, an equal 
number of men and women, were unmarried. Only one married woman 
had no children. The occupational profile of the respondents was as fol- 
lows: two people were retired and at home (one man, one woman); three 
women were homemakers; two men were soldiers in the army; three men 
were in other services; five women were research scholars; three were 
students (two men, one woman); one man was a librarian, and one woman 
an insurance agent. All of them lived in Delhi. Fourteen were in their 
twenties, one in the thirties, three in the forties and one each in the fifties 
and seventies. The variation in educational status was as follows: two 
respondents had school-leaving certificates (Class 12), one was a student 
in college, and all others had graduate or post-graduate degrees. The 
interviews were conducted in both Hindi and English, sometimes mixing 
the languages, as is common in everyday talk in Delhi. Thus the responses, 
too, were often in both languages, although three interviews took place 


! Although this term is non-standard, it is appropriate to describe the method that most 
researchers in India use to solicit participants through people whom they know. 
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exclusively in Hindi, as desired by the respondents. The conversations 
have been presented in the language/s in which they were spoken, Hindi, 
English or both, with English translations in parentheses where required. 
These conversations form the main body of the text. In the following 
presentations, the names of the respondents have been changed. 


The opening discussions: The elusive 
and complex nature of mamta 


The first noticeable feature of the responses was the initial loosening up 
of the concept by the interviewees. At the outset, there was a tendency to 
say things like: 


I really ... it's difficult ... what ... what feeling do I get? I really can't 
say ... it’s something that is within you ... no, you just cannot express 
it ... it’s difficult to express it in words. I just can't do it. 


Notwithstanding this qualification, Usha went on to answer subsequent 
questions, her responses filling up several pages of transcription. At least 
ten other people described a similar unease or inability to put their thoughts 
into words. In the same vein, Birbal said, 


I am not able to explain ... like ... exactly. I have understood mamta. 
Explaining it is a bit ... (Main explain nahin kar sakta ... waise, 
exactly. Mamta mujhe samajh a gayi hai ... explain karna thoda mere 
liye ....) 


Another example was of Parneet who declared, 


The feeling is nice ... but it cannot be described. (Feeling acchi hoti 
hai ... par usko describe nahin kar sakte.) 


One unmarried young man attributed his uncertainty to the lack of 
familiarity—‘I can't tell ... till one experiences such a thing’. On the other 
hand Kiran, an elderly woman said gently, 


Child ... [addressing the researcher affectionately], mamia is a feeling, 
it cannot be described too well. (Mamta ke ehsas ka to, beta, koi varnan 
kiya hi nahin ja sakta bahut zyada.) 


&, 
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In fact, Kiran was so enthusiastic in her responses, she asked for an audio- 
recording so that she could preserve the discussion for her grandchildren. 
Deepali launched into a description of what mamta meant for her: 


unconditional love, boundless kind of love, an attachment, a bonding, 
love, pyaar, concern. I can’t describe it. I am not a mother but ya... 
I guess ... what I can understand is something for which mother doesn’t 
ask (for) anything ... (in return for her love). 


The inability to define mamta was expressed both by men and women, 
and married as well as unmarried respondents. Although unmarried per- 
sons tended to attribute their hesitation to inexperience, married people 
were inclined to say that the concept itself was nebulous and hard to 
describe. For instance, Karnav said that ‘It’ll probably be very tough to 
word it ... mamta ... for a woman ...?’ and stopped at that. Another young 
man, Rahil, conceded his inability to provide a sufficient explanation 
and said simply, 


I don't think I can describe the feeling of mamta in words. It can just 
be felt, but still I can say that mamta is the feeling of love for the child. 


The second opening theme that emerged was of mamta being a complex 
notion. Many respondents volunteered that the construct was intricate 
and multi-faceted. Then they would quickly attempt to narrow down the 
Meanings, perhaps to reduce the confusion that their own statements had 
created. It seemed as if the clarification was in progress as they spoke, 
similar to the depiction of ‘verbal mediation’ introduced by Vygotsky 
(1962[1934]).? For instance, Manu said, 


Further, there are several meanings that can emerge, but mamta is 
basically a connection between a mother and her son-daughter. On 
its own, it forms in the mother ... that feeling. In the form of tears 
and laughter. (Baki iske bhav to anek nikalte hain lekin mamta 

- apne putr-putri ke liye ek ma se hi judi hui hai. Apne aap ma ko 
prakat ho jata hai voh bhav. Aansoo ke roop mein aur hasee ke roop 
mein bhi.) 


* Vygotsky explains that verbal mediation is a strategy that is used often to simplify a 
difficult task by speaking it out aloud. 
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Similarly, Deepali cautions the researchers against a simple understand- 
ing of the word, 


Itold you that mamta has faces to it. It's not just one face ... it has ex- 
pressions to it, it may not always be the holding, cuddling. 


Mamta, what it is (and what It is not) 


In the case of complex constructions, people sometimes use an argu- 
ment to describe a thing by identifying what (in their opinion) it is not, 
rather than what it is. In dealing with uncertainty and complexity, this 
process of negation sometimes becomes a useful tool to present the counter- 
definition. As Birbal put it, 


It is not like in the films ... over-reacting. (It is not like in the films ... 
over-react karna.) 


Shivika said that although mamta is a natural feeling that comes from 
being with a child, ‘it’s not like the feeling that you can see’, implying 
that this emotion is subliminal. According to Usha, the feeling of mamta 
does not include 'protectiveness'. From these examples one may observe 
that when an abstract notion is under scrutiny, it is from within the cluster 
of associated meanings that an informant makes selection (e.g., Usha 
who says it is not ‘protectiveness’, or Birbal, ‘It is not like in the films"). 
People were thus using the interview session to bring up and toy with 
several meanings from which some were chosen and others discarded. 

One of the most consistent features of the data is the belief that mamta 
is an automatic, natural and spontaneous link between a parent, mostly 
the mother, and a child. Such positive feelings of attachment were usually 
described as ‘happening’ rather than ‘shown’, ‘felt’ rather than 'culti- 
vated’. The verb forms used in association with the descriptions thus in- 
dicate spontaneity rather than deliberation on the part of the person who 
feels the emotion. As Shivika described it in her answer, 


It’s ... kind of ... emotion that you have for your baby and you can 
feel only when you ... aaa ... I mean ... when you have a baby ... when 
you become a mother. And it's not like the feeling that you can sec. 
I mean ... It's not only when you are a mother even when you are with 
a small child ... you just want to pamper a child to be with the child. 
It's ... it’s a kind of feeling that comes naturally when you are with the 
child. 
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Mamta was thus assumed to be closely tied to the experience of being 
a mother. Kumar, for instance, commented: 


Only a mother can understand this ... it is inside the mother ... after 
seeing the child ... or from the child it can come ... only a mother can 
understand. (Ma hi samajh sakti hai, Maa key andar ... bacchey ko 
dekh kar ... yaa bacchey sey hi aa sakti hai, ek maa hi samajh sakti 
hai is cheez ko.) ` 


Another example was Neena’s comment: 


The first word that comes to mind in the discussion of the feeling of 
mamta is mother ... attachment for somebody. (Mamta ki feeling se jo 
pehla word aata hai woh hai ma ... attachment for somebody.) 


Mamta has an undying quality, according to Neena. There could be times 
when an angry father might turn a child out of the house, but a mother 
never would, she said, suggesting that there is a greater degree of forgive- 
ness and tolerance in a mother’s love, attributable to mamta. 

Interestingly, all but three respondents (Karnav, Vasuvi and Tapan) 
described mamta as the 'expression' of an adult's feeling for a child. 
‘Receiving’ of mamta as a child was rarely mentioned, however. Only 
Vasuvi chose to talk about her mother and how she expresses her love 
even today. Kumar asserted that, since he had not 'experienced' mamta, 
he would be unable to speak about it (although he did carry on with a 
detailed interview). Surely if every mother is believed to express such 
emotions, a person should have had some memory of the experience as a 
child? However, ‘receiving’ mamta was not really taken as ‘experiencing’ 
it, and even in the few cases where receiving mamta was mentioned, the 
main discussion surrounded the externalisation of mamta. This would 
seem to indicate that this particular emotion is believed to become evident 
only when it is felt through the process of bearing and caring for a child 
of one’s own. In Kiran’s words, 


The love that a mother has for her child ... that all is connected with 
him/her from the beginning, every moment for her child, she lives, 
and dies, feels complete in herself. (Ma jo pyar apne bacchon se karti 
hal ... voh sab uske saath shuru se jud jata hai, har pal mein apne 
bacche ke liye jeeti marti hai, khud ko poora mehsoos karti hai.) 
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Here the expression ‘she lives, and dies’ does not imply death per se, but 
a longing for something so strong that it can be expressed only through 
such exaggeration. Shikha is a young married woman who is eagerly 
waiting to complete ber Ph.D. before having a child. Her descriptions 
were long and detailed, perhaps in anticipation of the forthcoming years. 
She brings up the issue of unconditional love, that Vasuvi simply calls 
‘Verrrrryyy special’ (emphasis in original)—an intensity of feeling that 
makes a mother want to know everything about the child: 


I think this word is more associated with motherhood and being a 
woman. This expression comes very normally and very ... frequently 
... you will see this ... trying to ask every step pe (at every step), what 
the child is doing, where he is going ... a support and the backing, 
pyar (love). 


Nita believed something similar: 


Overall it is very good ... and you get it when you become a mother. 
I think it is feeling the pain and happiness of the child. 


Although most of the respondents started by asserting that mamta is 
clearly linked with being a mother, the discussions of men (as fathers) 
and their ways of loving children were also invoked. However, this was 
the case only when a specific question along these lines was addressed 
to them in the interview. 

For some, mamta is a place in the heart. As Birbal described it: 


There is a place in the heart, towards children. It comes from inside, 
arises. It is continuous ... the protection of ...’. (Dil mein ek jageh hoti 
hai, bacchon ke prati. Andar se aati hai, uthtl hai. Continuous hott 
hai ... protect karna.) 


The intensity of mamta is another theme that emerged. Sanya said that 
this is 


a feeling you get beyond love ... mamta can never be negative. You 
cannot take it in negative sense ... anytime ... that it is a very pure 
feeling. And it is not a give and take; it is giving without any taking, 
giving unconditionally. 
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Feelings of sacrifice, devotion and love are common in the responses. In 
the words of Rahil, mamta is 


affection, feeling of love for the child ... dil se dua dete hain ... sen- 
sitive. Ma ki mamta (mother's mamta) is superior to all other feelings 
of affection, emotion created by God, bond of love, unconditional 
love ... support. I think there is no rule that it is related only with 
women and motherhood. It is human nature that comes within a person 
irrespective of sex. 


Here, there is some evidence that Rahil was still formulating his opinion 
as he spoke. Although, according to him, mother's love is the purest form 
of love, he added that this does not imply that men cannot feel love. For 
Sahil, there is similarity between devotion, prayer and mamta: the love 
of God is also mamta. Indeed, for some of the respondents, there is some 
spiritual quality to tbe feelings that arise with mamta. 


Some qualities of mamta 


Continuity and permanence are qualities commonly attributed to mamta. 
Manu elaborated by saying that: 


A mother’s mamta will never die. This has been carrying on forever, 
and will carry on. Mamta as a word also, never finishes. Things might 
increase or decrease, that will always carry on. Like some things reduce 
and some increase, this remains the same ... the way it used to feel good 
in the start (when the child is young), that is the way it will remain ... 
however much a son or daughter may grow old, the mother's love 
will always remain, whatever you received earlier, the same (amount) 
(you will) continue to receive. Mamta will remain the same, for one's 
son or daughter, it will never finish. (Ma ki mamta jo hai woh kabhi 
marti nahin hai. Yeh to hamesha chalti aayi hai, aur chalti aayegi. 
Mamta shabd hi yeh hai, khatam nahin hota yeh kabhi. Jaise ki kam 
hai, zyada hai, woh barabar hi rahega jo ... pehle jitna accha lagta 
tha utna hi lagega, chahe kitna bhi beta ya beti boodha ho jaaye, ma 
ka to woh pyaar hamesha hi rahega ... pehle jitni mamta mili hai usko 
utni hi mamta milti jaye. Mamta to waisi key waisi, apne putr ya putri 
ke liye khatam hone waali nahin hai.) 
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Shikha remarked that, when guided by mamta, all feelings of anger 
and irritation are temporary and situational. In her opinion, mamta is never- 
ending. Ranjeet also said something similar, adding that 


I think it's always there, but it's prominent in certain situations and in 
certain surroundings, like probably the child is going through a bad 
time, she'll be there for you all the time. She's generally there. I mean 
... your mother would love you all the time. 


Rahil attributed the permanence to the spiritual element of mamta, 
saying that since it is a divine emotion, created by God, it has to be con- 
tinuous and unending. Not everyone endorsed the endlessness of mamta. 
Nita felt that if there is a situation where a mother is intensely disappointed 
with a child for any reason, me Na en ee ee eee 
mamta might diminish: 


If the child does not behave or listen to her. If the child does not grow 
up to be a good, responsible, respectable human being according to 
her expectations, a mother may lose mamta. 


However, most other respondents (Shivika, Rajat and others) felt that it 
is only under extreme circumstances that mamta can end. Ranjeet and 
Kumar felt that mamta is not understood at a young age. As a 3-year-old 
child, for example, Kumar said, one does not have an appreciation for 
emotions such as this, and it is only as one grows older and learns more 
about the world that one begins to understand. The suggestion is tha 
mamta cannot be perceived by young children, even though it is there. 


Special feeling 


Many respondents invoke emotions like love, kindness, understanding, 
and pride. Kumar described it as 


a feeling of becoming complete in oneself ... sacrifice. That is sacrifice, 
a mother fulfils all the needs of her child by going through a lot of 
sacrifice and giving up [sacrifice]. (Apne poorna hone ka ehsaas .... 
Sacrifice. That sacrifice, a mother fulfils all the needs of her child by 
going through a lot of tyag, balidan.) 
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The element of ‘incompleteness’ is also introduced by Kiran, by far 
the most extensive account of mamta that we collected. She goes so far 
as to say that: 


From inside she does not feel complete. For this reason, God has 
given her assistance by giving her the ability to feed. Milk has also 
been given to ber by God, any mother who does not get mamta, who 
did not want to give birth to a child, they also don’t secrete milk ... 
(Andar se voh khud ko pura mehsoos karti hai. Ussi ke liye prabhu 
bhagwan bhi uski madad karta hai uske liye use feed bhi de deta hai. 
Doodh bhi deta hai koi ma jisko mamta nahin aati ya voh nahin chahti 
thi abhi bacche ko Janam dena unka doodh bhi nahin utarta.) 


Parneet indicates that unconditionality is an important dimension of mamta: 


The love that is unselfish, there is happiness, there is sadness, one gets 
angry also .... (Niswarth jo pyar hota hai, khushi hoti hai, dukh bhi 
hota hai, gussa bhi aata hai.) 


Interestingly, this response actually seems to contradict the original 
dictionary meaning of mamta, that is, that the love for the child is actually 
like love for the self and therefore deeply self-oriented, for Parneet be- 
lieves unselfishness to be an essential ingredient of mamta. Similarly, 
for Nita, the relationship of a mother to her child is believed to be highly 


empathetic: 


Mother is something [sic] that every ... meaning ... [someone who] 
will take all your sorrows upon herself and will never let you feel sad. 
(Ma is something ki Jo har ... matlab ... apne upar dukh le legi par 
tumhare upar kabhi dukh nahin aane degi.) 


This element of the mother was often discussed and sometimes con- 
trasted with the features of the father who is attached to and fond of the 
child, but who may not have this quality. Echoing the feelings of sacrifice, 
Neena said, 


that kind of feeling like ... whatever the trouble, she will first try ... 
that my child remains alright, and after that whatever happens ... even 
if the blame comes on [her] later, she does not care about that ... that 
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kind of feeling like ... (koi bhi pareshani hogi she will first try ... ki 
mera baccha theek rahe uske baad jo hoga uske uper koi blame bhi 
aa jaye ya koi pareshani bhi aaya to usko koi parwah nahin hoti uski.) 


There are some responses that suggest that feelings of mamta arise 
out of the appreciation of the greater vulnerability of the other. For in- 
stance, the younger the child, the more intense the feeling of mamta is 
believed to be. As Usha tried to explain: 


(F)or the younger kids it's more ... you can say that ... very small kids 
'coz they are totally dependent on ... you know that's why there is 
more of this but right now ... for my son ... because his ... he is depend- 
ent. I can say that, he is more dependent. 


The feeling was linked to the age of a child, Rajat concluded: 


I think it's ... maybe more to do with age than gender. If they're older 
you.may not feel that much, as younger ... Yeah, definitely. If they're 
bigger you may feel that you know ... if they have done something 
wrong, really, you may not feel that kind of feeling at that time. Where- 
as in a smaller child you tend to ignore it and say OK ... they're small 
80 they might commit mistakes .... 


Sakshi felt that although the feeling remains, somehow the ‘doting’ 
on the child is greater when the child is younger, something that Deepali 
attributed to the appearance of a child: 


If it’s a small child and the child looks really cute ... it is automatic 
that the mother will feel an attachment, a bonding with the child. 


Rajat, Deepali, Shivika, Parneet, Shikha, and Ranjeet also indicated 
that when a child (even if older) is in trouble, greater feelings are generated 
in the mother. Giving an instance of this with her own son, Parneet said, 


Once when the child was just born, his nostrils were blocked, then 
[he] was taken to the hospital, [I] felt like crying a lot. (Ek baar woh 
chhota baccha, hua hi tha ... to uski naak—nostrils ... band ho gaye 
the, saans lene mein takleef ho rahi thi, fir usko le jaaya tha hospital, 
tab khoob rona aaya tha.) 
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In her interview session, Shikha tentatively added that: 


Jaise if the child is hurt or something then probably yeh mother ka Jo 
yeh love hai, ya aur kuchh, woh jyada dikhta hai. (Like if a child is 
hurt or something, then probably the mother's love that there is, that 
love or something else, that will be more visible.) 


Birbal clarified that both his children were older, thereby implying 
that feeling (or at least the intensity of its expression) would have dimin- 
isbed. Rajat also agreed that variations in feeling are more to do with age 
than with gender, for instance. Neena, Nita, Deepali, Shivika and Vasuvi 
(interestingly, all women) contended that feelings arise on encountering 
a young child, although Nita includes other people and especially children 
under difficult circumstances as well, suggesting the added dimension 
of sympathy and a feeling of doing something for another person, even if 
he/she is not related. In her own words, 


feeling can arise over time, seeing the child. It can develop when one 
sees his uncomfortable position or the tragic past that he has gone 
through. Seeing less privileged people, beggars, and people in poverty, 
animals being mistreated by humans for their own selfish needs, when 
children are left on streets ...: When an innocent person is accused for 
the crime and sent to jail. When racing horses are put to rest just be- 
cause they are old and no longer run, when animals are separated from 


Rahil argued that mamta is enhanced when a person is in a situation 
that demands performance, for instance, before a competitive examination 
when all the elders give their blessings and good wishes. 


Mothers’ instinct and father’s love 


Another significant theme in the responses was the attribution of mamta 
to a biological bond between mother and child, and sometimes between 
parents and their child. Of course, this belief is put to test in the question 
about adoption (see below). Only a few people (Vasuvi, Tapan, Neena and 
Karnav) said that volition is important, and that people may be different 
in their expression. In Neena’s words, 


This is not there for adoption. Adoption is done of one's own wish. 
They will give the same amount of love, if they don't bave a child of 
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their own. (Adoption ke liye yeh nahin hai [difference between own 
and the other child] adoption to apni marzi se kar rahe hain. Utna hi 
pyar denge agar khud ka baccha nahin hai to.) 


However, indicating a belief in linkages between childhood experience 
and the subsequent expression of mamta, Vasuvi goes on to say that, 


maybe that person has herself or himself ... not received it from their 
parents so it is possible that they may not be able to give it. 


Although Birbal had called it a place in the heart, he also argued later 
in the interview that we can ‘bring’ mamta into our hearts, that it can be 
cultivated. Mani Ram, too, declared that mamta is a feeling over which 
the mother has little volitional control. 


There are many other manifestations that can come out ... but mamta 
is linked with a mother and her son—daughter. It manifests on its own, 
that feeling. (Baaki iske bhav to anek nikalte hain ... lekin mamta 
apney putr-putri ke liye ek ma sey hi judi hui hai. Apne aap ma ko 
prakat ho jata hai voh bhav. Aausoo ke roop main aur hasi ke roop 
main bhi.) 


Usha asserted that mamta is the feeling that every mother gets, a view 
elaborated by Kiran when she said: 


This is a quality of being a mother, in my opinion, that is there from 
her birth. Ever since she is a small child, even with a doll who is life- 
less, that is also loved. (Yeh jo gun hai ek aurat mein, mere hisab se 
yeh to usko janam se hi mil jata hai. Jab voh bilkul chhoti st bacchi hoti 
hai to apni gudiya jo bejan hoti hal usko bhi voh itna pyar deti hai.) 


However, Vasuvi, whose views somewhat marked her apart from others, 
argued exactly the opposite, saying, 


I don't think it is something to do only with motherhood, even if you 
don't give birth to the child but once you say that ... OK, this is my 
child, then you become responsible and you start caring for that child. 
I don't think it is necessary to give birth to the child. It's not necessary 
that you have given birth to the child, and only then you care. And 
mamta ... ya... you know you are right, is not necessarily related with 
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motherhood. You feel for other kids also ... See there are kids who are 
there with Vandita [her daughter] ... play with her you know ... you 
sec those children everyday so you feel for them also [emphases in 
original]. 


Although most respondents (19) conceded the existence of fathers’ 
love, many insisted that fathers express themselves differently, inad- 
equately, or not at all. The differences were attributed either to the ‘nature’ 
of men, their active engagement at work or their lower participation in 
the home and in the lives of the children. Usually the initial statements 
in the interviews would be something like Parneet's response, “The mother's 
love that is given to the child' (Bacche ko ma ka pyar jo dete hain). 

When asked whether a man or father can feel the same love, the res- 
ponses were usually: 


No, there is nothing like that [that only mothers can feel mamta], father 
also has it fully. Actually, father is not able to express it, but the feeling 
is full. They also feel a lot, if the [child] does something good or 
something bad. They [fathers] also feel bad. (Nahin, aisa kuchh nahin, 
father ko bhi poora hota hai. Actually, father express nahin karte but 
feeling unko bhi bahut jyada hoti hai, kyunki baccha jo bhi kare, accha 
karta to bhi or kharaab karta to bhi. Dukh unko bhi hota hai.) 


This pattern was very common, namely, that the first answer to the 
question on the meaning of mamta was almost invariably an association 
with the mother, while reference to the father was made only after asking 
the subsequent question, ‘Is it only mother’s love, or do men also feel 
mamta? (see Tables 1 and 2). Even Kiran, whose association of mamta 
with motherhood is probably the strongest in our sample, claimed that: 


Yes, yes! Men also have the feeling. The way of showing it is different. 
To show love, they provide whatever the child asks for, depending on 
how much the ‘pocket’ will allow. He is unable to give time, and he 
also has to earn a living. (Haan, haan! Admi mein bhi ehsaas to hota 
hi hai. Sirf, uske pyar dikhane ka dhang alag hota hai. Woh pyar dikhane 
ke liye bacche ne maange Jitne woh pyar jataane ke liye utne de deta 
hal kyunki uski pocket allow kar rahi hai. Woh time to de nahin pata 
aur phir kamata bhi hai.) 
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Here Kiran invokes a common theme, also expressed by four other 
respondents. Fathers are conceived of mainly as ‘providers’ and, for that 
reason, express their love differently. Vasuvi said, 


Men also feel, but express less. Mamta is there equally for the father 
as much as for mother. Men are ... you know ... they are not so ... ex- 
pressive in their overt behaviour. They'll not ... you know ... physically 
touch their children and kiss them and hug them bat ... they feel the 
same for their children ... you know. 


Shikha believed that the mother ‘loves’, and tbe father ‘supports’. That 
is, the mother is always present to sort out small issues, but the father is 
there when support is needed, especially when there is some difficulty. 

Eight respondents were of the opinion that (especially nowadays) the 
differences in the patterns of showing love between mother and father 
have decreased due to the fact that the parents are now taking on similar 
roles. Usha, Vasuvi, Shikha, Deepali, Shivika, Nita, Kumar and Rahil are 
the main proponents of this view. Nita asserted that mother and father 
expressed love equally: 


I don’t agree [with the idea that men and women express love differ- 
ently]. I feel both mother and father can equally show love, support, 
affection, care, concern for their children. . 


Sameer, on the other hand, felt that women are more expressive, despite 
the fact that both men and women feel emotion. 


Mothers feel happiness, so do fathers. Mothers become emotional 
more easily. The father will not be able to show it in front of everybody, 
but he also has feelings. Meaning, his way of showing his feelings is 
different. Yes, yes, it is different. (Ma mein khushi hoti hai, fathers 
mein bhi hoti hai. Ma jaldi bhavuk ho jati hai. Father usko ... sabke 
samne show nahin karta hai lekin hote to usme bhi hain woh feelings. 
Matlab express karne ka tareeka alag hota hai. Haan, haan, tareeka 
alag hai.) 


Karnav said that mamta ‘comes naturally’ and 


for a woman it would probably be, my child, sweet child of mine. 
And for a dad, my strong son, he’s going carry my family name ahead 
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... something like that. Pride for the father and love for a mother ... 
something like that support, love ... Mamta I would say, for me would 
usually arise from my mom’s side. 


Similarly, as Ranjeet put it, 


Just because a mom kisses you on your cheek and your dad does not, 
it doesn't mean he doesn't love you all that much ... She [mother] might 
be getting all weak in the knees (laughs). Probably, but ... yeah ... 
I think she will be more ... protective of you, more ... She wants you 
to be more secure and have secure surroundings, and she will look 
at ... problems in life and she will bring you up in a way, to tell you, 
that you know life's like this... 


Shikha, too, argued that ‘women are generally very emotional, so that 
outburst of emotion, you can easily see’. On the other hand, Birbal ex- 
pressed his own inability to express emotions in his assessment that men 
are not able to show love the way a woman can: 


[This happens] with me also, I cannot show it. Whatever [they] ask 
for, I get it. I do not over-react ... I do not react ... I cannot do that... 
(Mere saath bhi hota hai, main dikhata nahin hoon. Jo maang liya, 
woh dila deta hoon main. Main over-react nahin karta ... main react 
hi nahin karta ... woh mere se nahin hota.) 


For Tapan, the distinction was not between the feelings of men versus 
women, but in the capacity to express love: 


[M]en can’t express ... males are basically ... you can say ... it doesn't 
show much because they are emotionally strong or they can't shed 
their tears but still it’s there. They won't express ... father may not do 
as much (baap shayad itna nahin karega) he'll just say mind your 
steps, he'll scold ... they express in a different way. 


Rajat also agreed that men do not 'show' emotion as much as women, 
but Manu was more assertive, saying that a father will never be able to 
love a child like a mother does (Jitna ma apne bacche ko pyar degi 
utna pita kabhi nahin de sakta). Sahil maintained that although men 
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may be quick to anger, their intentions are in the right place; they express 
anger only for the good of the family. 

Shivika claimed that what men feel is also mamta, though she also as- 
serted that one cannot know what mamta is until one has had a child. 
However, men were more ‘playful’, she added. Neena felt that the father’s 
role was demonstrated especially in difficult situations like a hospital- 
isation but, for everyday care at home, it is the mother who spends time 
with the child. Sanya, whose own marriage was approaching, declared 
that a man shows love by spending time with the family and showering 
them with gifts and affection, but when it comes to words, she was con- 
vinced that men ‘will not say anything’; men want children to be brave 
and bold, she added. For men, expressing their feelings towards their 
children is ‘against their image in society’. 

In some instances, the level of involvement was believed to account 
for apparent differences in the levels of paternal and maternal affection: 
the more the time spent on a relationship, the greater the intensity, but 
fathers are ‘more busy’, Ranjeet said. Similarly Deepali attributed the 
differences between fathers and mothers to the amount of time that chil- 
dren spend with their mothers. It is this, in her opinion, that accounted 
for the warmth and comfort that a child naturally feels with the mother. 
Fathers she stated, ‘develop it slowly, on seeing the child growing up’. 


Other relationships 


Respondents also observed that mamta can be felt even in other relation- 
ships, apart from the relations with the mother and father, and towards 
other living beings. For instance, Sahil, a soldier in the army who lives 
away from his family, identified the care that his wife receives from 
his own mother as an instance of mamta: 


My mother is there and I am here ... so my family [i.e., wife] is looked 
at with positive attitude, like towards [one's] own daughter. I say that 
is also mamta. (Meri maa hai aur main banda bahar hoon ... to meri 
family ki taraf dekhne ka jo nazaria hai woh accha hai, apni beti 
ki tarah dekhna, us nazariye sey. Main bolta hoon ki yeh mamta ho 
sakti hai.) 


Sahil and a number of other respondents (Sanya and Neena) also include 
love for animals as a form of mamta, while Ranjeet remarked that his 
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maternal grandmother had demonstrated mamta, for it was she who had 
cared for him: 


[My grandmother] also has the same feelings for me, she's raised my 
mother, she had tbe same feelings towards my mother, she will also 
have the same feelings towards me because she’s raised me also ... 
when I was young. 


Voicing a somewhat unconventional opinion, Tapan identified mamta 
as the reciprocal feeling between parents and children. Karnav, too, felt 
that it referred to ‘the inner feeling towards your parents’ while Tapan 
included others as well: ‘any of the relations, not only parents. Family 
members, brother, sister, son, whatever....’ According to Sahil, the feelings 
one has towards God are mamta— ‘Jo ham bhakti karte hain, woh bhi to 
mamta hoti hai’, adding that the love for animals would also be included. 
Shivika spoke of ber feelings for her niece and nephew, saying that when 
a child is crying or in pain: 


You feel like cuddling the child and giving him a hug. I mean ... this 
is what I feel with my niece and nephew. 


Rajat included relationships with friends as well, while Ranjeet added 
that, ‘My mother’s sisters, mausis. They have the same feelings ... but it 
would not be that close.’ 


Feeling and receiving mamta 


In the preceding sections we have seen that, notwithstanding its primary 
dictionary definition of love for the self, our informants construed mamta 
as predominantly love for another, another who is close (or vulnerable if 
not close), and mostly a child: the greater the dependence and vulnerabil- 
ity, the more the feeling of mamta. It is also unconditional: 


mamta ... you don't have any give and take ... it's just that you give 
unconditionally ... that’s what I feel (Sanya). 


Mamta is discussed mostly as it arises within and emerges from an 
adult, and the experience of mamta as a receiver is largely disregarded 
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(except by Vasuvi, Karnav and Tapan). Indeed, Parneet suggested that 
children would realise the worth of mamta only when they have left 
home: 


Right now they [children] do not understand the value of marta. (Abhi 
mamta ki value nahin samajhte hain.) 


Vasuvi is one of the few people who noted that, 


Just because I am grown up, does not mean that my mother loves me 
less. PERO etre nate nid ean. . feel it now 
that I am a mother too. 


Similarly, when Parneet was asked wbether the feelings of mamta would 
be different for her (in comparison with someone else, the researchers 
for instance), she said: 


That will definitely be the case. Because that ... when it [child] is 
born, that feeling becomes somewhat different. Because someone who 
is not doing it [having a child] cannot even feel this. Yes, even towards 
another child, who has not been conceived, even then. Because that 
feeling becomes different from the time a child starts growing in your 
body ... yes, this [baby] is mine'. (Haan haan woh to hai, definitely 
hoga. Kyunki woh .... jab paida hota hai to woh feeling alag si ho 
jaati hai, woh to conception se hi feeling alag ho jaati hai. Kyunki 
woh jo nahin kar raha hai woh feel hi nahin kar sakta. Haan bacche 
pe pyaar aayega matlab Jo nahin conceive kiya hai, fir bhi. Kyunki 
woh different feeling ho jaati hai jab aapke sharir mein palne lagta 
hai baccha, tab se different feeling aane lagti hai ki haan yeh hamara 
hai kuch.) 


On the other hand, Karnav insisted that mamta involves both give and 
take. Ranjeet added: 


See, if you look at mamta as being love and affection ... then it might 
be [love from children to parents]. It is'dual sided but giving some ... 
Some people think of mamta differently. I see it as love and affection. 
So it’s both ways. It should be from both sides actually. 
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The functions of mamta 


Although not a direct question in the interview, discussion often moved 
towards the function that mamta serves for people. Noting the tremendous 
power that mamta has for the growing child, Kiran asserted that marnta 
serves the purpose of instilling sanskar in children, in effect, socialising 
the child in a way that is critical to the development of moral, social and 
personal values. According to Kiran, a mother has the power to prevent 
a child from taking wrong decisions, and also to steer the child towards 
greater success in life. Sahil echoed this opinion, saying: 


Yes, wanting to make the children into better and more successful 
people [than we are], making a name in the world. Mamta is the one 
thing that can keep a family together. (Haan apne se badhkar apne 
bacche ko bada aur ooncha banane ke liye ya duniya mein naam 
kamane ke liye. Mamta hi poore parivar ko jodh ke rakhti hal.) 


Vasuvi spoke in a similar vein: 


It’s your responsibility also to see that the child gets ... you think 
what is possible within ... what like ... care, more attention, the guidance 
... because all these needs have to be first handled in a proper direction. 


The difference between the indulgence of the mother, who understands 
and cares, and the father, who is firm, Sanya believed, was functional. 
The strictness of the father, according to her, was the force that pushes 
the child towards self-improvement, by 'far-sightedness' and not protect- 
ing the child too much. Karnav, on the other hand, saw his relationship 
with his own father slightly differently, and the function of mamta as 
that of softening relationships in the home: 


Whenever I am having a conflict with my dad, my mom would be the 
one, you know ... who ... kind of ... steps in and fetches me out and 
stuff, but the same thing does not happen, you know ... when I am 
having a fight with my mom, my dad will not, definitely, try and butt 
into this. For some reason ... mmmmm ... my mom's mindset and 
mine would be close as compared to my dad's, he's probably 120 (years 
old) by now (laughs). 
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Ran;eet reflected a similar notion in discussing his mother’s affection: 


[S]he [mother] might be getting all weak in the knees (laughs). Prob- 
ably, but yeah I think she will be more ... uhhh ... protective of yon, 
more, she wants you to be more secure and have secure surroundings. 
She will look at ... problems in life and she will bring you up in a way, 
to tell you ... that you know life's like this. I think it’s always there but 
it’s prominent in certain situations and in certain surroundings, like 
probably the child is going through a bad time, she’ ll be there for you 
all the time. She’s generally there. I mean your mother would love 
you all the time. 


Interestingly, despite its positive functions, Rahil pointed out that 
mamta leaves adults vulnerable, for ‘children do sometimes take ad- 
vantage of this undying love of their parents’. In her interview, Shikha 
declared that the bond of affection was not always positive in its expres- 
sion. Mostly, though, the anger and annoyance that a mother might feel 
and express towards her child was actually very useful since its main 
function is to instill good values in the child. 


Adoption and step-parenting 


The situations of adoption and step-parenting were broached through 
hypothetical questions, and some new issues were discernible in inform- 
ants’ responses. First, there was greater discussion of potential variation, 
depending on family circumstances, values, individual experience and 
temperament. Many of the answers began with ‘It depends...’. For ex- 
ample, Kumar argued that: 


This depends on the person who is adopting. On his/her thinking ... 
I cannot say. (Yeh uspe depend karta hai, jo god le raha hai. Uski 
soch pe ... Keh nahin sakta mein.) 


Sameer suggested that the answer might depend on who came first, 
the biological child or the adopted one. Karnav had a different opinion, 
saying that: ‘I would probably end up loving the adopted child more than 
my own child.’ As for step-children, Karnav (who is not yet married) 
said that it might depend upon tbe circumstances: 
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Would be very, very tough I guess (laughs). It actually depends on 
my wife as well, how comfortable she would be, I mean ... how com- 
fortable she would be with my step-child for that matter. Is she willing 
to accept him or her? 


The factor of volition and individual choice was also emphasised. In a 
majority of instances, it was argued that as adoption was a voluntary act 
requiring determination, conviction and a'commitment towards accept- 
ing the child as your own, there would also be commitment to showing 
mamta. Usha, for instance, said that although she was very cager and 
willing to adopt a child (a matter on which they have not yet decided), 
she was concerned that she would not be able to scold an adopted child, 
because ‘it is not my own’. (Regarding a step-child, she was quick to say 
that this is a situation that does not apply to her and to which she is there- 
fore unable to relate.) Kiran was vehement in her opinion that people who 
have their own children should not adopt, because even the possibility 
of a bias would be very sad for a child. She also anticipated difficulties if 
the parents adopted a child with a pre-determined picture in mind, and 
the child was unable to fit that picture. Particularly if there are children 
of one’s own, there may be disappointments: 


Sometimes an adopted child doesn’t listen to you ... you care for and 
raise [the child], but at one point, if the child doesn’t listen to you, 
then you may feel that this is not my blood. (Kabhi god liya hua baccha 
kehna nahin manta hai ... itna pala posa sab kuch kiya, lekin ek point 
pe baccha aapki baat nahin mane to aapko yeh ehsas ho sakta hai ki 
yeh mera khoon nahin hai.) 


In the case of step-children, she argued that although a woman might 
accept her husband's child by a former marriage, men mostly would not 
accept the wife's child. 


Step-fathers will not accept step-children ... this I will tell you ... 
oh yes ... if the wife has had a child from the first marriage and she 
gets married, that father will accept the step-child only in rare instances. 
(Sautele baap ko sautela baccha sehan nahin hai ... yeh main aapko 
bata doon ... accha haan ... agar wife ka pehla baccha hal aur shadi 
usne kari hai to woh father to sautele bacche ko bahut rare milenge jo 


pyar denge.) 
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Deepali attributed differences between own children and adopted chil- 
dren to the fact that, even before the child is born, the mother and child 
develop a kind of bond or attachment; this is lacking with an adopted or 
step-child. The pain that the mother goes through helps her develop a 
strong bond with her unborn child, and this increases exponentially when 
the child is actually born. Although Nita did not advocate treating chil- 
dren differently on that account, she believed that feelings cannot be 
similar ‘for your own child as well as step-child because your own child 
is blood-related [and] you obviously feel a little more for that child’. 

Karnav and Tapan believed that adoption required a greater commit- 
ment from the parent and that one should love an adopted child as much 
as one's own, perhaps even more. As Karnav put it 


I would probably end up loving the adopted child more than my own 
child. The reason would be that he's not mine, so I would rather give 
him that additional bit of support, love ... so that both of them feel 


at par. 
Likewise, Vasuvi agreed that: 


It's not necessary that you have given birth to the child ... only then 
you care. And mamta ... ya ... is not necessarily related with mother- 
hood; you feel for otber kids also. 


Women are capable of loving all children and would not discriminate 
between any children, Shikha said, but a certain bias is possible nonetheless: 


That being a child, you will feel mamta towards it. But, yes ... it is 
possible that some bias may happen. That can happen. (That being a 
child ... tumhare ko mamta aa hi jayegi us par. But, yes ... thoda sa ho 
sakta hai biased, that can happen.) 


While unfairness in the treatment of adopted and step-children was 
expected, it was not recommended, and most respondents advocated equal 
treatment for all children. Neena, Tapan, Rajat, Rahil and Birbal all in- 
sisted that, since adoption is voluntary, there should be no discrimination; 
adoption should be undertaken only after seridus contemplation. In the 
case of step-children, Manu was quite clear that there would be differences 
between a step-child and one’s own, but in the case of adoption by a 
childless woman, she would very likely be accepting of another person’s 
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child in her life. Sahil argued that such discrimination should not occur, 
though in practice (like most other respondents) he recognised that adop- 
tive and step-children may be treated differently from biological children. 

Although Shivika did not know of anyone who had adopted a child, 
she was confident that she herself would not make any distinction between 
her own child and an adopted one. The warmth of feeling might depend 
on the child's age, she believed, since an older child is more capable of 
mutual attachment, while younger children can be more trying. À lot 
might also depend on the child's temperament and friendliness as well, 
she noted. Neena cited the case of a family in which the step-mother's 
treatment of her step-children was so bad that the children almost detested 
her and 'refused to call her mummy'. Such unfair things happen, she 
concluded, though she herself would not do so. On the other hand, Sanya 
had a positive image of the acceptance of step-children in a family she 
knew. À woman who had no children of her own doted on her two step- 
children, literally treating them like babies, and she now has the same 
feeling towards her grandchildren. All the same, Sanya was unsure how 
this woman would have treated her step-children had she had children of 
her own; perhaps she would have favoured her own. 

In sum, while the majority of respondents believed that equality be- 
tween biological children and adopted or step-children was correct, they 
gave numerous examples to illustrate that such differences were socially 
almost inevitable. There was a clear separation bere between individual 
views, and respondents’ opinions about collective social practices. 


IV 
Conclusion 


In the course of our interviews we observed that each respondent went 
through an alternating process of expanding and contracting the space 
within which the discussion progressed, negotiating with the concept, 
redefining it, sometimes agreeing with it and at other times contesting it, 
sometimes attending to the core word, sometimes ‘abducting’? the mean- 
ing for their own purposes. At no point were the respondents unwilling 
to expound their views. On the contrary, most people were not only will- 
ing but eager to speak about mamta, perhaps because this provided them 


* Borrowing from Charles Peirce’s notion of the ‘abduction of mesning’ (see Peirco 
1935). 
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with an opportunity to reconfigure and re-evaluate ways of understanding 
relationships, a critical domain of Indian personal-social reality. We there- 
fore reaffirm that the notion of motherhood is a crucial dimension of social 
and psychological reality, as evidenced by the responses of the partici- 
pants of this study. 

In the course of their responses to questions about their understanding 
of mamta, many of the respondents expressed their initial ‘inability to 
put the meaning into words’, and soon afterwards embarked on fairly 
detailed and elaborate discussions. As many as five respondents requested 
a copy of the study results to extend their understanding of the connota- 
tions of mamta. In many instances it appeared that the clarification of 
the notion of mamta emerged as the person was speaking. Perhaps this 
lends support to the dynamic negotiation of meaning in everyday life. 
Meanings, especially of social constructs, are not found in readymade 
packages, but are actively recreated in the process of the interview. 

Although the dictionary meaning of the Hindi word mamta includes 
love for the self, pride, greed, ownership, in addition to a mother’s love 
for her offspring, the first four meanings were not evidenced in our inter- 
views (see Table 1). On the contrary, mamta was reduced and specialised 
to a single notion, mother’s love, extended sometimes to cover both parents’ 
affection for a child. The notion of ‘love for the self” was completely effaced 
by ideas of unconditionality, sacrifice and long-lasting commitment to 
the child, a collective ‘abduction of meaning’ that possibly relates to the 
Indian preference for other-oriented existence over and above the self. 
By such a transformation in meaning, mamta becomes a key term for the 
function of parenting among users of the Hindi language, an instance of 
the formation of a ‘cultural mode!’ (Keller et al. 2004) from the existing 
lexicon. 

While mamta was primarily identified as the love of a mother for her 
own child, when clarifications were sought, our respondents began to 
argue for or against a father’s having the capacity for the same kind of 
love and/or expression as the mother (see Table 2). All respondents agreed 
that men also have special feelings towards children and can also ‘feel’ 
mamta at some level, but there were differences in the degree to which 
men were seen as capable of recognising and expressing this. It is also 
interesting to note that the reference to the father came only after the 
specific question was posed, and not in the respondents’ spontancous 
listing of the properties of mamta. Only four respondents mentioned (in 
their first response) that mamta was a feature of parental love in general. 
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Significantly, when confronted with a question about adoption and 
step-parenting, the responses were more diverse, with more concession 
to individual, familial and experience-related differences. Respondents 
sometimes forcefully contested social practices and traditions that dis- 
criminated against children on account of their parentage.* 

For the most part, respondents asserted the ‘natural’ quality of mamta.? 
Frequent references were made to the uncontrollable, unfailing and un- 
selfish qualities of a mother's love for her children. However, as the 
interview proceeded, and situations of fatherhood, other relationships, 
and situational differences were addressed, the responses became increas- 
ingly varied, attributing more importance to the element of difference 
among people or families. Interestingly, no references were made to cul- 
tural differences. 

Perhaps some of the dynamics surfacing in the interviews could be 
linked to the complex relationship between ‘experienced reality’ and ‘ex- 
plained reality’ (Luckmann 2002), implying that one cannot assume the 
explanations that people give in situations such as these to form a simple 
mirror image of the scenes that they experience. Initial hesitation was 
followed by reasonably well-formed ideas, about which there seemed 
significant agreement among the respondents. In the first section of the 
interview, seeking to define the meaning of mamta, people did not dis- 
tance their own views from those of the collective (see Table 1). This was 
the domain of explained or ‘transcendent’ reality. However, when specific 
applications of beliefs were solicited, the respondents resorted often to 
the qualification of ‘It depends...’. Perhaps, at this point, they were reflect- 
ing on their experienced reality (see Table 2). Answers to these questions 
included more examples and illustrations as points (or counterpoints) in 
an argument. Certainly the discussion of situational differences in mamta 
seemed to move within a contrast between the way things ‘are’, as against 
the way the respondent thought they ‘should be’. In this context of dis- 
agreement with social norms one sees a leap from experienced to tran- 
scendent reality, whether in consonance with traditional notions, or in 


* Interestingly, the discussion of Indian society and tradition came up only when the 
respondent wanted to contest, rather than conform to, assumed social patterns, as for in- 
stance in the differential treatment often meted out to step-children 

3 One is reminded of Shweder’s work on conventions and moral action in India and 
the US (Shweder et al. 1988). The Oriya adults in that study thought that moral order was 
natural rather than conventional, thereby reducing the pressure for 'traiing' their children. 

* Perhaps there should have been a question regarding this in the interview. 
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many instances, as the assertion of a personal sense of the ‘right’ way to 
do things. To mistake people's explanations to be a simple reconfiguration 
of second-hand ideas would be a misrepresentation of the dynamics of 
social reality and personal understanding. 
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I : 
The personal and public experience of money, 
family and diaspora 


Let me start with my experience of money, family and diaspora and its 
lack of resonance in sociological studies. 

I migrated from India to Malaysia in 1967 and then to Australia in 
1986, thus fitting the label of the ‘multiple migrant’. My family is dis- 
tributed across India, Malaysia, Australia and the United States. Sending 
money home has been an established pattern in my family. My eldest 
sister, who remains in India, sent money home to Delhi when she was 
working in Bombay. Later on, for my parents, my eldest sister in India 
contributed mainly in care. When my second sister got married in 1956 
in the United States, she and her husband sent money home to both sides 
of the family. Her money kept our household going as we survived the 
aftermath of Partition and my father’s illness. The monthly cheques kept 
coming as long as my parents were alive. In addition, she and her husband 
most often paid for the family’s large healthcare expenses. 

I began to send money home to my mother when I started earning a 
regular income in Malaysia. It was a matter of pride for my mother to 
say she was better off after she retired because she had filial daughters. 
But she would save up part of the money I sent home for me to spend on 
my visits to India. 

My experiences with money and family in India may be dated. Recent 
experience within my extended family shows that the patterns I describe 
are not universally current in urban middle-class families in India. There 
is a tension between individualistic and family norms—for both the par- 
ental and tbe children's generations. Children are conscious of the need 
to buy property, build their nest egg and buy new consumer items, while 
parents are not always keen to accept money from their children, seeing 
it as something that impinges on their independence. My experience also 
may be unusual considering that it is generally sons who are expected to 
send money home. Having no brothers is part of the answer. We were 
also a family that survived the Partition of India in 1947, which in our 
case changed traditional gender norms. In our case all of the daughters 
were in paid work when we sent money home. Despite these caveats, it 
is important to note that enough people send money home for India to 
have received US$ 21.7 billion in 2004 and to have become the largest 
recipient of remittances in the world. A large part of these remittances 
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comes from the United States and the Middle East. Informal money trans- 
fers could add at least 50 per cent to the estimate (World Bank 2006). 

In my family, the habit of sending money home has continued in a 
muted way in the next generation. My eldest son in Malaysia contributes 
to looking after his father, both in money and care. My younger son, who 
was born in Malaysia and migrated to Australia in 1986 and is now in 
the United States, also sends money to his father in Malaysia. My Indian 
sister's son migrated to the United States and now lives in Singapore. He 
also sends money home. It is not as regularly as my sister and I used to, 
but rather when a new car is to be bought or a house extension completed. 

The vital importance of regular remittances was brought home to me 
not only by my personal experiences, but when I was interviewing a 
Chinese corporate executive in Malaysia in the mid-1980s, as part of writing 
a history of the Central Bank of Malaysia. The conversation moved to 
remittances, as this was one of the important functions of Chinese banks 
in the 1930s and 1940s. During the Japanese Occupation, communications 
were disrupted and remittances stopped. In banking history, this is no 
more than a footnote. But forty years later, this executive sobbed at his 
desk as he told me how his mother and four brothers and sisters had starved 
to death in Canton during those war years (Singh 1984a). 

As I moved from India to Malaysia and then to Australia, I found that 
sending money home was not universal. In Australia, money seldom flows 
from children to parents, though it does go from grandparents to grand- 
children, and more so now with rising property prices, from parents to 
adult children. Domestic money and information about money is shared 
between partners—mqmore often in marriage than in de facto (cohabitating) 
relationships. The privacy of money is such that questions about money, 
even with adult children, are often seen as an intrusion (Singh 1997). In 
a welfare society, and in a society where older people pride themselves 
on being able to ‘manage’, money is not the primary idiom of caring. So 
in Australia, unlike India, remittances do not figure in the public debate 
about globalisation. The Reserve Bank of Australia does not collect data 
on remittances. 

It is important to place migrant remittances within the wider frame- 
work of ‘the shifting relationships of care, responsibility and security’ 
(Risseeuw and Palriwala 1996: 39). Patterns of support and care continue 
to be important, though they may be expressed through different arrange- 
ments across time (Finch 1989). In a situation where kin networks are 
' dispersed across countries, separation, divorce and widowhood may lead 
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to a woman basing migration and settlement decisions on the benefits of 
a welfare state as well as on the likelihood of kin support (Mand 2005). 
Taking the broader historical and comparative approach, it is evident 
that money is one of the mechanisms of expressing care and responsibil- 
ity. These mechanisms can change slowly. As Risseeuw and Palriwala 
(1996: 29) say, the change does not always happen dramatically. 


[It] can take place as a series of unnoticed adjustments. People make 
‘choices’, manoeuvre, and renegotiate their relationships and living 
arrangements in their day-to-day interactions, even as they argue that 
they are upholding age-old practice and norm. 


Ganesh and Risseeuw also make the point that it is important to place 
these often ‘muted’ changes in family, marriage and gender relationships 
within a historical perspective, connecting macro-economic and political 
developments with ‘implicit changes in morality, ethics and notions of 
responsibility between kin which influence the very fabric of living to- 
gether’ (1998: 15). 

I am advocating a greater role for sociologists in the study of money, 
family and the Indian diaspora, for I see it as a way of linking personal 
experience with public issues—something that is core to the sociological 
imagination (Mills 1959) and the study of sociology (Béteille 1974). 
This kind of linkage is absent in the academic and policy discussions of 
remittances, particularly in India. Studies of remittances emphasise rising 
numbers and their economic impact. Important sociological issues relating 
to family, marriage, gender, migration and money are not at the centre. 

I also see the study of remittances as an opportunity to challenge and 
modify some of the assumptions behind predominantly Western theor- 
etical frameworks of economic sociology and the sociology of money. 
As an Indian and as a sociologist of money based in Australia, I have 
been frustrated by Western assumptions that have rubbed against my ex- 
perience of family, money and migration. But I also recognise that there 
has been insufficient rigorous study of money as a social phenomenon in 
non-Western cultures to challenge these assumptions. Studies of women 
and work that can contribute to such a challenge have not engaged with 
the sociology of money. In this article I suggest that the sociological study 
of remittances will add a valuable dimension to an important public issue. 
At the same time, this empirical work could broaden the theoretical frame- 
works of economic sociology and the sociology of money. 
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In section II I address the reasons why my personal experience of 
remittances and those of other migrants and multiple migrants have not 
been a subject of sociological analysis in India and elsewhere. In sec- 
tion III, I detail the present status of the study of remittances, with a focus 
on the Indian diaspora. I then present a framework for the study of remit- 
tances by connecting the transnational Indian family with the emergence 
of a special kind of transnational family money. I conclude by arguing 
for a sociological conception of money as an important medium for the 
renegotiation of family relationships and values within the global context 
of migration. This sociological perspective will broaden the study of 
family, kinship, marriage and gender in the Indian diaspora, while signal- 
ing the emergence of a special transnational family money. 


I 
A disconnect between sociology 
and the study of remittances 


Money has not been studied as a social phenomenon in India. This is one 
of the main reasons for the lack of sociological analysis of remittances 
in India. Money has been dealt with in a tangential way through issues 
of women and paid work on the one hand, and property issues on the 
other. This examination has shed light on family, marriage and gender, 
but has not considered how the concept of money is shaped in these cir- 
cumstances. The most influential writing on the diaspora has also not 
focused on money relationships. 


Money as a social phenomenon 


The study of money as a social phenomenon emphasises money as a 
medium of relationships. Though money is connected with markets, it is 
not solely a market phenomenon. An important idea in the sociology of 
money is that money is not homogenous. There are multiple monies, cx- 
isting in different contexts, and not all of them are the same. 

Since the 1980s, sociologists of money (Dodd 1994; Pahl 1989, 1995, 
1999; Singh 1997; Zelizer 1979, 1985, 1994) have seen money as shaping 
and being shaped by social relations and cultural values. Money is not 
just a matter of quantity. Each of the multiple kinds of monies is qualita- 
tively distinct (Zelizer 1979, 1985, 1989, 1994, 1998). As Zelizer, says: 
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*Not all dollars are equal' (1989: 343). There is no 'single general-purpose 
type of money’. One kind of money cannot always substitute for another 
kind of money, because some monies have meanings that are particular 
to them. For instance, money from inheritance is kept separate and used 
differently from a wage. Money received for the north Indian shagan 
(ritual gifts of money at births and weddings) is often kept apart. Over- 
time money is also earmarked so that it is kept separate from the monthly 
remuneration. 

The sociology of money has drawn its empirical examples and theor- 
etical frameworks mainly from the study of money and family in the West, 
particularly from Anglo-Celtic societies (Singh 1997). This Western fram- 
ing of the sociology of money persists despite the importance of cash as 
a gift in Asian cultures and the existence of different boundaries of domes- 
tic money across cultures. 


Cash as a gift 


The use of gift money is one of the most visible differences across cul- 
tures. In Anglo-Celtic society in Australia, the United Kingdom and the 
United States, cash is generally seen as impersonal and tied to the market, 
and therefore as an unsuitable medium for the expression of personal, 
spontaneous feelings. 

In north India, no wedding celebration or birth is complete without 
the giving of shagan, appropriately wrapped, in auspicious denominations 
such as Rs. 11, 51, 101, 501. Indian family studies have documented the 
importance of cash gifts (or tributes, as Madan [1993a] terms them) as 
an important medium of affinal relationships (Vatuk 1975). Cash is also 
an important gift among people of the immediate and wider kinship group- 
ings in Punjab, with the right to give and the right to receive being for- 
mally delineated in kinship terms (Das 1976). Cash has also emerged as 
an increasingly important component of the dowry (or bridegroom price) 
given by the bride-givers to the bride-takers. Though dowry was pre- 
viously written of as a gift or a pre-mortem inheritance, in some commu- 
nities dowry is the subject of contractual, market negotiations around 

the price of a groom (Gallo 2005; Ram 1991; Sheel 2005; Xiang 2005). 
' . Cash is also the most appropriate gift from most of the guests at a 
wedding or funeral among the Simunul Bajaus of Sabah, Malaysia. 
Guests will hand over the cash in an envelope with their names on it, so 
that the family receiving the cash can record it. In the context of bride- 
price,the cash is sometimes elaborately transformed. At one particularly 
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ostentatious wedding in the late 1970s, the MR 3,000 was arranged in 
the shape of the National Mosque. At another wedding, the money was 
arranged in floral designs with the red of ten ringgit notes and the green 
of the fifty ringgit notes being carefully matcbed (Singh 1984b). For 
Maoris, too, the ritual cash payments at funerals symbolise the close- 
ness and caring within the larger descent and affinal group, the whdnau 
(Fleming et al. 1997). 


The family boundary of money 


In middle-income Anglo-Celtic society in Australia, the couple is the 
primary domestic financial unit. In marriage, it is conjugal money, that 
is, money in a married couple relationship, that is the most important 
kind of domestic money. Its boundaries are marked most visibly by the 
marital joint account, joint marital home-ownership and privacy about 
money. There is comparatively little flow of money outside the marital 
unit to grown-up children or parents, except in unusual circumstances 
(Singh 1997). 

Family money is particularly important in India—and many other cul- 
tures in Asia and Africa (Fleming et al. 1997; Singh 1997; Stivens 1987). 
In India, particularly in middle-income households, the family operating 
at the household level is the pertinent boundary of everyday domestic 
money. Adult working children, even when not living at home, contribute 
to the household money, daughters being seen as more reliable than sons 
(Sharma 1986). : 

The household may be nuclear or joint (most often parents with married 
sons). The distinctiveness of India as compared to the Anglo-Celtic experi- 
ence is that tbe joint family as a group of households is important as a 
property-owning group (Madan 1993b). As A.M. Shah writes of tbe trad- 
itional process of the dispersal of the joint household, mainly in the upper 
castes: 


If some of the sons start living in separate households during the parents’ 
lifetime, normally this is not accompanied by partition of immovable 
property such as land, buildings and trees, and precious movable pro- 
perty such as agricultural equipment and jewelry. Under the Mitakshara 
School of Hindu Law, a son has the legal right to demand partition of 
property from the father, but this theoretical right is rarely excercised. 
In fact, dissatisfaction with management and ownership of property 
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may not be the main cause of household separation. Usually it is the 
‘heart burning’, the daily quarrels ... which lead to household separ- 
ation (Shah 2005: 220-21). 


Indian family money and property remains mainly male, despite laws 
giving property inheritance rights to women. The legal construct of the 
Hindu Undivided Family pertains to close patrilineal kin and is not ac- 
companied by clear and enforceable rights of the woman to marital pro- 
perty during marriage, divorce or widowhood (Agarwal 1994; Panda 
and Agarwal 2005). In a paper published originally in 1955, the inheri- 
tance of daughters was ruefully noted as one of the factors that may 
break the joint family (Agarwala 2005). Though the norm of patrilocal 
residence remains strong, this is also subject to negotiation, particularly 
when kin are dispersed across countries. Mand (2005) writes of separated 
and divorced women and widows who sometimes choose to live with a 
daughter in the United Kingdom as the most acceptable option. This is 
because they do not have sons and are unable to get the same level of 
financial support in the countries of their natal and affinal kin. 


Women, work and power 


Though money has not been a central concept in Indian sociological 
studies, issues of money have been researched in studies of women, work 
and power, most often with respect to the middle-income household 
(Bhandari 2005; Ramu 1989; Sekaran 1992; Sharma 1986). The over- 
riding conclusion of these studies is that a wornan's paid work is important 
to the household budget, even if the money she earns is less than that of 
her husband. Money management in nuclear households is often shared, 
with the woman doing the more onerous tasks. Paid work gives the woman 
additional influence over money and a sense of joint (egalitarian) money 
management and control but, if tested, control rests with the husband as 
the primary earner. 

There are two major points of difference between Indian and Anglo- 
Celtic. studies of women, work and power. First, Indian women do not 
have to choose between paid work and childcare, even though they bear 
the additional burden of household work. Sharma (1986) says there has 
been a generational change in that many men now want their wives to 
contribute to the household budget through paid work, and that there are 
two marriage markets—for those who want a woman in paid work, and 
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for those who do not. The birth of a child also does not mean an inter- 
ruption of paid work. It is seen as an added reason to continue in paid 
work because of the pressure on the household budget. There are various 
childcare arrangements that aid the continuation of paid work, including 
servants, relatives or a mix of relatives and a part-time servant. 

The second difference revolves around joint households where the 
husband and wife live with the husband’s parents. In joint households, 
the emphasis is not on the relative decision-making power of the husband 
versus the wife. Decision-making power rests usually with the husband’s 
parents, but changes as the daughter-in-law gains more status and power 
in the household (Sharma 1986). Ursula Sharma describes some of the 
money management arrangements in joint families where it is the hus- 
band’s mother who does most of the spending and saving, even when 
both the husband and wife are in paid work. She writes of a teacher mar- 
ried to a police officer who said, 


I give my pay to my mother-in-law who lives with us and my husband 
usually keeps his pay and spends from it himself while he is away. 
My mother-in-law manages the finances at home. I don’t save any 
money separately. I do any shopping that needs to be done with my 
mother-in-law’s advice as to what to get (Sharma 1986: 91). 


Sharma also discusses how responsibilities regarding money shift over 
time. Shanta, an administrator who lives with her parents-in-law and 
husband’s sisters, says that in the beginning she and her husband got 
pocket money from her mother-in-law, as her husband did not get a wage 
from the family business. When he began receiving a wage, her husband 
gave her money for the children. He and his mother provide for day-to- 
day expenses and the shopping. Shanta keeps her money to herself. But 
as she begins to take over more of her mother-in-law’s duties, her money 
will also go into a common fund. 

The village perspective on women’s management of money, even when 
women earn non-farm income, paints a different picture. Rajni Palriwala, 
writing of women’s role in providing for the household in a Rajasthani 
village (1996), notes differences in women’s control of cash between 
different caste and religious groups. But generally, women’s wage earn- 
ings, and income from the sale of ghee and tie-and-dye work, are spent 
on the household. Women are responsible for serving food and for pro- 
viding the dish (lagan) to go with the bread. Though women control the 
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household grain stock, the men determine how much grain will be sold 
and how much will come to the household. Women with little access to 
cash resort to barter and borrowings to provide the lagan, at least for the 
household head. 


Studies of family, marriage and migration 


Studies of family and kinship in India have been dominated by debates 
around the dominance of the nuclear or the Hindu patrilineal joint family, 
and the distinction between the family and household. The main criticism 
of studies of family and kinship in India is that these studies do not allude 
to ‘experiential problems of Indian family life, and the practical politics 
of contemporary Indian kinship and marriage’ (Uberoi 1993: 2). However, 
marriage and migration is a theme that has received recent attention, from 
the perspective of both the sending and the receiving families (Palriwala 
and Uberoi 2005). The stories are multi-stranded, covering women who 
send money home; women who receive remittances; dowry negotiations; 
and male professional mobility through migration. 

Ester Gallo’s study of Malayali women’s migration to Italy since the 
cad of the 1960s shows that women migrated in the beginning as a response 
to their parents’ inability to organise a suitable marriage for them. Once in 
Italy, one of the woman's key functions was to remit money home so as 
to build up the family’s new brick house and help her siblings gain an 
education so that they could migrate as professionals to the United States. 
In due course, the woman herself is able to get married, allowing her 
parents to gain further social status in fulfilling their duties (Gallo 2005). 

Gallo tells a complex story of how marriage is a desired goal, but one 
that itself sets up conflicts. First, it places in doubt (if it does not stop) 
the migrant daughter's remittances to her natal family. It would have been 
interesting to have mare detail on how the negotiation takes place as to 
where the remittances will go after marriage. The emphasis shifts to the 
couple building an economic base, not unusually in Italy, even though 
the marriage has taken place in Kerala. The second conflict is between 
the woman’s ability to save for her own dowry, and her questioning the 
need for a dowry. At times, this conflict is handled by bargaining away 
most of the dowry expectation for facilitation of the husband’s Migration 
to Italy. 

The next two studies are about women receiving money from husbands 
working overseas. Palriwala’s studies of a Rajasthani village (1993, 1996) 
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turn the lens on the receiving families to show how cash remittances from 
male emigrants influenced decision-making and authority structures in 
the extended family. Women receiving cash remittances continued to 
have minimal control over spending decisions, while continuing to take 
advice from patrilineal kin: 


Overall, the wife of an emigrant (whether head or junior male) had 
more cash to spend, but control over household consumption and ex- 
penditure depended on the pattern of migration and remittances, the 
level and sources of income, household composition and the presence 
.of close kin of the husband (Palriwala 1996: 213). 


During the husband's absence, kinship and family structures continued 
to provide the networks of care and support in times of need, and over 
the different life-stages. 

In Kerala, cash remittances have increased women's decision-making 
powers (Zachariah and Rajan 2001). Drawing on a survey of 891 'Gulf 
wives' in Kerala in 1998, they state: 


Women who had been unaccustomed to handling large sums of money 
have become responsible for the financial management of the house- 
bold. They have had to open bank accounts and approach public offices 
for a variety of purposes .... They have become more autonomous and 
have risen in social status (Zachariah and Rajan 2001: 59). 


There are interesting glimmers of money relationships in Kalpagam's 
(2005) article on arranging matrimonial ties among the Tamil Brahmins 
who work and live in the United States. This article, unlike the previous 
one, is not about sending money home. Despite the educational and social 
mobility a US education may provide for women, gender inequality per- 
sists. If a woman wants to send money home and help her siblings, it has 
to be negotiated prior to marriage (Kalpagam 2005). Married women are 
‘not customarily expected’ to send money home to their parents. The patri- 
archal bias persists despite a 1986 Supreme Court of India ruling that 
married daughters are ‘legally permitted to support parents who cannot 
support themselves’ (Ramu 1989: 92). 

Gender inequality and dowry provide the financial underpinnings 
for the migration of male information technology professionals from 
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Andhra Pradesh to Australia to become part of 'body shops' of flexible 
and easily retrenchable IT labour (Xiang 2005). Xiang says, 


gender relations prevalent in Andhra Pradesh, particularly the insti- 
tution of dowry, have been critical in producing a specially cheap and 
flexible labour force, and in supporting it in the volatile global econ- 
omy. In turn, the emergence of a group of mobile IT professionals 
contributes to the increase of dowry, with disturbing consequences 
for those underprivileged and seemingly unconcerned with the IT in- 
dustry (Xiang 2005: 357). 


III 
Remittances to the Indian diaspora 


The composition of the Indian diaspora reflects the forced migration of 
indentured labour under the British from the 1930s; the voluntary migra- 
tion to the United States and Europe in search of a better economic future 
of the twentieth century; and the labour flows to the Middle East. I am 
using the term ‘diaspora’ in this section to include people who see them- 
selves as connected to India, irrespective of their history of migration. 
This includes direct and multiple migrants. The measurement of the Indian 
diaspora is contentious, with figures ranging from 11 million to 20 million 
(Parekh et al. 2003; Raj 2003). Figures supplied by Raj (2003) show that 
the old Indian diaspora across Africa, Asia and Latin America comprises 
51.8 per cent of the total (8.6 million of the 16.6 million). + 

Remittances include different kinds of monies that flow from migrants 
to their families. These include regular amounts of money that are im- 
portant for the family budget; money sent for particular investments, 
such as the purchase of land or the building of a house; money for com- 
munity development purposes, like the building of a mosque; repayment 
of family debt; and gift money for family celebrations. India received 
US$ 21.7 billion in remittances in 2004. It was the first among the top 
twenty remittance-receiving countries, followed by China with US$ 21.3 
billion and Mexico with US$ 18.1 billion (World Bank 2006). 

The measurement of remittances has been problematic (Maimbo et al. 
2005; World Bank 2003). The official data on remittances does not include 
informal transfers of money, jewellery, clothes or other consumer goods 
carried by hand for friends and family. In Asia, informal remittances 
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could be anywhere between 15 and 80 per cent of the true value of re- 
mittances (Buencamino and Gorbunov 2002). Larger levels of formal 
remittances are being recorded at present because of strict anti-money- 
laundering controls after 9/11 (Global Development Finance 2004; World 
Bank 2003). The lowered cost and increased competition of remittance 
agents has also increased the proportion of formal remittances (Dunn 
2004; World Bank 2006). There is also a push from the receiving countries 
to have more of the remittances come through formal channels, so that 
remittances can be taken into account in the economic planning process. 
New technologies, particularly Automated Teller Machines (ATMs), pro- 
vide the possibility of instant remittances. The use of tbe Internet has 
also made it easier to send remittances. In many cases the post office has 
given way to banks, and now to online transfers, for sending money home 
(Chand 2003). The use of a phone-based remittance system for remit- 
tances to the Philippines has reduced costs and increased convenience 
(World Bank 2006). 

Informal remittance channels continue to be important, particularly 
for small sums of money, because these channels are cheaper, faster and 
trusted (Maimbo et al. 2005). Informal channels are particularly important 
in countries where large proportions of the population are unbanked and 
where there are few alternatives to cash. 


The paucity of sociological studies of remittances 
and the Indian diaspora 


The lack of sociological attention to remittances from the Indian dias- 
pora is part of the overall story of the sociological neglect of the study of 
money and of the way diasporic studies have been framed. Studies of 
women, work and family and the recent papers on marriage and migration 
are an important first step to the sociological studies of money, family 
and migration. Some recent exceptions have also been noted (Palriwala 
1996; Zachariah and Rajan 2001). Portes' work (1995) suggests that remit- 
tances could be a ‘strategic research material’ in Merton's terms (Merton 
1987). That is, the study of remittances could take further the sociology 
of money, marriage and family and the sociology of migration. 
Elsewhere, sociologists with connections to remittance sending and 
receiving countries have dealt in greater detail with the sending and re- 
ceiving of money (Georges 1990; Grimes 1998; Mahier 2001; Ryan 2004; 
Tacoli 1999). The connection between remittances and networks of care, 
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support and responsibility has been made in studies such as those by 
Ehrenreich and Hochschild (2002), Gamburd (2002) and Lan (2005). 
Some of these studies are particularly interesting in that they deal with 
women who have migrated and are sending cash back, as in Sri Lanka 
(Gamburd 2002) and the Philippines (Paragas 2005). But for the most 
part, the recent emphasis on remittances has come from central bankers 
and international financial institutions. 

The literature on remittances is overwhelmingly economic (Adams 
2003; Dunn 2004; Global Development Finance 2004; Kuptsch and Martin 
2004; Nayyar 1994; Reserve Bank of India 2004; World Bank 2003, 
2004, 2006). At the micro-level, community studies trace the impact of 
remittances on the receiving families and regional economies (Helweg 
1983; Oberai and Singh 1980). More rarely is the emphasis on the sender 
families (Ballard 2003; DeSipio 2000). - 

Though remittances have been a consistent outcome of free emigration 
from India since the early twentieth century, they have been a taken-for- 
granted aspect of migration (see Bhachu 1995, 1999; Leonard 1997; Voigt- 
Graf 2003). Diasporic studies have not had remittances at their centre. 
These studies focus on the relationship between the nation-state and global- 
isation, on networks, on concepts of space and place, and on imagined 
apnd real communities. Studies of diaspora have emphasised such aspects 
as the importance of myths of homeland and return (Safran 1991), seeking 
identity in the, ‘in-between space’ (Bhabha 1994), border relations 
(Clifford 1994), diasporic networks that cut across debates of the nation- 
state and globalisation (Harper 2002; Holton 2004), historical studies of 
globalisation (Hopkins 2002a, 2002b), cultural consequences of global- 
isation (Holton 2000), diasporas, media and globalisation (Karim 2002), 
diasporas and their influence on time and space (Karim 2002; Voigt-Graf 
2004), and diasporas and imagined communities (Ghosh 2002; Karim 
2003; Oberoi 2003; Van der Veer 1995). Holton (2005) suggests that 
studies of globalisation have focused on the nation state, the global per- 
spective or the ‘glocal’, that is, the interpenetration of the global and the 
national. All these approaches to globalisation continue to remain at a 
distance from the individual or the family as the unit of analysis. Hence 
there remains a disconnect between the globalisation literature and the 
personal, domestic experience of migration. 

Portes et al. (1999) take the individual as their unit of study. They 
limit the use of transnationalism to ‘occupations and activities that re- 
quire regular and sustained social contacts over time across national bor- 
ders for their implementation' (ibid.: 219). This restricted definition of 
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transnationalism, which is now widely accepted as the basis of the emerg- 
ing study of transnationalism (Castles and Miller 2003; Vertovec 1999), 
excludes 


the occasional gifts of money and kind sent by immigrants to their 
kin and friends (not an occupation) or the one-time purchase of a 
house or lot by an immigrant in his home country (not a regular activ- 
ity) (Portes et al. 1999: 219). 


This definition of transnationalism would differentiate the occasional 
remittances from people in the older Indian diaspora, and the often regular 
and sustained remittances that are part of the money flow from the new 
Indian diaspora in the United States, Canada, Europe, Australia and the 
Middle East. It also leads to a question that needs to be addressed in fu- 
ture empirical work: have the characteristics of remittances changed with 
the frequent and regular communication between transnational families 
after the 1960s? 


IV 
The ‘transnational family’ 


Migrant Indian families are transnational today in a new way. In the old 
diaspora, film and music were the main cultural connections with India, 
coming one way from India to the diaspora. The changes that took place 
in the diaspora, say in terms of food and language, did not influence India. 
(For films and the Fiji experience, see Mishra [2002].) The new commu- 
nication technologies and more affordable airfares today are helping keep 
the immediacy of family relations alive across borders, differentiating 
today’s transnational family from the separation of families that took 
place before the 1960s. A telephone call from India to the United States, 
even in 1968, most often meant there had been a death in the family. 
Jhumpa Lahiri in The Namesake (2003) describes how Ashoke and Ashima, 
an Indian migrant couple in Boston, are fast asleep when the telephone 
rings: 


The sound rouses them instantly, their hearts hammering as if from 
the same frightening dream. Ashima knows even before Ashoke answers 
that it’s a call from India. A few months ago, her family had asked in 
a letter for the phone number in Cambridge, and she had sent it reluc- 
tantly in the reply, aware that it would only be a way for bad news to 
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reach her .... Her grandmother is in her eighties, bedridden, all but 
senile, unable to cat or talk .... She pictures her mother saying all this 
gently into the next-door neighbor's phone, standing in the neighbors' 
sitting room ... (Lahiri 2006: 43). 


In the end, Ashima discovers it is her father who has died the day before. 

The transnational family has been studied in terms of its ritual practices 
(Gardner and Grillo 2002), and issues of Indian identity and media repre- 
sentations (Uberoi 1998). Focusing on the new Indian diaspora centered 
on the United States and the United Kingdom, rather than the migrant 
workers in the Middle East or the older Indian diaspora in Fiji, Malaysia, 
Singapore, Africa and the Caribbean, Uberoi suggests that the problems 
of self-identity in the diaspora and the home country—in a global world— 
are now reciprocal: 


[T]he challenge of being (and, more importantly remaining) Indian 
in a globalised world is one that must be met equally by those who 
stay at home and those who live abroad .... Secondly, whether at home 
or abroad, it is the Indian family system that is recognised as the so- 
cial institution that quintessentially defines being ‘Indian’ (Uberoi 
1998: 308). 


Uberoi discusses the importance and continual redefinition of the Indian 
family system through an examination of popular movies such as Dilwale 
dulhania le jayenge (DDLJ) (Those with the heart win the bride, 1995) 
and Pardes (Foreign land, 1997). Both are love stories involving non- 
resident Indians (NRIs), and deal with the tension between individual 
desire on the one hand and social norms and expectations on the other. 
Both have an NRI as hero, testifying ‘to the emergence of a new trans- 
national Indian elite class as the reference group for the upwardly mobile 
Indian middle classes’ (Uberoi 1998: 325). Indian identity is defined for 
Indians at home and abroad ‘through the emotional travails of a young 
NRI couple in love, rather than through the more conventional confron- 
tation of Eastern versus Western cultures and values’ (ibid.: 326). 

These films reaffirm a shared ideology of family and kinship, leading 
to the ‘idealisation and naturalisation of the ... patrilineal joint family’ 
(Uberoi 1998: 332): 


In both DDLJ and Pardes, all three elementary principles of the Indian 
culture of kinship (i.e., the institution of the joint family; the patriarchal 
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authority to dispose; and marriage as interfamily alliance) are chal- 
lenged in the context of diaspora—and finally reaffirmed .... Women 
realise that they are thereby the objects of these transactions between 
men, that the system denies them their subjectivity; but they know that 
they can only ‘adjust’ to it all and hope for a happy outcome (Uberoi 
1998: 333). 


It is interesting to note that these films, all exceedingly popular in 
India, idealise the continuation of the patrilineal family. They do not 
focus on the ways in which small and silent negotiations of relationships, 
both in India and overseas, have changed the experience and values of 
marriage and family. These negotiations are most dramatic in the areas 
of sex and money, as seen in films like Life isn’t all ha ha hee hee, the 
story of three British Asian women who were childhood friends (http:// 
www .bbc.co.uk/drama/hahaheehee), and Leela, the story of an Indian 
woman who works out the tangles and meanings of ber life while in the 
United States. 


Transnational family money 


I argue that remittances are a special kind of transnational family money. 
This money is a medium of care, support and filial relationship across 
countries. The negotiation that takes place, as Zelizer says, ‘concentrates 
on the processes by which people negotiate coherent connections between 
intimacy and economic activity’ (Zelizer 2005: 2). Delineating the charac- 
teristics of this new transnational family money will remain at the centre 
of future empirical and theoretical work. But the questions themselves 
are important starting points of inquiry into money, marriage, family and 
migration. As Zelizer says, 


Remittances ... maintain long-distance household ties between the 
emigrants and people back home. We can therefore better understand 
conflict and bargaining within households by looking directly at these 
immigrant transactions. More visibly than husband-wife struggles, 
remittances involve a whole set of third parties—children, grandpar- 
ents, siblings, and others. What is more, they transform households at 
both origin and destination (Zelizer 2005: 222). 


Remittances mean a negotiation between the interests of the marital 
and natal families (Curran and Saguy 2001). Gamburd’s paper (1998) on 
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women's remittances to their families in Sri Lanka illustrates how choos- 
ing to send money to the parents or to the husband leads to tensions and 
choices between the marital and natal families. The money sent home 
most often (though not always) corresponds with the support that is of- 
fered by different kin. 

Remittances (or a lack of them) can also reflect different priorities 
for the husband and wife. Where the husband from the Dominican Re- 
public sees migration as temporary, he saves for the return. But his wife 
may be keen to settle in the United States to keep her newfound freedoms, 
so she spends on the home and home furnishings (Curran and Saguy 
2001). DeSipio notes from surveys of Mexicans from western Mexico, 
Colombians, Dominicans, Guatemalans, Salvadorans, Cuban and Puerto 
Rican migrants to the United States that: ‘Remitting ... is a process that 
changes over time. It reflects the migrant's underlying notions of who he 
or she is and where his or her responsibilities lie’ (DeSipio 2000: 25). 

Remittances assume a knowledge of money within the family that is 
often against the norms of the privacy of conjugal moncy in the settlement 
country. Remittances are a kind of gift money, balanced ambiguously 
against the financial contributions and face-to-face care given by members 
of the family still in the home country. Ryan’s study (2004) of Irish women 
who migrated to England in the 1930s and sent money home illustrates 
some of the detailed negotiation of money and care that takes place—the 
care flowing both ways, but the money and financial support going only 
from England to Ireland. Ryan says the women 


sent money home, they paid for younger family members to join 
them, they found jobs for siblings, cousins and neighbours and pro- 
vided accommodation for as many as they could fit into their flats or 
houses. Some women also remarked that they had been ‘sent for’ when 
elderly relatives were seriously ill .... In addition, several women men- 
tioned the financial strain of sending money and gifts to Ireland .... 
Several women also mentioned that they sent their children to Ireland 
for school holidays, thus availing of grandparents as a free child mind- 
ing service. Although remittances, gifts and parcels usually flowed 
from the migrants back to family members in Ireland, the fact that 
families back home also provided practical assistance indicates the 
potential for mutual support that familial networks could provide across 
national boundaries (2004: 362). 
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The relative value of the son or daughter who has stayed at home, against 
the one who left, is often at the centre of the division of property at in- 
heritance. When a transfer of control of assets is involved (especially 
between brothers), the different valuations between remittances and 
physical caring, between transnational family money and family money 
in the country of origin, often spill into the legal arena. The conflict is 
not only ‘over who gets what but also over structure and meaning’ (Zelizer 
2005: 225). It goes to the heart of being part of the transnational family 
and its consequent rights and responsibilities. 


V 
Conclusion 


In this article I have argued for connecting the sociological study of 
money, marriage, family and the Indian diaspora. Personal experience 
of remittances will link with and contribute to issues of public policy. 
The economic importance of remittances to India has been recognised in 
economic policy, in the formation of NRI ministries and in citizenship 
initiatives. But remittances are equally important as a medium of care, 
support and responsibility for vulnerable members of the family. This 
kind of subtle and often muted negotiation around remittances has the 
potential for changing gender relationships, and marital, family and mi- 
gration experiences. 

A focus on remittances will strategically connect tbe study of marriage, 
family and kinship with the global networks that result from migration. 
The transnational family is already a lived reality for millions of Indian 
families, even though it has not been the particular focus of sociological 
attention in India. 

A study of remittances in the Indian diaspora will also further the 
sociological study of money. A new form of transnational family money 
is emerging, with its own range of valuations vis-à-vis physical care and 
support. Some of the conflicts around meaning—about money and family— 
have already spilt out into the legal arena in the context of inheritance 
and the transfer of assets. Hence a study of remittances presents a valu- 
able opportunity for sociologists and social anthropologists to be at the 
centre of an important policy debate even as they challenge and extend 
existing theoretical frameworks of money, marriage, family and migration. 
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ELEANOR ZELLIOT and ROHINI MoKasHi-PUNEKAR, eds, Untouchable saints: 
An Indian phenomenon. Delhi: Manohar Publishers, 2005. 285 pp. 
Plates, notes, bibliography, glossary, index. Rs. 750. 


This is an exploratory book on the seemingly unusual but important theme 
of Untouchable saints, edited by Zelliot, a senior scholar in studies on 
Untouchables, and a junior one, Mokashi-Punekar. It includes eighteen 
chapters of varying kinds by fifteen contributors, and the editors’ intro- 
duction. Chapter 19, a compilation of ‘Bhakti voices on untouchability’ 
should have been an appendix. 

Of fifteen contributors, only one is a professional anthropologist/socio- 
logist; the rest belong to a variety of disciplines. The editors frankly state, 
“We have tried to keep away from theoretical discussions to present the 
Untouchable saints to a wider readership. The intention has been to nar- 
rate and to analyse, in non-theoretical jargon, the lives and literature of 
these saints and the implications of these on social structure. There is also 
some inevitable repetition ...’ (p. 13). Nevertheless, the book provides 
valuable material for sociological consideration. 

As the editors and a few of the contributors point out, the phenomenon 
of Untouchable saints is part of the spread of the idea of bhakti in Hindu- 
ism. The idea is ancient, but it became the driving force of a movement 
around the 7th century, initially in south India. It enabled any individual, 
male or female, of any caste, including the Untouchable, to achieve salva- 
tion without performance of Brahminical rituals. We thus find individuals 
of many non-Brahmin castes in different parts of India developing intense 
devotion to a chosen deity, and the exceptional among them recognized 
as saints. 

Part I of the book deals with two Tamil saints, Tirappan Alvar and 
Nandanar. Vasudha Narayanan describes Tiruppan’s life and legend at 
considerable length. He belonged to the bardic caste of Panar among the 
Untouchables—such castes are found in other parts of India also—during 
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the 8th—9th century, and was therefore well versed in composing poems. 
Only one of his poems has survived. It shows his intense devotion to 
Ranganatha, a form of Vishnu, having his main temple at Srirangam. 
This poem became a part of temple and domestic worship by the 11th 
century and is now recited daily in all Sri Vaishnava temples. Although an 
Untouchable, Tiruppan was included among the twelve saint-poets called 
Alvars. A brief essay by Steve Hopkins places Tiruppan's poem in the 
context of other poems of the same genre, not only in Tamil but also in 
Hebrew. 

Nandanar was one of the sixty-three Shaiva Tamil saints called 
Nayanars, known only through his 12th-century hagiographies, analysed 
in this book by Karen Prentiss. He belonged to the Untouchable caste of 
Pulaiyan, and worked as an agricultural labourer, village servant, watch- 
man, messenger and drummer. He was not a poet, but was known for his 
intense devotion to Shiva, and venerated consequently by all Shaivas. 
Lynn Vincentnathan narrates recent Untouchable and caste-Hindu legends 
about him. 

Part II deals with the 14th-century Maharashtrian saint Chokhamela 
and the saintly members of his family: his wife Soyrabai, son Karmamela, 
sister Nirmala, and Soyra's brother Banka. Various aspects of their life 
and poetry are discussed in a lead paper by Mokashi-Punckar and in seven 
other papers by five different authors. Chokha belonged to the Untouch- 
able caste of Mahar. He composed more than 300 poems (abhangas) 
conveying intense devotion to Vithoba (Vitthala, a form of Vishnu) of 
Pandharpur. Soyra composed about sixty-two poems, Banka thirty-nine, 
Karmamela twenty-seven, and Nirmala twenty-four. Devotees of all castes 
all over Maharashtra sing these poems. Equally popular are legends about 
Chokha’s and his family members’ devotion to Vithoba. 

Part III covers, in six essays by seven different authors, saint Ravidas 
(also Raidas, Rohidas), a Chamar (leatherworker) born in Varanasi some 
time during the 15th-16th century. There is hardly any contemporary in- 
formation about him. Nearest in time, thirty-nine of his poems are included 
in the Ad! Granth of the Sikhs (1604) and eight in their Fatehpur manu- 
script (1582). These poems reveal his intense devotion to Vishnu, most 
probably under the influence of Ramanuja’s Vaishnavism. Later hagiog- 
raphies portray him as a great bhakti saint. He became popular among 
many Untouchables, particularly Chamars, in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, 
Rajasthan and Punjab, and later among the Chambhars in Maharashtra. 
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The book deals with only a few Untouchable saints, only in three regions, 
and that too mainly in the past. There were possibly many such saints in 
the rest of the country. The book, however, provides valuable insights 
into the phenomenon of Untouchable saints. 

The portraits of ali saints show, as Vincentnathan states, ‘they [the 
Untouchables] are capable of religiosity comparable or superior to that 
of caste Hindus' (p. 119). To put it in the modern discourse on protective 
discrimination, the Untouchables have been capable of the highest reli- 
gious as well as poetic ‘merit’ for centuries. 

Despite such high achievement, the Untouchable saints were not able to 
discard the stigma of untouchability. Their hagiographies tell the tales 
of this contradiction. Tiruppan and Nandanar have a place within temples, 
but the Untouchables are not allowed to enter these temples. Chokha has 
a small shrine at the threshold of the Vithoba temple, but the Untouch- 
ables were not allowed to enter the temple until the post-independence 
laws allowed them and that too after an agitation by Sane Guruji. Irawati 
Karve found during her pilgrimage to Pandharpur on foot that while a 
multi-caste group, of which she was a member, sang Chokha's poems, 
its upper-caste members did not eat with the lower-caste ones. Ravidas 
has temples dedicated to him, but the devotees are only the Untouchables. 
Poet-saints questioned their low social status—Chokha and Soyra ques- 
tioned the very idea of purity/pollution (see the poems on pp. 23-4, 159)— 
but accepted the status in practice. 

What kind of position do these saints occupy today? This is an im- 
portant question requiring intensive study in different parts of India. 
Narayanan provides a brief account of twelve shrines built by the Un- 
touchable followers of Ramanuja in Bangalore since 1881, one of which 
is dedicated to Tiruppan. Narayanan concludes, ‘For them [the Untouch- 
ables] bhakti transcends all dharmic prescriptions; ... Tiruppan Alvar, 
Antal, and the other Alvars would agree; however, a thousand years of 
Sri Vaishnava devotees have agreed in theory, but not in practice’ (p. 80). 
It would be useful to compare this account with V.S. Parthasarathy’s 
account of a sect of Untouchable followers of Ramanuja in’ Mysore 
(‘A sociological study of a Vaishnavite mendicant sect of Mysore, viz., 
Dasayya', unpublished M.Litt. dissertation at the Department of Socio- 
logy, University of Delhi, 1970). 

Nandanar is venerated as an ideal Shiva bhakta in the area around the 
great Shiva temple in Chidambaram in myths and legends, but there does 
not seem to be any institution or organization built in his name. 
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Chokhamela, as mentioned earlier, has a small shrine at the door of 
the Vithoba temple in Pandharpur, which is worshipped by all devotees, 
irrespective of their caste. We do not know if there are similar shrines 
elsewhere. Chokha's poems are also sung by devotees irrespective of 
their caste. However, he is not popular in his own caste of Mabar. They 
have embraced Buddhism, following Dr Ambedkar, and do not approve 
of Chokha questioning but not rejecting his low status as an Untouchable. 

Ravidas continues to figure in Untouchables' thought and institutions. 
He is worshipped by many Untouchable groups, mainly Chamars, in 
several different parts of India. The Sikhs have accepted him as a saint, 
and the Buddhist Dalits are trying to establish an alliance with the Ravidasis. 
This book mentions temples dedicated to Ravidas in Varanasi, Delhi, 
Pune, and Vancouver (Canada), but there must be many more temples, 
possibly smaller, elsewhere. It is not clear, however, if the Ravidasis form 
an organized sect, like the Satnamis of Madhya Pradesh—also mainly 
Chamar in membership—studied by Saurabh Dube (Untouchable pasts, 
State University of New York Press, Albany, 1998). 

The book fails to explore the sectarian dimension of the phenomenon 
of Untouchable saints. The reader can see, however, that every one of 
them is associated with some major Hindu sect or the other: Tiruppan 
with Ramanuja's Sri Vaishnava sect; Nandanar with Shaiva; Chokhamela 
with the Vaishnava deity Vithoba of Pandharpur; Ravidas with Ramanandi 
Vaishnava sect. It is necessary to study the role of sects among the Un- 
touchables. (See in this respect my paper ‘Sects and Hindu social struc- 
ture’, Contributions to Indian sociology, 40, 2.) 

This book shows that the world of Untouchables, Harijans, Scheduled 
Castes, and Dalits—whatever label one chooses—is far more complex 
as regards religion and culture than is generally assumed. There has been 
for centuries a stratum among them which is highly sanskritic, or of the 
‘Great Tradition’, and its influence has been spreading along the hierarchy 
of castes (jatis) among them. The spread of religious ideas and institutions 
among Dalits is constrained by their structural divisions and hierarchy, 
as in the rest of Hindu society. In Maharashtra, for example, despite 
Dr Ambedkar’s efforts to spread Buddhism, its influence appears confined 
to the Mahars, while Hindu saints such as Chokhamela and Ravidas are 
more popular among the Chambhars. In north India, only the Chamars 
geem to be drawn toward sectarian saints like Ravidas and Ghasiram. 
New Untouchable saints are emerging, such as Naval Maharaj among 
the Valmikis (former Bhangis) in Rajasthan, but they all seem to be jati- 
bound (p. 45). Religious and cultural unity of Dalits is a myth, and one 
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wonders if activists as well as theorists for the cause of Dalit upliftment 
have worked out the full implications of Dalit heterogeneity. 

In the field of Untouchable studies one usually chews the same cud. 
This book provides new food for thought, and invites many more studies 
on religion among the Untouchables, both historical and ethnographic. 
There is also a bonus for the reader: some beautiful poetry in English 
translation. 


Vadodara, Gujarat A.M. SHAH 


SAURABR DUBE, Untouchable pasts: Religion, identity and power among 
a central Indian community, 1780-1950. New Delhi: Vistaar, 2001. 
xviii + 308 pp. (Originally published in 1998 by State University 
of New York) Map, notes, appendices, bibliography, index. Rs. 550 
(hardback). 


The book under review marks a history of the Satnamis of Chhattisgarh, 
an Untouchable sect. It offers an interpretation of 'Satnami endeavours, 
encounters and experiences'. The author evaluates Satnamis as agents, 
examining their everyday symbols, metaphors and practices. He focuses 
on 'the production, negotiation, transaction, and contestation of meanings, 
often in a local and quotidian key, within wider networks and relation- 
ships of power'. The book conjoins history and anthropology, archival 
research and fieldwork, to explore the Satnami construction of reality. 
The author revisits conceptual debates and challenges some of the 
grand conceptual oppositions like tradition and modernity, community 
and state, caste and sect, myth and history, and ritual and rationality, 
which have preoccupied both Western and non-Western scholars. He 
chooses to focus on the overlapping and inseparable nature of these do- 
mains. For instance, he examines the way various symbols of state are 
used and acted upon by communities to define dos and don’ts. He argues 
that the conceptual opposition between state and community conceals the 
definite role of state in the (re)constitution of communities and traditions. 
Dube underlines the relevance of a dynamic approach that opens itself 
out for alternative imaginings. For instance, the advocacy of single mod- 
ernity often obscures the fact of multiple contradictory modernities that 
define our existence. Again, the ‘reification of tradition’ erases the way 
traditions are ‘continuously constructed (sometimes overnight), variously 
contested, and differentially elaborated in, through, and over time’. Purther- 
more, traditions and modemities, sometimes, become the joint creation 
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of both the oppressor as well as the victim. Scholars should be attentive 
to the fluidity of reality that falls outside the simplistic conceptualizations. 

The author hesitates to explain Satnami efforts, encounters and chal- 
lenges as a ‘movement’. Movement, as a category, fixes reality, eschews 
fluidity, and kills ‘openendedness’. ‘An uncritical use of this category, 
even as a heuristic device, often carries dominant connotations of a pre- 
ordained trajectory, a definite direction, and a determinate destination.’ 
It involves certain romantic as well as visionary elements and an uncritical 
celebration of communities that constitutes a 'new nativism' that distorts 
the people and their practices. Satnamis not only resisted their low caste 
status, they also ‘reproduced the significance of meanings and power 
embedded within the ritual schemes of the caste order'. They drew upon 
various symbols of authority to contest their own subordination. This led 
to the reproduction of forms of domination that they sought to resist. 
Hence, the story of subaltern practices is a complex tale of domination, 
resistance, reproduction and contradiction. The author advances the pro- 
ject of subaltern studies by not reifying subaltern communities. 

The book also offers a nuanced and persuasive account of the meanings 
of Hinduism in India. It examines the 'diversities, differences, and discon- 
tinuities in the production of the many meanings of Hinduism, the con- 
struction of multiple Hindu identities as a negotiated and contested resource, 
particularly by groups and communities who stood on the margins of 
these religious categories'. Hinduism becomes necessarily a site of nego- 
tiation and contestation within time and space. The emphasis is on 'the 
lived religious meanings, practices and everyday transactions' as a part 
of the larger relationship between religion and power. This perspective 
from the margins at once destabilises any singular and fixed account of 
Hinduism. 

Untouchable pasts is outstanding in its exploration of an alternative 
imagining for conceptualizations. Concepts are treated as open registers 
whose final meanings can never be rounded off. The emphasis is on facili- 
tating a constant dialogue between concepts and contexts. In other words, 
the book stands against the straitjacketing of a concept. Things are an- 
alysed in their relationships, not as things-in-themselves. Finally, it is 
the ‘social thickness’ of its content that makes the book rich and a must- 
read. 


Department of Sociology MANOJ BANDAN BALSAMANTA 
University of Delhi 
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SUIATA PATEL and Jn4 MassrLos, eds, Bombay and Mumbai: The city in 
transition. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2003. xii + 336 pp. 
Tables, plates, maps, notes, references. Rs. 645 (hardback). 


For all the talk of the ‘urban turn’, the contemporary experience of Indian 
cities and its historical emergence are still very much under-studied. In 
comparison to the voluminous literature on cities such as New York, 
London and Paris, the literature on Mumbai—which, we would assume, 
merits as much attention—is shockingly limited. For this reason alone 
the publication of a book such as Bombay and Mumbai should be celebrated. 

Although Bombay and Mumbai covers a wide range of topics—from 
slum residents' access to health care, changes in employment opportun- 
ities and affordable housing scarcity to histories of communal conflict 
and the rise of Dalit activism—the tense intersections between space, 
housing and community provide a common thread throughout. This is, 
of course, a familiar theme for Mumbai, and rightfully so. Despite all 
that has been made of the city's recent transitions—from cosmopolitanism 
to chauvinism, from license raj to free market, etc.—'Mumbai' still has 
very much in common with ‘Bombay’. 

Considering the contemporary imagination of Mumbai as a city in 
transition, it is fitting that the volume opens with an essay outlining vari- 
ous historical imaginations of the city. In this essay, Sujata Patel describes 
how the city’s pre-World War II ethos, characterised by an ‘indigenous 
elite cosmopolitanism,' shifted to a 1960s-era, Marathi cultural dominance 
and, more recently, to a global imagination. Patel's deep understanding 
of the city’s economic shifts enables a questioning of taken-for-granted 
narratives of post-liberalisation Mumbai. Significantly, Patel argues that 
the city has witnessed not ‘deindustrialization but a spatial reorganization’, 
with the growth of small-scale industrial units ‘combined with an ever- 
increasing territorial expansion of the effective economic boundaries of 
the city’. 

The impulse to rethink the geography of the city informs Jim Masselos’s 
essay as well, which weaves the mundane experience of train travel wj‘ 
spectacular instances of commuter violence. The hyper-tactile ex 
ence of train travel is, to Masselos, the defining lived experience “ the 
city. Moreover, Masselos argues that the movement of the shee: “88 of 
people—not just the 'toilers' described so brilliantly by Sand^ dp 
in the previous volume, Bombay: Metaphor for modern fh É also 
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white-collar workers, secretaries, traders and clerks who travel the length 
of the city each day—maps an alternative geographic unity to the city's 
official cartography. 

The instances of commuter violence described by Masselos can be 
understood in part as eruptions of long-simmering tensions in the city 
resulting from underemployment, the absence of affordable housing and 
a harsh living environment. The trend towards insecure employment in 
informal, small-scale production is documented by Sudha Deshpande, 
Lalit Deshpande and by Madhura Swaminathan. In a meticulously docu- 
mented essay, Neha Madhiwalla shows the difficulties faced by slum 
residents in gaining access to healthcare in the context of increasing 
*marketization' of the sector. Personal narratives of people's healthcare 
experiences demonstrate the complexity behind individual healthcare 
choices, which often include exorbitant expenditures at informally operat- 
ing 'nursing homes'. 

Harini Narayanan and P.K. Das point to the centrality of the politics 
of space and housing in Mumbai, while Sandeep Pendse relates the pro- 
cess of increasing spatial segregation to larger patterns of violence. 
Mumbai’s housing problem is a result not solely of land scarcity, but of 
deliberate developers' strategies to raise real estate values and of persist- 
ent government failures to provide affordable housing. Narayanan's crit- 
ical reappraisal of the repeal of the Urban Land Ceiling and Regulation 
Act shows how wealthy landowners and developers systematically mani- 
pulated the Act to their own advantage. Narayanan demonstrates how 
it was not simply state urban development regulations, but developers' 
manipulations of these regulations, that have limited housing availability. 
In the process, she debunks one of the more cherisbed Mumbai myths: 
that housing shortages and high real estate values can be explained by 
the self-evident 'fact' of Mumbai's geographic constraints. This is sup- 
ported by P.K. Das's essay on the housing problem, which focuses on 
the elite's denial of agency to Mumbai's slum residents. Das describes a 
ual process by which state officials fail to ‘recognize these people as 
builders’, while so-called citizens’ groups’ attitudes towards the poor 
ity' with disdain, thereby disqualifying subaltern political assertion. 
y scholars have shown, there is a long history ia which Mumbai 
as a space of both liberation and desperation, a point 
essays in this volume which concern Dalit politics and 
ce. Edward A. Rodrigues and Mahesh Gavaskar show 
ibilities of Mumbai's public spaces for Dalits, where 
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the 'churning of peoples and lifestyles' first celebrated by Dr Ambedkar 
also served as the crucible for a vibrant Dalit political and literary scene. 
In contrast, Punwani's essay on the reconfiguration of space and social 
relations following communal riots documents the city's destructive pos- 
sibilities. Powerful first-person accounts of people's experiences follow- 
ing the 1984 and 1992-93 riots reveal the reconfiguration of neighbourhood 
spaces and social dynamics following communal violence. Interviews 
with survivors of the anti-Muslim pogroms also link contemporary events 
with longer histories of anti-Muslim bigotry, presenting a narrative that 
extends beyond the rise of the Shiv Sena, and leading Punwani to hesi- 
tantly question the cherished myth of ‘cosmopolitan Bombay’ that pre- 
ceded (‘chauvinist’) Mumbai. 

Bombay and Mumbai’s success lies in its contributors’ eschewing 
of the well-trodden strategy of reading contemporary urban life in the 
city through the twin processes of economic liberalisation and ‘de- 
cosmopolitanisation’. Despite the volume’s preface, which positions 
the book within the literature on ‘postmodern global cities’, contributors 
to this volume rarely resort to theoretical shorthand. As the editors write, 
and as a number of the contributors show, '[c]hanges that appeared so 
new in the nineties appear now to be the product of processes that began 
happening much earlier’. Indeed, scholarship such as this may reveal 
that Bombay and Mumbai are not two different cities after all. 


University of California JONATHAN SHAPIRO ANJARIA 
Santa Cruz 


NALINI VISVANATHAN, LYNN DUGGAN, LAURIE NISONOFF and NAN WIEGERSMA, 
eds, The women, gender and development reader. New Delhi: Zubaan, 
2005 (first published in 1997 by Zed Books, London). xiii + 396 pp. 
Tables, figures, plates, notes, references, index. Rs. 595 (hardback). 


It is a truism that the academic field of women’s studies has been nurtured 
by, and has in turn sustained, the women’s movement. And if ever proof 
was needed of this reciprocal relationship, it is the Women, gender and 
development reader. No surprise thea that the anthology begins with a 
survey of the theoretical approaches that have underpinned the fecund 
sub-field of women, gender and development, and closes with accounts 
of women who have actively mobilised and organised themselves for 
change. 
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The introduction by Nalini Visvanathan lays claim to the lineage of 
Ester Boserup whose mammoth study across three continents demon- 
strated the crucial role women played in the local and national economies, 
cataloguing the pernicious impacts of colonialism and modernisation on 
women's access to technology and resources, and on their status as work- 
ers. Boserup's work was to acquire cult status among women development 
professionals working in the North in the 1970s and 1980s, who cited it 
to expose the gender-blindness in the development policies of their gov- 
ermments and international agencies and to argue for the inclusion of women 
as a distinct category in all planning programmes. Boserup's imprint on 
the field is indelible, as is evident from the near hegemony enjoyed by 
the WID (Women in Development) model for many years, with its implicit 
faith in modernisation theory and its advocacy of women's incorporation 
in the development model through legal and administrative changes— 
without really questioning the basis of the development paradigm. The 
Reader takes us through a whole range of perspectives on gender and 
development, especially those of the Southern feminists who critiqued 
the WID model and the universalising claims of Western feminism em- 
bedded in the writings espoused by liberal feminists. The critiques came 
from Marxist feminists, eco-feminists, post-modernists and were articu- 
lated in the theoretical paths identified as WAD (Woman and Development), 
GAD (Gender and Development), and later WED (Women, Environment 
and Development). Each of these texts—from Kate Young’s explication 
of GAD, to Vandana Shiva’s alternative feminist model of sustainable 
development, from Chandra Talpade Mohanty’s rejection of the mono- 
lithic woman subject forged by liberal western feminists in favour of a 
more nuanced approach that recognises the differences of class and race 
to Deniz Kandiyoti’s documentation of multiple forms of patriarchy in 
the South—is a classic. Students (and surely teachers too) will only be too 
glad for this handy reference. 

In establishing the theoretical coordinates of women and development, 
the early chapters also map out the turf of the sub-discipline. What, asks 
Sue Ellen Chariton, are the issues of women and development? Every 
issue that touches the lives of the women, she answers. Thus maternal 
and child nutrition, credit for farm women, rights over their sexualities 
and bodies, their participation in political and administrative bodies, their 
rights to organise, national liberation movements and religious fundamen- 
talism, are all legitimate subjects of this field. And sure enough, the Reader 
traverses from the most interior of women’s spaces, the family and the 
household, to the sweatshops of the special economic zones. Happily, the 
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theoretical section is more than amply substantiated by the rich ethno- 
graphic material that the editors have harnessed. Let me turn to three ex- 
amples, all from different settings and dealing with variegated issues, 
that are illustrative of this veritable ethnographic goldmine. 

Maria Patricia Fernandez-Kelly's excellent reportage from inside the 
maquiladoras (assembly plants) on the US-Mexico border is almost heart- 
breaking in its evocative description of the life and work of its overwhelm- 
ingly female workforce. The typical woman employed at the maquiladoras 
is in her mid-twenties, poorly educated and a recent immigrant to the 
district, making her vulnerable to the exploitative labour practices; a 
typical work day includes eight hours of work with thirty minutes off for 
lunch, with minimum wage hovering around an hourly rate of US$ 0.60. 
Posing as an out-of-work, uneducated girl, Kelly secures a job at one of 
the apparel maquiladoras, where her job is to sew a narrow bias around 
the cuff openings of men's shirts. She is allotted a quota of 162 pairs of 
sleeves every hour—i.e., one every 2.7 seconds! The value of this essay 
is not merely that it calls the bluff of ‘unskilled labour’ (Kelly’s description 
of the work conclusively proves the dexterity and skills required for so- 
called unskilled, low-paying work), but that she suffuses her protagonists 
with a rare humanity, rescuing them from the abyss of abstract numbers. 

Homa Hoodfar explores the multiple meanings of the veil in the Muslim 
world, and focuses especially on veiling as a strategy adopted by the lower 
middle-class women of Cairo, who deploy it as a means to hold on to the 
gains and possible opportunities of modernisation while publicly disasso- 
ciating themselves from 'some of the culturally disapproved traits and 
characteristics attributed to the stereotype of the modern woman’. This 
allows them to wrest from their husbands their traditional rights, such as 
rights over their own wages. 

The final example is that of Mieke Meurs' documentation of post- 
socialist Bulgaria and women's changing position within it. The transition 
from socialism to capitalism, reports Meurs, has engendered a backlash 
against the advances made by women in the economic sphere, with re- 
newed calls for their return to their ‘natural’ and ‘nurturing’ role. The 
de-collectivisation of farms undertaken by the new dispensation is likely 
to hit women harder, she argues, despite the recognition of their customary 
rights in land and its produce, because the occupational segregation 
by gender under the socialist regime has left women with skills unsuited 
to the market economy. 

It would be unfair to expect a volume so vast in scale and so broad in 
its sweep to be held together by a single ideological strand. However, we 
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can identify certain underlying themes: foremost, the recognition of mul- 
tiple axes of women’s oppression, i.e., the imbrication of gender, class, 
ethnicity, caste and religion. Second, the tracing of a long chain of struc- 
tures that determine women's place in the development processes: for 
instance, the impact of the structural adjustment programmes initiated 
by the WB-IMF on the everyday lives of women in the South, from the 
introduction of new reproductive technologies to the dismantling of social 
welfare, seriously impeding women's access to health care and other re- 
sources. Third, the belief in women's capacities as agents: either as ac- 
tively forging solidarities to build movements or simply as individuals 
seizing the most from the system. 

If indeed there is one lacuna in the Reader, it lies in its faith in the 
transformative potential of NGOs. It never appears to interrogate the 
role and politics of NGOs in the South and their association with, indeed 
dependence upon, the donor agencies of the North as also national govern- 
ments who pass on their own social responsibilities to the NGOs. Thus, 
many NGOs frequently remain obsessed with meeting 'targets' and often 
speak the same vocabulary of the institutions that are wreaking havoc 
in the lives of Third World women. Though Kate Young’s essay in the 
concluding section does hint at the problems with NGOs, she is largely 
concerned with the organisational practices of the NGOs which may re- 
plicate the top-down ways of large bureaucracies. My trepidation comes 
from the large-scale NGOisation of the women’s movement (though 
of course the women's movement is not the only social movement suffer- 
ing from it), and the shift from movement politics to ‘networking’ and 
advocacy. 

As a primer, the value of this book has already been emphasised. But 
it also prompts us to think anew about the future of the women’s movement. 


Jamia Millia Islamia MANISHA SETHI 
New Delhi 


Juprra E. WALSH, Domesticity in colonial India: What women learned 
when men gave them advice. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
2004. xviii + 234 pp. Plates, notes, references, appendices, glossary, 
index. Rs. 525 (hardback). 


The colonial encounter in 19th-century India inspired new kinds of writ- 
ing which have been the focus of considerable scholarly engagement in 
recent decades. Judith Walsh focuses on one genre of this writing—advice 
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literature and domestic manuals—that addressed the shaping of a hybrid 
and highly detailed site of domesticity in colonial Bengal. The book brings 
together Walsh's previous work on the theme but frames it within a global 
domestic discourse that sojourned in the colonies before returning to the 
West to address the middle classes there. This work is richly empirical, 
attentive to detail and resists overarching conclusions. Walsh argues that 
19th-century global domesticity was shaped by the reflexive interactions 
of colony and metropole. However, in contrast to the Western manuals of 
the time whose female authors gained immense popularity, the Bengali 
literature was written mostly by men. Both sets of writing advocated con- 
jugal domesticity woven around the interests of the working/provisioning 
male. Family life was identified as women's special calling, to be harmon- 
ised through the proper ordering of its physical and material substances— 
order, efficiency and cleanliness down to the last detail. However the 
Bengali literature on domesticity was also imbued with the tension of 
having to wrest an idealised conjugality from the grips of the larger ex- 
tended family/patrilineage. Walsh poses her departure from the previous 
scholarship on Bengali domesticity in terms of this tension as agamst 
the focus previously on a more general older Hindu patriarchy. 

Tbe question at the centre of this book is: what did women learn in late 
I9th-century India when men gave them advice? Walsh's answer sug- 
gests the thin edge of the wedge: they learnt to read. The idealised con- 
jugality that bhadralok (respectable) men sought to teach their wives 
manoeuvred through companionate marriage to unabashed patriarchy 
and outright misogyny. On the one hand, they aimed to orient the domestic 
to meet the demands of educated men in the pursuit of modern lives. 
These demands could be all-consuming, involving intimacy with the wife 
as a partner in domestic economy, passion or sexual relations, companion- 
ship and spiritual relations. On the other hand, there was ambivalence 
about encouraging a dyadic relationship cut off from the familiar morality 
of the extended family and fears about its unsettling effects on women. 
These texts reveal an awareness of the subversive potential of the ability 
to read and write, exhibited in efforts to manage and restrict women's 
education. Thus there is no losing sight of the husband ‘who is a woman's 
all’, an emphasis made, ironically, in a Brahmo author's endorsement of 
widow remarriage as a means to salvage those widows who may otherwise 
turn to adultery. Education was a prerequisite to companionate marriage, 
but would educated women cook and scour plates? Caricatures of women 
who turn away from hard work at home to knitting or who fill their heads 
with notions of romantic love were frequently employed. In these, the 
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fears of the husband-teacher rivalled the frustration of the elderly women, 
confronted by an almost fatal breach of their authority. 

Walsh frames her engagement with these questions largely within the 
terms of Partha Chatterjee's argument that, by the close of the 19th century, 
the nationalists constituted the cultural domain as sovereign. Social reform 
including the women's question was to be taken up in this domain, shifting 
the agency of social reform from the legal authority of the colonial state 
to the moral authority of the community. She argues that this accounts 
for how the women’s question came to preoccupy so many Bengali writers 
in the late 19th century. This is rather surprising as she wishes to extend 
her study beyond Bengal to India. To this end, she briefly discusses ac- 
counts of women’s lives from 19th-century Maharashtra where, despite 
a certain thematic unity with Bengal, the rendition of patriarchal relations 
in the biographies of notable women and in memoirs by women writers 
is in striking contrast to the Bengali literature. It is evident from the few 
pages that Walsh devotes to Maharashtra that, even within a discourse of 
devotion to the husband, women's views were far Jess doctrinal and re- 
tained a refreshing space for earthy critical evaluations of the husband. 
Again, there seems to be little similarity with Bengal in what brings men 
and women together into a project of women’s education, a point that 
may be made more generally regarding other parts of India. Further, in 
parts of south India, colonial authority was continuously invoked as part 
of social reform on the ‘women’s question’ well into the 20th century. 
There is another elision in the Bengali context that bears mention here: 
scholarship on 19th-century social reform has long underlined how the 
coding of reform erased the women’s question altogether. That is, reform 
apparently concerning the ‘women’s question’ was invariably coded and 
justified in terms of ‘authentic’ shastric traditions. Significantly, the man- 
ual writers toa resort to the shastras rhetorically in defence of modernising 
reforms. Finally Walsh's highly evocative answer to her central question 
is at odds with her reading of a 1900 manual by a woman writer, which 
she uses to furnish that answer. Aware that it ‘sanctions subordination to 
the husband in the strongest terms’, she is at pains not to reduce it to 
abjection. However, by suggesting that it was evideace of Limited rather 
than full-blown agency, even if patriarchal, she goes back on the aware- 
ness that it was after all one among the many possibilities opened up by 
education. 


Centre for Development Studies P. KODOTH 
Trivandrum 
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Ceca No and Swasti Mrrrgs, eds, Gender and the digital economy: 
Perspectives from the developing world. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 
2005. 262 pp. Tables, notes, references, index. Rs. 540 (hardback). 


This book adds to the available research on gender and the usc of the 
Internet and associated technologies, in the developing world. Such re- 
search is important for redressing the imbalance in theorising about the 
use of information and communication technologies (ICTs) and the digital 
divide and analyses that mainly draw upon the experience of Western 
countries. The other significant contribution of the book is that it directly 
addresses international bodies and non-governmental organisations in 
order that they focus their agendas to ensure that the use of ICTs em- 
powers women across the digital divide. 

The book succeeds best when it gives voice to women using ICTs in 
different parts of the developing world. It debunks generalisations about 
male dominance in all areas of ICT industry, by showing how women in 
the Philippines have carved out female spaces in the ICT industry, par- 
ticularly in the non-technological aspects of service design and delivery 
(chapter by Saloma-Akpedonu). As the chapters by Cecilia Ng and Swasti 
Mitter show, women working in call centres in Malaysia and India have 
some complaints, but also enjoy the autonomy that comes with a higher- 
than-average wage. 

I enjoyed best the chapter by Susan Schaefer Davis on women weavers 
in rural Morocco who went online to sell their rugs. It was the ultimate 
experimental situation for e-commerce—the women weavers were ili- 
terate in English and French, had no computer and Internet expertise, 
and were limited by only public access to computers and unreliable electri- 
city. In addition, they faced the difficulties of dealing with international 
currency exchange. Another major challenge in setting prices was that 
women weavers were not used to factoring in the cost of their labour- 
time. 

But this situation had elements that are important for the success of 
e-commerce—unique products and cheaper prices. The design of the 
website also had one understated attribute. It was designed by a woman 
for women and highlighted the personal stories of the weavers within 
their social and cultural context—leading to a sense of connection be- 
tween women across cultures. 

As the author concludes, the project was a success because it gave the 
women a larger share of the price at which their rugs were sold. It brought 
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the rugs to an international market. There is evidence that it also gave 
women some control over a part of their earnings from rugs, more so in 
one region than another. This money was spent mainly on family needs, 
but in a few cases, it allowed the women to spend on travel and personal 
discretionary expenditure. As Davis herself notes, the project is stil] far 
from sustainable. If you take her coordinating role out of the picture, 
there would be no e-commerce site. Fluctuating currency exchange and 
high fees remain a challenge for pricing. The availability and training of 
local assistants has been laudable, but needs to be bolstered. 

This paper on women weavers online also illustrates the three chal- 
lenges voiced by the editors. First, how does one move from the micro to 
the macro so that it is possible to replicate one success in other places? 
The issues faced by the Moroccan women are similar to those that con- 
front the makers of patchwork quilts near Bangalore or aboriginal art in 
remote rural Australia. The paper and the book in general would have 
gained by such a comparison. It would have brought to the fore some of 
the inspiring work that is already being done in many developing countries. 

The second challenge is to use the lessons of this Moroccan case study 
and compare tbem to similar experiments in the Western world. Perhaps 
in the comparison we would find there are distinct differences between 
the North and the South that shape gender practices—not just in the 
availability of infrastructure and expertise— bnt in the value placed on 
human intermediation. As noted in the chapter on virtual community 
building, women would rather ask a person than press a help button. 
These are lessons that can translate to web design in the North. 

The third challenge is perhaps the most daunting. How does one con- 
nect and translate the research on women's use and design of ICTs in the 
developing world so that design, policy and strategy on ICTs will em- 
power women? There is a divide among the papers: those that give voice 
to women are memorable, while those that argue for the empowerment 
of women have a worthy but declamatory tone. The case studies could 
function as scenarios for policy building, highlighting some of the essen- 
tial elements that need to be taken into account. It is also worth exploring 
how women's greater use of ICTs would lead them to become profitable 
customers and providers of online goods and services. This approach 
may ultimately lead to the greater economic empowerment of women. 

It is clear from this book that the ICT industry helps women since 
they are employed in the industry in significant numbers. The employment 
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has led to some financial autonomy for women and, at times, a greater 
voice in decision making at hame. The book details areas where further 
gains need to be made, particularly at the senior levels of the industry. It 
also emphasises the double burden of professional and domestic work, 
which disadvantages women from seeking and gaining influential pos- 
itions in the workplace. These issues are however not unique to the ICT 
industry, nor are they distinctive of the developing world alone. 


RMIT University SUPRIYA SINGH 
Melbourne, Australia 


CHANDRA TALPADE MOBANTY, Feminism without borders: Decolonizing 
theory, practicing solidarity. New Delhi: Zubaan, 2003. viii + 300 pp. 
Notes, bibliography, index. Rs. 595 (hardback). 


Chandra Talpade Mohanty will possibly always remain best known for 
her early co-edited anthologies Third world women and the politics of 
feminism (1991) and the subsequent Feminist genealogies, colonial leg- 
acies, democratic futures (1997), two volumes that in many important 
ways defined trends in transnational feminist movements for academia 
in the significant 1990s. The present book, in fact, brings together most 
of Mohanty’s seminal essays and provides, therefore, a sweeping review 
of almost two decades of her engagement with feminist praxis—activist 
and academic—in local, global, national, international and transnational 
contexts. What distinguishes it from being merely of ‘historical’ import- 
ance, however, is the last section of the book, ‘Reorienting feminism’ 
which revisits her early essay titled ‘Under Western eyes’, arguably her 
most important contribution to Third World feminist studies at its incep- 
tion. With this revisit, Mohanty is able not only to traverse the trajectory 
of her feminist theorising, but can also tum a critical gaze on its develop- 
ment with an eye to remoulding it for a viable future. 

What strikes one first, however, after reading this book is the absolute 
aptness of its title. As known to most of us who have struggled vari- 
ously with titles for papers, seminar presentations, anthologies, theses and 
books, this is no mean feat. The title captures Mohanty's multifaceted 
concerns by precisely identifying the foci that bring her work together 
with greatest felicity. Besides the encoding of feminist theory and praxis, 
the title highlights borders (without), decolonisation (of/as theory) and 
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solidarity (of/as practice). In doing so, our attention is drawn not just to 
the very substance of transnational feminism—the respecting of certain 
borders and the utopian dissolution of others—but also, more subtly, to 
the argument that structures Mohanty's work of twenty years’ standing. 
Simply put, this argument which Mohanty reprises in the final section of 
this book to answer the critics of her early essays is this: To achieve a 
feminism that stretches across borders to recognise them both as restric- 
tion and safety, it is necessary not merely to deploy the large and seamless 
theory of decolonisation but to decolonise theory itself. To achieve solidar- 
ity in feminist struggles it is imperative to practice solidarity across those 
borders, not just theorise it and identify it and critique its failures where 
and when they occur. In other words, academic praxis must necessarily 
enact, energise—and not mimic—the kinds of interventions that it chooses 
to analyse and understand. 

Feminism without borders is divided into three sections: ‘Decolonizing 
feminism’, ‘Demystifying capitalism’, and ‘Reorienting feminism’, the 
last being, as noted earlier, the most important summation of Mohanty’s 
past work as well as its new directions and developments. The first two 
bring together the best-known of Mohanty’s academic engagements with 
feminist scholarship to date, including the original essay on feminism 
and colonial discourses, ‘Under Western eyes’, as well as the equally 
well-known ‘Cartographies of struggle’ on Third World women’s politics 
and ‘What’s home got to do with it?’ (co-written with Biddy Martin) 
on the troubled, complex configurations of home, identity and community 
as concept, desire, metaphor and rhetoric. One can see clearly, through 
the coming together of this volume, how Mohanty’s trajectory of work 
on ‘sisterhood’, ‘coalitions’, the politics of ‘experience’ and ‘solidarity’ 
in the contexts of ‘work’, ‘citizenship’, 'race/multiculturalism' and ‘peda- 
gogies of dissent’ has logically resulted in the final, significant section, 
in which she reorients her body of scholarship to the present, twenty 
years on. As she succinctly describes, her intellectual preoccupations 
have shifted minutely but crucially since the 1980s, from a focus on the 
way the ‘West’ colonises gender in its racial and class dimensions, to a 
present concern with the way gender functions in race-class-nation forma- 
tions of globalisation. Characterising herself as ‘an antiracist feminist’ 
(p. 2), Mohanty prescribes a formula of ‘decolonization, anticapitalist 
critique, and solidarity’ (p. 3), for an economically and socially jost femi- 
nist politics in the current political climate. 
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In the critically self-reflexive third section, Mohanty undertakes a dia- 
logue not just with her famous first contribution to transnational feminism 
scholarship, but with responses, critiques and developments in the two 
decades since. She identifies shifts in her foci, which are a result both 
of reformulated ideas as well as the changed global economic and polit- 
ical processes, by which she now chooses to focus primarily *on the pos- 
sibilities, indeed on the necessities, of crossnational feminist solidarity 
and organizing against capitalism’ (p. 230). The bridge between her earl- 
ier focus—distinctions between ‘Western’ and "Third World’ feminist 
practices—and her present central commitment to building connections 
between feminist scholarship and political organising, is found in the 
second section of the book that begins to situate feminist struggles in the 
context of a critique of global capitalism. 

So what does it mean to make anti-globalisation a key factor for femi- 
nist theorising and struggle? How can one most usefully link the local 
and the global, identifying differences as well as celebrating commonal- 
ities, in pedagogical processes as well as women's movements? Mohanty 
updates her significant body of work by drawing upon feminist scholar- 
ship on the effects of globalization, and by advocating the construction 
of feminist solidarities across the multiple fragmentations wrought by 
these effects. In this, she makes as important a contribution to serious 
feminist scholarship on transnational praxis as she had first made twenty 
years carlier. 


Nehru Memorial Museum and Library BRINDA BOSE 
New Delhi 


ANANTA Kumar Gini, ed., Creative social research: Rethinking theories 
and methods. New Delhi: Vistaar, 2004. xxxii + 367 pp. Notes, refer- 
ences, index. Rs. 595 (paperback). 


Giri’s book aims at offering a new look at social science discourse, incor- 
porating current global trends and developments into social theory and 
research. It draws upon an eclectic mix of ideas from disciplines such as 
philosophy, history, economics, and development studies. In his foreword, 
S.N. Eisenstadt touches upon a number of topics ranging from modernity, 
identity, culture and politics to desirable research attributes such as reflex- 
ivity, social action, criticality and openness to plurality. This prepares the 
ground for the-various issues to be dealt with by the various contributors. 
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In their contributions to this volume, scholars of philosophy attempt a 
common endeavour. They seek to understand new methods of social sci- 
ences through a religious lens. Felix Wilfred focuses on liberation the- 
ology to argue that the social sciences need to adopt a more holistic and 
humanistic approach in their understanding of social reality. He holds 
that just as liberation theology metamorphosed from being merely an 
interpretation of the message of the Gospels to a philosophy advocating 
liberation of the oppressed and the underprivileged, social sciences, too, 
need to evolve towards an emancipatory goal. Binod Kumar Agarwal, 
using the distinction between ‘making’ (facere) and ‘doing’ (agere), ex- 
horts social scientists to revert to the era of man being a doer (where 
activity is an end in itself) from being a maker (where activity is a means 
to something else). And in this endeavour, philosophy rooted in the Vedas 
and Upanishads with their emphasis on Zila or play can perform a pivotal 
‘role in bringing to the fore an ontology and epistemology of participation. 
Godabarisha Mishra draws upon the Buddhist and Vedantic philosophical 
traditions to suggest trans-disciplinary techniques and tools for social 
“science research. 

In his paper, Achin Chakraborty tackles the quantitative versus quali- 
tative methods debate by looking into the works of Albert Hirschman 
and Amartya Sen and demonstrates that different writers can use different 
methodological techniques to ‘persuade’ others to accept their arguments. 
He points out that while economists, by and large, are plagued by adher- 
ence to dogmatism, both Sen and Hirschman have become celebrated 
names in their field because of their non-dogmatic approaches. In a similar 
fashion, Narendra Pani writes about the virtues of the Gandhian economic 
method which, in his view, scores over that of others because it recognises 
the inevitability of subjectivity in the pursuit of knowledge. Irene van 
Staveren, on the other hand, calls attention to the limitations of the utili- 
tarian model in economics and is in favour of a more ‘caring economics’. 
Taking a cue from Aristotelian philosophy, she stresses the role of the 
values of freedom, justice and care in helping us understand economic 
action not merely as a utilitarian activity, but as guided by purpose, goals 
and values. 

D.P. Dash brings in the idea of utilising a second order of creativity, 
i.e., research on research that is aimed at not only conducting research 
but improving it as well. Using Action Research and the Systems Approach 
as models, Dash urges social scientists to move from mere research to 
the next step of learning how both the research process and its findings 
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may be put to better use in everyday life. Walter Fernandes, offering a 
critique of the standard research methodologies usually employed in the 
study of social reality, suggests that although there is no need to reject 
outright the traditional form of social research, it must be combined with 
the participatory method, which takes into consideration issues of ideol- 
ogy, ownership of knowledge and social change. Gideon M. Kressel de- 
bunks the anthropological practice of 'studying down', i.e., focusing on 
subaltern groups and primordial social relations, and argues that studying 
the post-socialist world requires the method of 'studying up'. He feels 
that it is now time to research the behaviour of the more affluent class, the 
quasi-capitalists in the newly capitalistic Eastern European societies in 
terms of issues such as money laundering, new consumption patterns 
and the new entrepreneurial class (also known as the-Mafia). 

Political scientist Suprrya Roy Chowdhury denounces the customary 
method of understanding state-society relations through the conflictual 
model and lauds Partha Chatterjee's attempt at historicising this duality, 
thereby giving a new dimension to the state-society problematic. Martin 
Fuchs employs the notion of social movement to interlink social dialogue 
with social action, showing that the function of social movements is not 
revelation or dissolution of differences but the presentation of an oppor- 
tunity for exchange and accommodation of ideas. John Harriss's paper 
suggests that the commoditisation approach, so central to both Marxian 
and non-Marxian political economy is inadequate to grasp the issue of 
the politics of rural development. He argues that, for a better comprehen- 
sion of changes occurring ih agrarian societies, scholars need to utilise 
approaches that emphasise both structure and agency. 

Chitra Srvakumar's paper explores the issue of the researcher's subject- 
ivity by offering an engaging personal account. She concludes that the 
development of one's moral leanings could be both inborn and the result 
of socialisation. Ananta Kumar Giri's paper on historiography focuses 
on the absences in the enterprise of history, namely, the areas of power 
and inequality, and on the ethnocentrism of history as knowledge. He 
makes a case for focusing on history not only as power and reason but 
also as vision and hope. However, despite S.N. Eisenstadt penning the 
foreword for the-volume, it is Des Gasper's treatise on interdisciplinarity 
that seemed to be the theme paper of the book. In this exhaustive article, 
Gasper touches upon several issues related to the concept, history, ration- 
ale, models and challenges faced by interdisciplinarity. He concludes 
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by not only advocating the interdisciplinary approach among the dif- 
ferent social sciences but also between the social and natural sciences. 
The concluding essay by the editor focuses on the gap between inter- 
disciplinarity and trans-disciplinarity. He claims that the latter method 
of study is the more creative of the two, since it is characterised by the 
virtues of dialogue; entrenchment in one's discipline; questioning and, 
if necessary, abandoning one's held beliefs; and the acceptance of depend- 
ence; virtues required not only as a social scientist but as a social being. 

This is a dense volume with contributions from a galaxy of well-known 
scholars. Despite writers belonging to different disciplines, certain issues 
emerge as common concerns. Of these, the most important are the her- 
meneutic method, the dichotomy between the modern and traditional, 
reflexivity, subjectivity, and of course, interdisciplinarity. Although none 
of the arguments is completely novel, the editor deserves appreciation 
for bringing together such a wide variety of ideas and topics on the subject 
of research and methodology. 


Panjab University SHERRY SABBARWAL 
Chandigarh 


ANINDITA GHOSH, Power in print: Popular publishing and the politics of 
language and culture in a colonial society, 1778-1905. New Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 2006. xi -- 348 pp. Plates, notes, bibliography, 
index. Rs. 650 (hardback). 


Power in print provides a detailed empirical calibration of popular pub- 
lishing in colonial Bengal, providing a wealth of information about the 
print history of significant texts, their authors, readers, and the reading 
practices through which they were received. The central argument of the 
book is situated against received ideas that elite language politics and 
publishing determined cultural and literary norms in colonial Bengal. 
Instead, Ghosh traces the many concerns of readers of popular print, as 
well as the composition of the reading public for various genres of print. 
This history simultaneously uncovers emerging genres and the circuits 
of reading and reception that gave them a prominent place in the world 
of print in colonial Bengal. Ghosh asserts that, in opposition to a Saidian 
perspective that suggests tbe introduction of Western knowledge into a 
‘power vacuum’, her work makes readers of popular print visible through 
their political cleavages and concerns. The author carefully delineates 
how these ‘subaltern’ actors were moulded through libraries, schools, 
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legislation and government reports, even while they were engaged in 
reading and other cultural practices that preceded the emergence of a 
print sphere. Those groups that constituted the ‘definitive "others" of the 
bhadralok literary sphere' (the bhadralok constitute the urbanised gentle- 
folk, see pp. 5~7)—the lower castes and classes, women, and Bengali 
Muslims—are the actors whose print practices make up the subject of 
this text. 

This volume offers important statistical information about the pub- 
lishing industry. Ghosh mentions, for instance, that the publications regis- 
tered in the Bengal library quarterly between 1868 and 1905 were more 
numerous, according to Robert Darnton, than the ‘total output of France 
during the Age of Enlightenment’. Her exhaustive discussion of the owner- 
ship of early presses and their location is empirically rich and provides a 
vivid and localised picture of individuals and groups engaged in the pro- 
duction of early 19th-century print. Many of these details open up the 
possibility of farther analysis of a range of phenomena associated with 
the public realm of reading. The fact that there were 3,000 printers oper- 
ating in Calcutta and its suburbs by 1881, and the claim that lower-caste 
men dominated the printing industry, for instance, suggests the potential 
for a complicated caste politics. Some of these implications are elaborated 
in Ghosh’s work, which details the use of satire and farce by lower-caste 
writers, to represent what they saw as the decadence and cultural decay 
of the Bengali bhadralok. However, the emergence of a lower-caste world 
view, the writer argues, was situated in intertwined social phenomena, 
and addressed and shaped prevailing concerns with gender, community 
and sexuality, and articulated an urban-rural bifurca-tion. This is inter- 
estingly demonstrated by the accompanying illustrations of the changing 
depictions of urban Bengali youth and the bhadramahila (middle-class 
woman). 

While Ghosh comments on the overarching ideological thrust of lower- . 
caste critiques, she is careful to avoid a homogenised or one-dimensional 
presentation of popular writers as engaged only in cultural opposition. 
She points out that popular writers often craved middle-class approval 
for texts that approximated middle-class morality and literary norms. 
Critiques of the rootless decadence of urban anonymity, she claims, were 
‘caught in a curious paradox of perpetuating older oppressive feudal 
norms’ (p. 146). Likewise, she also indicates that the bhadralok consti- 
tuted a number of stratified groups whose varied relations to print and to 
the exercise of linguistic power do not allow for them to be spoken for as 
a single entity. 
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Embedded in this account of popular print is an interesting sociological 
discussion of the phenomenon of ‘phonetic literacy’, a term used to char- 
acterise reading practices in the late European Middle A ges. This rudimen- 
tary reading skill enabled a collective reading aloud of texts to audiences, 
and was distinguished from 'comprehension literacy', which enabled 
silent reading. Ghosh's evocative description of the reading preferences 
of boatmen who constituted a growing readership for popular print, par- 
ticularly songs, is an engaging facet of this work. 

While this is a closely argued and researched text, with carefully drawn 
and referenced conclusions, it may have benefited from a broader and 
more complex theoretical framework. However, by amply contesting the 
exclusive representation of the intellectual life of colonial Bengal through 
its intelligentsia, it more than fulfils what it sets out to do. It also empir- 
ically delineates the demarcation of a sphere of ‘Islamic’ or ‘Musalmani’ 
Bengali that, once established, provided a capacious niche for the con- 
struction of the ‘Muslim other’ to a mainstream Bengali identity. The 
strength of this work lies in its substantial use of illustrations which 
draw upon a rich archive of texts. However, this does not leave much 
space for analytical speculation or the further development of arguments 
and assumptions aside from those cited in the beginning. Since the book 
is structured around broad social groups who were also print producers 
and consumers customarily left out of dominant literary histories, it does 
not permit a dynamic reading of how texts and contexts may have gen- 
erated cultural moments or conflicts. By and large, this account of col- 
lective agents who produce print squarely concentrates on their material 
histories and political concerns. It does offer preliminary challenges and 
statements however, that prepare the ground for a closer political and lit- 
erary reading of the individual cases, conflicts and phenomena that make 
this text a valuable contribution to the study of print in colonial Bengal. 


Centre for the Study of Culture & Society ROCHELLE PINTO 
Bangalore l 


Dev NATHAN, Govinp KELKAR and PIERRE WALTER, eds, Globalization 
and indigenous peoples in Asia: Changing the local-global interface. 
New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2004. 339 pp. Tables, notes, references, 
bibliography, index. Rs. 650 (hardback). 


The book under review should not be dismissed as yet another critique 
of globalisation on behalf of indigenous people. While it recognises the 
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devastating effects of the process of development on the lives of the local 
people, its point of departure is in showing the opportunities that global- 
isation has opened up for indigenous communities. The book accepts the 
challenges posed by the processes of globalisation and argues for the 
‘localisation of the global’. The volume is divided into two parts: the first 
part exclusively deals with the ecological services provided by the forest, 
which are extracted by extemal agencies without giving indigenous people 
their due portion. The second part reveals the civilisational changes brought 
out by markets and also discusses the various coping strategies of the 
local communities. 

In chapter 1, Dev Nathan traces the reasons for the historical exclusion 
of tribal groups from the management of forests to the prevailing miscon- 
ception that indigenous people only use and do not manage the forest re- 
sources. The author argues for the inclusion of the tribals, especially 
women, in local forest management. The emphasis is not only on securing 
the property rights of the indigenous people but also on supporting the 
establishment of markets for the sale of various indigenous peoples’ prod- 
ucts. The second chapter by Sanjay Kumar focuses on the indigenous 
communities of the eastern India plateau region and their knowledge of 
local ecological services. Kumar makes a strong case for people’s involve- 
ment in forest management, given their expertise. He argues that such a 
step would improve the general economic condition of the indigenous 
people and would also ensure the long-term sustainability of forest man- 
agement. Wang Qinghua, in chapter 3, offers a case study of the Hani 
people in China, elucidating the point that indigenous peoples’ knowledge 
about the environmental services provided by the forest influences their 
attitude towards it, which in turn, facilitates local forest management 
in the area. Shifting the focus from forest rights to rights over water re- 
sources, the paper by Yu Xiaogang deals with the Lashi watershed in 
China, where state extraction of water has adversely affected the liveli- 
hood of the local people. Furthermore, various other construction projects 
undertaken by the state as well as certain operations like clearing land 
for agriculture and for housing by the local people—Yi and Naxi—have 
reduced water discharge, leading to acute water shortage in the area. The 
chapter by Tiplut Nongbri brings out the devastating effects of the Indian 
Supreme Court’s ban on logging in Meghalaya, another glaring example 
of problems with state management of forests. The state logging ban has 
affected not only forest owners and contractors but also the local people 
for whom forests are the primary source of livelihood. Women’s lives, in 
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particular, have become harder as a consequence of the ban. With deplet- 
ing resources, they have to trek longer distances for household items. 
Girls' education suffers the most as a large proportion of them discontinue 
their studies in order to help their mothers in domestic work. 

The first paper in tbe second part of the book by Nathan and Xiaogang 
brings out the role of income from timber in local accumulation in China. 
The net income from logging wages enabled the local people to buy high 
yielding varieties of seeds and also fertilisers that increased their rice 
yields. It also created an opportunity for the men to make a substantial 
contribution to the family income. However, due to the ban on logging, 
the benefits mentioned above were curtailed to a large extent. This paper 
excels in delineating the coping strategies that were adopted by the local 
people in Lijiang, China. These included mushroom collection, the sale 
of animal skins, migration, and the selective cutting of trees, especially 
in the area far from their village. One of the major features of globalisa- 
tion is the predominance of the market. As Nathan argues in chapter 7, 
an increase in the market for timber and non-timber forest products has 
been accompanied by a shift from communal to private property in north- 
eastern India. The large-scale privatisation has no doubt enabled invest- 
ment and expansion of production but at the cost of deepening class 
inequalities and reinforcing patriarchy. In other words, the growth of the 
timber trade has strengthened men’s control over the domestic economy, 
an area that was largely controlled by women. 

Another issue linked with the process of globalisation is the flourishing 
of the tourism industry. The paper by Pierre Walter analyses the case of 
the Hanis in China to argue that ecotourism is not a sound policy for the 
preservation of forests and sustained livelihood of local communities. 
While the tourism-related shift from subsistence farming to cash cropping 
in Manmo village has indeed led to economic benefits, ecotourism poses 
a threat to the indigenous culture. Another major problem connected to 
tourism is the increase in the sex trade and trafficking in women in this 
area. Acknowledging that the problem of trafficking was due to tourism, 
Govind Kelker in chapter 9 studies the changing gender relations due 
to economic development brought about by tourism in Lijiang, China. 
She laments the fact that, though the development of tourism industry 
has opened various avenues of employment for women, they still do not 
have any control over the income thus generated. In ber study she found 
that there has been a shift from household-based collection of fuelwood 
from the forest to either cultivation of firewood trees in the home garden 
or even the purchase of firewood. Even though women-managed forest 
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plots do better than those managed by men, the representation of women 
in forest management committees has been almost negligible. She ex- 
plains this sexual subordination as an aspect of masculine domination 
prevailing in the region. 

The paper by Nathan and Girija Shrestha critically examines commu- 
nity forestry in Nepal and argues that it is against the interests of the 
poor in general and women in particular. The authors make the case for 
a system of leasehold forestry in which a partion of the community forest 
is allocated to the poor for supporting their livelihood. Such a system 
has led not only to higher incomes for poor families but has also provided 
women control over household incomes. These benefits have been achieved 
despite the serious limitation that, under leasehold forestry, the poor are 
only allotted degraded forest land. The final chapter by Nathan and Jodha 
suggests certain fruitful ways by which the upland people in the Himalaya— 
Hindukush can turn globalisation to their advantage. According to the 
authors, the solution lies in the effective production and marketing of 
their ‘niche’ products while ensuring that these products are not copied. 
Mareover they also see the market as a platform that provides an oppor- 
tunity to local people to learn about productivity levels in other parts 
of the world. Greater awareness of their position in the market might 
belp them improve the quality of their products in order to make them 
competitive, AII this requires a flexible system of land use for the indi- 
genous people, supplemented by the assistance of a group of ‘knowledge 
based workers’ who would keep track of the market operations. 

The concluding paper by Nathan and Kelkar strives for a balance in 
the interaction between the global and the local. The authors argue that 
the nature of interaction between the global and the local needs to change 
from ‘the earlier kinship-based reciprocity and redistribution welfare 
systems to a new form of citizen-based social welfare system, combining 
state and community-based mechanisms’ (ibid.: 320). According to them, 
in a pro-market situation, efforts should also be made to improve indigen- 
ous people’s situation by incorporating their needs—preservation of local 
culture, equal distribution of land-based income, intervention for equal 
gender relations and provision for better education and health facilities. 
The conclusion sounds more promising as it attempts to address the grow- 
ing inequalities involved in access to productive resources, especially 
masculine domination. 

This book is quite relevant at the present time when globalisation has 
become the buzzword. It stands apart in suggesting the alternatives that 
can be created in the face of the threats posed by globalisation and the 
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expansion of the market. It is quite useful for those concerned about the 
rights of the indigenous people and especially for those who make policies 
for indigenous people but do so without taking cognizance of the needs 
of these people. In short, it sensitises one to the local needs which must 
be catered to by various ‘developmental’ projects. 


Department of Sociology” PRANTA PRATIK PATNAIK 
University of Delhi 


STEPHANIE TAWA LAMA-REWAL, ed., Electoral reservations, political repre- 
sentation and social change in India: A comparative perspective. New 
Delhi: Manohar/Centre de Sciences Humaines, 2005. 210 pp. Tables, 
notes, references. Rs. 525 (hardback). j 


Evau Hust and MICHAEL MANN, eds, Urbanization and governance 
in India. New Delhi: Manohar/Centre de Sciences Humaines/South 
Asia Institute, 2005. 345 pp. Tables, figures, notes, references. Rs. 995 
(hardback). 


The voluminous literature generated so far on reservations is ample testi- 
mony to the contested nature of this idea and its practice. Lama-Rewal 
bas undertaken a challenging academic endeavour by putting together 
a collection of essays on the relevance and consequences of political 
representation through electoral reservations. In India, four social 
categories—the Scheduled Castes (SCs), the Scheduled Tribes (STs), 
the Other Backward Classes (OBCs) and women—enjoy the benefits of 
electoral reservations at various levels of political representation. The 
policy of reserving constituencies for these categories has been animated 
by the high ideals of reparation and inclusivity. It is only appropriate 
that one examines the issue to understand how electoral reservations have 
altered the sociological profile of the elected representatives. Yet, it is 
somewhat simplistic to assume that the social composition of a represen- 
tative assembly is a good barometer to measure the reach and scope of 
political representation. After all, there is no unproblematic equation be- 
tween ‘standing for’ and ‘acting for’, that is, between presence and advo- 
cacy. The ‘representativeness of elected assemblies’ need not mean ‘the 
representation of interests of the beneficiary categories’ (p. 14). 

The editorial introduction helps clear some of these conceptual cob- 
webs. Likewise, it impresses upon us the role reservations have played 
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in the construction of political identities. In fact, all political categories 
are historically constructed even though some may look more natural 
than others today. Thanks to the working of reservation policies, SCs, 
STs and OBCs have metamorphosed from socio-administrative categories 
into political ones. It is interesting to observe the ways in which people 
in these categories negotiate their internal heterogeneity in the process 
of political mobilisation. Moreover, mobilisation strategies followed by 
a given category or political formation affect the other. The OBCs have 
not only learnt many a political lesson from the SCs but have developed 
more effective tactics to challenge the gender dimensions of seemingly 
caste-neutral reservations as in the case of the proposed Women Reserv- 
ation Bill. 

As the contributors to this volume point ont, even electoral reservations 
have inbuilt constraints. While analysing the assembly election data in 
Uttar Pradesh for the years 1991, 1993, 1996 and 2002 as well as parlia- 
mentary election data for the years 1991, 1996, 1998, and 1999, Sudha 
Pai asserts that the Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) is less a product of electoral 
reservations than of reservations in public employment and institutions 
of higber education. According to her, reserved seats have not contributed 
to the rise of a separate Dalit party in the state. 

Prakash Louis looks at reservations for the SCs in Bihar. He avers, 
‘life situation has been worsening in Bihar despite reservation and other 
welfare measures that are supposed to lead to their upliftment' (p. 54). 
He also brings out the 'appropriation of the benefits of reservation by a 
small minority’ (p. 78). Walter Fernandes examines the issue of reserva- 
tion and social change in the north-east. For him, reservation as a tool of 
social engineering originated more out of the dominant classes' need for 
legitimacy than as a response to subaltern demands. 

Bhupinder Singh traces the evolution of the policy of reservations for 
the Scheduled Tribes. Virginius Xaxa considers electoral reservations 
for the STs as counterproductive to the collective interests of tribes. Such 
reservations encourage polarisation in terms of party loyalty and ideology 
and thus lead to a degree of fragmentation in the political strength of 
tribes. Moreover, even when political empowerment creates a heightened 
sense of political awareness and fuels aspirations among tribes, it does 
not enhance their control over decision-making or valued resources. 

Meenakshi Jain probes the linkages between caste-based reservations, 
the Green Revolution and land reforms in order to analyse the processes 
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through which claims of social backwardness came to buttress the de- 
mands for reservation, especially for the OBCs. K.S. Narayana focuses 
on reservations for the backward classes in the Panchayati Raj institutions 
in Karnataka. He discerns a trend whereby political representation of the 
weaker sections at national, state and local levels has been growing stronger 
from election to election. Lama-Rewal’s contribution concerns reserv- 
ations for women in urban local bodies. 

However, most contributors to this volume seem to be presenting im- 
pressionistic accounts of gains, or otherwise, of reservations. At times, 
there are more rhetorical flourishes than evidence-based reasoned argu- 
ments. It would have been better if the data presented in the appendix 
could have been integrated within the chapters. Not all contributors have 
confined their attention to electoral reservations. They frequently move 
between the categories of electoral reservations and reservations in public 
employment and higher education, and thus compromise the rigour of 
analysis. 

The second volume under review is concerned with the problems of 
urbanisation and urban governance. It is divided into three parts. Part I, 
"The Framework', focuses on environment, decentralisation, liberalisation 
and governmentality. Part II, ‘Infrastructure’, focuses on technical, social, 
and cultural aspects, while part III is entitled ‘In Time and Space: Urban 
Settlements and the State'. Part I focuses on major determinants of the 
framework of urbanisation and urban governance in India. It shows us 
bow things really work in a city, in the context of power differentials and 
conflicting constellations of city-dwellers’ interests. Part II examines 
everyday urban issues of water, sanitation, garbage disposal etc. Part III 
presents four case studies on housing in Delhi encompassing slum clear- 
ance programmes, resettlement, the anomaly of urban villages, and un- 
authorised settlements. 

Even though the book is neatly organised, the contributions vary in 
their thematic foci and analytic orientations. This apparent lack of coher- 
ence might be a consequence of the very nature of the field of urban 
studies which draws upon a variety of disciplinary orientations. However, 
readers of this journal will find Maren Bellwinkel-Schempp's 'Pigs and 
power: Urban space and urban decay in Kanpur' and Ravinder Kaur's 
*Planning urban chaos: State and refugees in post-Partition Delhi' intez- 
esting. The former looks at the issue of Dalit assertion in the urban context 
while the latter examines questions of social class and status in relation 
to post-Partition negotiations between the state and the refugees. 
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It is difficult to find something scintillatingly new in these volumes, as 
they deal with issues that are well researched. What one should appreciate, 
ratber, is the spirit of academic collaboration that they make amply evi- 
dent. It is heartening to rote that a new generation of French and German 
scholars is taking scholarly interest in contemporary facets of Indian 
society and polity. 


Department of Sociology MANISH K. THAKUR 
University of Goa 


RAM Puntan, ed., Religion, power and violence: Expressions of politics 
in contemporary times. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2005. 332 pp. 
Tables, notes, references, index. Rs. 380 (paperback). 


This collection of sixteen essays on religion, power and violence, edited 
by Ram Puniyani, demonstrates how difficult it is to write about religion 
and politics without being biased. According to Puniyani, the aim of this 
volume is to address some topical questions about Islam and violence; 
the global stereotyping of the Muslim, Islam and Islamic countries; the 
demonisation of Islam; and the identification of Islam as a violent religion 
that produces terrorism. However, the book in large part becomes a forum 
for anti-Hindutva/RSS rhetoric. In this melee, the more serious issues 
about Muslim identity and Islam are lost which is a pity. 

The biased tone is set by the editor's opening assertion that there is a 
nexus between the global agenda of the US and the domestic agenda of 
Hindutva politics, or between 'the US and its oil thirsty allies and the 
elite upper castes in India' (p. 16). In his next essay Puniyani proceeds 
to discuss the nature of religion and then proposes a very confused classifi- 
cation and typology of religions on an evolutionary scale. For instance, 
Hinduism is classified as an ethnic religion, then polytheistic and then 
tritheistic; and Judaism as an ethnic religion, then universal and then 
monotheistic. The essay also discusses the opposing personas of the clergy 
and the saints, and talks about Lokayata, but does not explain the term 
(& footnote would have helped). An interesting section on Bhakti and 
Sufi saints redeems the essay, up to the point where Puniyani decides to 
understand Bhakti as ‘subaltern’. 

Krishna Ananth, a writer and journalist, analyses the Planning Com- 
mission's reforms over the years to look critically at globalisation, lib- 
eralisation, and India’s failed attempt in the 1990s to revive the economy 
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and benefit the poor. However, given its economic thrust and disconnect 
from the theme of the volume, the article seems out of place here. 

Thomas Sebastian's essay on terrorism and imperialism looks at the 
meanings and types of terrorism and blames the US government for 
masterminding all terrorist activities, which are then attributed to Islamic 
organisations as a part of American political policy. If they are to be 
considered seriously, statements such as ‘US imperialism is the world's 
no.1 terrorist’ (pp. 81), and about the US administration having a well- 
documented plan to continue its imperialist exploitation of the world for 
corporate profit (p. 87), need careful substantiation. There are detailed 
tables based on the work of Michel Chossudovsky on the close links be- 
tween the US administration and Islamic terrorist organisations. Unfor- 
tunately, the legitimacy of such arguments is questionable when a major 
source of material is the Internet. 

A far more balanced essay on Islam, terrorism and the new world order 
comes from Jawaid Quddus who, among other things, criticises the rising 
perception that equates Islam with terrorism, and the unfairness of holding 
the entire Muslim population responsible for the acts of a few terrorists. 
He argues that, in doing so, what is ignored is that Muslims too are victims 
of terrorism. For instance, more than 200,000 Muslims have been slaugh- 
tered in Bosnia by the Serbs; 22,000 women raped by Christian militia- 
men; more than a million Iraqi children have died because of US sanctions 
imposed on Iraq. The list is long, the information devastating. Quddus 
argues that there is no such thing as religious terrorism, that the world 
has to be convinced that Islam is a civilisational religion that has contrib- 
uted significantly to the arts and sciences for centuries, and that Muslims 
live by the moral values of Islam. 

JJ. Roy Burman describes how West Bengal as a state has had very 
few communal incidents, and what plays a crucial role here is the syncre- 
tism between the Hindus and the Muslims. He details the tradition of 
syncretism in India which is deeply entrenched in the teachings of Kabir 
and Nanak; the symbiotic role of Bhakti and Islam; and also discusses 
the role of the Ismailis in syncretism. 

The essays by Shamsul Islam, Jawaid Quddus, Prakash Louis and 
Manjari Katju look at different aspects of the relationship between the 
RSS, the ideology of Hindutva, the Raj, and international support for the 
anti-Islamic propaganda of the Sangh Parivar, by ‘burger-eating expatri- 
ates’ (p. 150). They examine the close links between fundamentalism 
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and fascism, and argue that Hindutva forces are essentially fascist in 
their nature and operations and seek to establish upper-caste hegemony. 
They also analyse the myths and symbols used by the Hindutva brigade 
to expand its mass appeal, and maintain a strong hold over the minds of 
the Hindus by creating stereotypes and generating hatred against the 
Muslim community. 

Vibhuti Patel’s essay on fundamentalism, communalism and gender 
justice shows that any act of fundamentalism or violence ultimately dam- 
ages women who become the victims of communalisation. Flavia Agnes 
takes up similar issues of gender rights and religious identity, focusing 
on the litigation before the Supreme Court with regard to the Uniform 
Civil Code. Agnes focuses on the need to understand the impact of such 
legal action on gender equality and minority identity. 

Anand Teltumbde's essay somewhat overlaps with Louis's essay, exam- 
ining the fascist character of Hindutva and delineating its adverse impacts 
on the project of emancipating the weaker sections of society. Ranu Jain 
looks at the misrepresentation of the educational status of the Muslims 
in India where her submissions are made, as she says, on a ‘hypothetical 
level’ (p. 249) due to the absence of substantial authentic data! Her history 
of Muslim education and the establishment of the Deoband school make 
for fascinating case histories and commentary on Muslim education. 
However, like Ananth’s article, this seems out of context in the present 
volume and would be better placed in a volume on education. 

Sarto Esteves’ essay is a defence of Christianity and the Church, and 
calls for the democratic nature of the Indian state to awaken and prevent 
the takeover of our lives by Hindutva forces. Uday Mehta outlines the 
history of the creation of a Hindutva Rashtra Laboratory in Gujarat. The 
brief final essay in the book by Rowena Robinson and D. Parthasarthy 
examines the Godhra incident. The authors conclude that what makes 
the Godhra incident different is the magnitude of the violence and its all- 
encompassing nature. Particularly frightening is the role of the admin- 
istration as well as the women, tribals and Dalits in this violence. 

This collection of essays does not do justice to the theme suggested 
by the title and the editor’s introductory essay. Rather than help the reader 
understand and resolve certain social, political and ideological issues 
conceming Islam, the journalistic unsubstantiated writing of some of 
the contributors does great damage to the task at hand and takes away 
from the seriousness of the issues. Critical matters regarding religion, 
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fundamentalism and communal violence of the kind that India has 
witnessed in recent times deserve far more serious discussion and debate 
which most of the essays in this anthology fail to address. Those that do, 
such as the one by Robinson and Parthasarthy, are lost in the general 
rhetoric. The anthology attempts far too much and at times some of the 
writing is deeply biased and irresponsible. It is always disappointing 
when a book has editoria! glitches and this is no exception. 


Janki Devi Memorial College VANDANA MADAN 
University of Delhi 


SUSAN Snow WapuEY, Raja Nal and the goddess: The north Indian epic 
Dhola in performance. Bloomington (USA): Indiana University Press, 
2004. xv -- 242 pp. Plates, notes, references, appendices, glossary, index. 


This work is a culmination of Susan Wadley's association with the per- 
formance traditions of the Braj region of northern India. Devoted to a 
single oral epic, Dhola, Wadley's study takes us through the different 
dimensions of the epic—the story, which is divided into different episodes ^ 
of struggle and victory; the styles of performance; the interweaving of 
different musical genres, including popular Hindi film music and folk 
tunes as well as narration; the biographies of some of the most successful 
of the Dhola performers and their role in the dissemination of the epic in 
print and audio cassette form; and, finally, an exploration of some of the 
substantive themes in the text such as caste, gender and goddess bhakti 
(worship). There are also some fascinating insights into the history of 
tbe epic tbat I hope will be explored more fully in Wadley's future work. 
She tells us that folk variants of Sanskrit epics became popular and were 
widely circulated in the territories of the 'upstart kings' that bad broken 
away from the Mughal empire in the medieval period. The rulers of many 
of these kingdoms were from the lower castes and set up courts modeled 
on the Mughal model and patronised folk forms of poetry, music and 
so on. Many of these forms that developed under such patronage are still 
performed in rural India. 


Department of Sociology ROMA CHATTERII 
Delhi University 
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SACHIDANANDA Monanty, ed., Early women’s writings in Orissa, 
1898-1950: A lost tradition. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2005. 
241 pp. Tables, plates, notes, references, bibliography, Rs. 550 
(hardback). 


Sachidananda Mohanty’s edited volume on early women’s writings in 
Orissa is an important contribution to the task of reconstructing Indian 
literary history. Like women scholars from other parts of India, Oriya 
women writers also contributed a great deal towards the freedom struggle 
by writing on contemporary issues such as women’s education, widow 
remarriage, discrimination against women and contradictions between 
private and public spaces, and other general concerns. Writers like Sarala 
Devi, Kuntala Kumari Sabat and Reba Ray played an active part at the 
all-India level in the women's movement. 

These women belonged to the Oriya middle class and their writings 
were published in leading Oriya journals. Their ability to successfully 
create ‘a place of their own’ derived, in part, from the fact that they were 
highly literate. In this context, the editor’s discussion of the contem- 
poraneous debate on the issue of women’s education is extremely rele- 
vant. This debate focused on the type of education women should get to 
‘beget the worthy sons of India’. Mohanty discusses the then prevailing 
belief that grihalakshmis (housewives) would be corrupted by formal 
education. This notion prevented the spread of formal education for quite 
some time in Orissa. The volume also examines the larger contradictions 
about their dual status that Indian women faced during the freedom strug- 
gle. Finally, the title of the Introduction—'Sisters of Rebati’ (p. 15) is 
justified. Even though the Rebati in the story couldn’t become literate, 
her story marked a turning point into an era in which a new breed of 
women writers emerged who could express their ideas in letters! 
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British Protestant Missionary Constructions of Hinduism, 1793-1900 
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The author demonstrates how the missionaries’ construction of Hinduism grew out of 
their own roots in post-Enlightenment Europe, their Christian conception of religion, 
the colonial reality of India, and their need to ‘know the enemy’ in order to spread 
Christianity more effectively. 

Drawing upon missionary writings, Geoffrey Oddie shows how the early view of 
Hinduism as pagan or heathen settled into the dominant paradigm of Hinduism as a 
unitary, brahman-controlled ‘system’, ridden with idolatry, ritualism, superstition and 
sexual licence. This ‘other’ was compared with evangelical Christianity, in which inward 
devotion counted for more than outward ritual, and where the individual was free from 
oppression and 'priestcraft'. 

Finally, this book looks at the impact of these representations of Hinduism in India 
and the West. By the late nineteenth century, as the author demonstrates, the mis- 
sionaries’ increasing acquaintance with Hinduism not only prompted a more sympathetic 
approach, but also a revision of the unitary model. Some oven spoke of 'the many 
Hindu religions'. Among Hindu leaders, in contrast, the notion of being Hindu and of 
Hinduism as one system had taken hold. Issues of topical interest discussed in this 
book include the nature of knowledge, notions of religion, concepts of Hinduism, the 
Orientalism debate, and the relationship between missionaries and empire. 
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vr RELATED INTERES ost studies of the role of women in 
the Indian national movement have 
concentrated on the contribution made by 
only a handful of prominent women leaders 
such as Sarojini Naidu, Vijaylakshmi 
Pandit, Sucheta Kripalani and Aruna Asaf 
Ali. Less acknowledged but equally forceful 
was the participation of hundreds of women 
at the local level—out in the streets as well 
as inside their homes. This book, 
significantly, focuses on the nationalist 
participation of ordinary middle-class 
women in India’s freedom movement, 
especially in the United Provinces (modern 
Uttar Pradesh). While capturing the 
nationalist expressions of women in the 
public and domestic spheres, the author 


investigates how women engaged with nationalist politics despite constraints 
like the purdah system, social backwardness and high rates of female 
illiteracy in the region; 


identifies two parallel processes that were at work: (a) the domestication 
of the public sphere—how women participated in the streets without 
compromising on their domestic values; and (5) the politicisation of the 
domestic sphere—how women handled situations in the family when 
nationalism entered households through the activities of their husbands 
and sons: and 


shows how women used the symbolic repertoire of the national movement 

and the political language of Gandhi to facilitate their own participation. 
Going beyond the conventional sources of history such as official and archival 
records, the author employs a diverse range of materials—including oral 
narratives, poetry, cartoons, vernacular magazines and private 
correspondence—in order to let these women speak for themselves. The book 
will be of interest to scholars of history, anthropology, women’s studies and 
politics both for its contents and for the methodology it employs. 
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of eleven original essays re-evaluates Edward Said’s 
definition of ‘orientalism’ widely misconstrued as being merely 
postcolonial and contestable. The volume emphasizes the need to 
move beyond the prejudice and stereotyping tied to the context of 
colonial exploitation. It challenges the assumption that oriental 
studies only served to segregate cultures and undermine the oriental 
peoples' capacity for self-formation. 
This book shows how cultures can generate studies of themselves 
on their own and that the impetus for such work was clearly 
noticeable at least in Indian cultural scholarship during the colonial 
period. The contributors bring to light the orientals’ ordering of 
themselves and expose the fallacy that western imperialist discourse 
defined and described us. In the process, they draw upon Said’s 
distinction between ‘oriental studies’ and ‘orientalism’. 
Overall, this volume is a plea for reading Said all over again. It shows 
how best this can be done by 
offering a variety of readings of 
texts and events of qur cultural 
past, either in dialogue with the 
West or just beitig themselves in 
their oriental locations. Either 
way, it calls for a reorientation. 
Its successful effort in that 
direction makes this volume of 
considerable interest and 
significance to students and 
scholars of literature, history, 
sociology and culture studies. 
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